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FLAKES. 


The Food of Foods. 


Strings use of Oatmeal produces 
dyspepsia. Physicians now recog- 





: ———— . nize this as a fact. By exact analysis 
THE NEW No. 3, FOR WIDE PAPER. ‘< Cerealiné Flakes” has as much greater 


We guarantee the superiority of our machines. Buy : 
them, with the privilege of “eNE unbroken at any true food value than Oatmeal ap B shen beg 
time within thirty days, C. O. D., for full price paid if greater than 59. 





they fail in any respect to mee eb your requirements. ; 
Handsome Illustrated Pamphlet on application. Ceaxauine M’r’¢-Co., Cocumsus, ‘arene 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
339 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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RIBNER'S MAGAZINE | 


JANUARY, 1887 


CONTENTS 


GAMBETTA PROCLAIMING THE REPUBLIC OF 
FRANCE ° ° . . ° ° 
Drawn by Howard Pyle. Engraved by Frank French. 

REMINISCENCES OF THE SIEGE AND COMMUNE 
OF PARIS, First Paper—THE DOWNFALL OF THE 
EMPIRE ; . : : . : ° 
With illustrations from portraits and documents in Mr. Wash- 
burne’s possession, and from drawings by Thulstrup, Meeker, 
Reich, and others. 


SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE.—Chapters I-V 


THE STORY OF A NEW YORK HOUSE.—I 
Illustrated by A. B. Frost, F. Hopkinson Smith, and G. W. 
Edwards. 

SONNETS IN SHADOW 

OUR DEFENCELESS COASTS 
With maps, sketches, and diagrams, 

IN A COPY OF THE LYRICAL POEMS OF ROBERT 
HERRICK A ° ‘ : 

IN MEXICO 4 ° 


THE BABYLONIAN SEALS - re P 
With illustrations from seals in the author’s collection, and 
after De Clercq, Pinches, and others. 

GLIMPSES AT THE DIARIES OF GOUVERNEUR 
MORRIS. SOCIAL LIFE AND CHARACTER IN 
THE PARIS OF THE REVOLUTION—First Paper 
With portrait engraved by G. Kruell, from the painting at Old 
Morrisania, 


SOCIALISM 
THE NEW YEAR 
A VIOLIN OBLIGATO 


Frontispiece. 


E. B. WASHBURNE, 
Ex-Minister to France 


HAROLD FREDERIC 


H. C. BUNNER 


ARLO BATES 


F. V. GREENE, 
Captain U.S. Engineers 


AusTIN Dosson 
THOMAS A, JANVIER 


WILLIAM HAYES WARD 


ANNIE CARY Morris 


Francis A, WALKER 


MAYBURY FLEMING 


MARGARET CROSBY 
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SCRIBNER’S |WWAGAZINE 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 





LITERATURE; AND ITS MAIN PURPOSE WILL BE TO BRING TOGETHER NOT 
° ONLY GOOD READING, BUT LITERATURE OF LASTING VALUE. 


i: MAGAZINE WILL BE IN THE WIDEST SENSE A MAGAZINE OF GENERAL 


EACH NUMBER WILL BE FULLY AND HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
BEST WORK OF THE LEADING ARTISTS, ENGRAVED IN THE MOST SKILFUL 
MANNER, OR REPRODUCED BY THE BEST METHODS KNOWN. 


THE PICTURES WILL BE IN THE BEST SENSE ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE TEXT; 
AND THE ARTISTIC SIDE OF THE MAGAZINE WILL REPRESENT THE MOST SPIRITED, 
SINCERE AND ORIGINAL WORK IN THIS FIELD. 





Among the first year’s contents of the Magazine it is possible to announce even thus 
early many articles and groups of articles conspicuous in importance and interest. The 
remarkable series of 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS: OF THACKERAY, 


of which the publication will begin during the spring, will be looked forward to with special 
interest and curiosity. Thoroughly characteristic, and of the greatest value as autobiography, 
they will more than justify any expectation that the announcement of them has aroused. The 
series will be illustrated by portraits and sketches of places, but especially by fac-similes 
from unpublished drawings by Thackeray, and fac-similes of original papers. 


EX-MINISTER WASHBURNE’S REMINISCENCES OF THE SIEGE AND 
COMMUNE OF PARIS, 


of which the first or preliminary paper on the Downfall of the Empire appears in this number, 
will be continued through three further numbers—one of the remaining articles relating to 
the Siege and two to the Commune. All will be illustrated from original material in hig 
possession, which is here used for the first time. ; 


GLIMPSES AT THE DIARIES OF GOUVERNEUR MORRIS, 


U. S. Minister to France at the close of the last century, begun in this, and to be continued 
through the following number, will give an idea of the interesting and piquant pictures of 
social life and characters of the time of the French Revolution, which exist among the great 
unpublished portions of the Morris papers that relate to his residence in Paris. 





A remarkable collection of letters and papers depicting in the brightest way 
EARLY NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND SOCIETY, 


as it appeared to a brilliant girl who was prominent in it seventy-five years ago, makes 
another paper in this same category of personal reminiscence ; and there are others of similar 
vividness and interest. 


In Fiction the very strong and original 


NOVEL, BY HAROLD FREDERIC, 


of which the scene is laid in a new field — Central New York, and which is begun in this num- 
ber, will be continued throughout the greater part of the year. 

The publishers expect to begin during the present year the publication of a striking and 
characteristic Novel, which has been arranged for with 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 


who will contribute a shorter story to an early number. There will be published stories 
extending over severa! numbers by several of the best known recent writers. 


“THE STORY OF A NEW YORK HOUSE,” BY H. C. BUNNER, 


will continue to be found especially attractive and original in its subject and method. 


A NOVELETTE, “THE RESIDUARY LEGATEE,” BY J. S. OF DALE, 


will begin in February, and is to be looked for with particular interest. The writers of short 
stories will be many, and represent the best strength of American fiction in this direction. 

In early numbers will be stories from JoEL CHANDLER Harris, Miss JEWETT, 
OcTAVE THANET, others from THoMAs NELSON Pace, Miss MARGARET Crossy, H. H. 
BoyESEN, and many other well-known authors, besides some notable stories by new writers ; 
an article on a particularly interesting study in art history, by Epwin H. BLAsHFIELD, with 
drawings by the author; papers by PRoressor N. S. SHALER, WILLIAM JAMES, J. RUSSELL 
SoLey, and others; articles by high authorities on special topics, giving their first popular 
form to recent very important researches; and a number of miscellaneous papers of high 
value and interest. 

Papers upon literary topics, of criticism, etc., will be contributed by the best writers, and 
in a form which will give the discussion of these subjects the greatest freshness, interest and 
value. The magazine will rather seek to discuss books and literary matters upon general 
lines than through brief book notices. . 

The poetical contributions to the Magazine include, and will include, much of what is 
strongest and best in this field. 





THE SECOND AND EVERY SUBSEQUENT JXCUMBER WILL BE PUBLISHED ON 
THE FIRST OF THE MONTH OF WHICH IT BEARS ‘DATE. 


CRIBNER’S MAGAZINE WILL BE PUBLISHED AT $3.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 
OR 25 CENTS ACOPY. SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE SENT TO ANY BOOKSELLER, 
NEWSDEALER, OR 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, 


743 AND 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 











Our Arctic Province, Alaska, and the Seal Islands. 


By Henry W. EL.iortT. ILLUSTRATED BY DRAWINGS FROM NATURE AND Maps, 1 Vou., 8vo, $4.50. 


“Mr. Elliott has written a book that will last and be an | It not merely supplies the means of passing some delightful © 


authority for years to come.”—Brooklyn Union. | hours, but it lodges in the brain a store of useful know ledge. 
‘One of the most satisfactory and complete works upon . As a product of literary and artistic skill conjoined, 

Alaska which has as yet appeared.”—Boston Journal. it can best be compared with the most celebrated narratives 
“A volume for which the world has been waiting. . . . | of polar expeditions.”—New York Journal of Commerce. 


A History of the French Revolution. 


By H. Morse STepHens. IN THREE VOLUMES. VOL. I. NOW READY. CONTAINING A NEW Pre. | 


FACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 8vO, $2.50. 

Mr. STEPHENS’s work represents many years’ research and study, and the result is a mass of wholly | 
unpublished material now incorporated for the first time into a history of the French Revolution The volume 
is eminently readable, and of especial interest to American readers. 

“A work of great research, written in a simple and | amined and judiciously employed this material, avoiding the 
unaffected style. No previous historian of the French Rev- common mistake of unduly emphasizing the new and dispar- 
olution, whether himself a Frenchman or a foreigner, ap- aging the value of the old sources of information.”—PRoF. 
pears to have had at his disposal so vast an accumulation of HENRY M. BAIRD, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK. 
trustworthy material. Mr. Stephens has conscientiously ex- 


Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings. Second Volume 
Now Ready. 


4 VoLs., 4T0, WITH MORE THAN 2.000 ILLUSTRATIONS. $25.00 PER VOL. 

The second volume of this superb work is now ready. Among the full-page illustratious are reproductions 
of paintings by Rossetti, Meissonier, Jules Bréton, Puvis de Chavannes, Bastien-Lepage, and Sir Frederick 
Leighton. But five hundred copies are printed. Purchasers should enter their names at once, as the subscrip- 
tion list is rapidly filling up, and only a few copies remain unsubscribed for. 

«The publication of this monumental work leaves far behind to be congratulated, for no other nation has produced any- 


it all similar enterprises. . . . ‘Truly here is a reference thing superior to this.”—Boston Beacon. 
book of the highest order, a work upon which the country is 





The Huguenots and Henry of Navarre. 


By Henry M. Barrp, PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YoRK. UNIFORM WITH THE 
AuTHOR’s ‘‘THE HisToRY OF THE RISE OF THE HUGUENOTS OF FRANCE.”’ 2 VoLs., 8V0, WITH 
Maps, $5.00. 

“The subject of the volume is of the utmost importance, 


and it is treated by the author with research and care, worthy 
of his high reputation.’’— Hon. George Bancroft. 


‘This important book will take its stand among the great 
oe lights, the monuments in print.”—Philadelphia 
edger. 





The Second Army Corps. 

By Francis A. WALKER, LATE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE CENSUS, ADJ.-GEN. U. S. VOLUNTEERS. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS AND Maps. 1 Vou., Crown 8vo, $3.50. 

GENERAL WALKER served through the war with the famous Second Army Corps, and writes, therefore, 
from personal knowledge ; but, aside from this qualification, he was to an unusual degree fitted for the task of 
preparing this historical and personal account of the Corps by his gift for vivid and powerful writing. He has 
given us a book of very great and lasting value. 

Excellent full-page portraits of each of the corps commanders in succession are given, and portraits in 
groups of the brigade commanders, in all thirty-two portraits, made especially for this book. 


The Messianic Prophecy. 
THE PREDICTION OF THE FULFILLMENT OF REDEMPTION THROUGH THE MESSIAH. By CHARLE® 
Aucustus Briaes, D.D., PROFESSOR IN THE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 1 VOL., 8VO, $9,504) 


‘This book is second in seen to no theological work which has appeared in this country during the present century.” — 
The Critic (New York). 


The Sentimental Calendar. 


By J. 8, oF DALE, AUTHOR OF ‘‘GUERNDALE” AND ‘‘THE CRIME OF HENRY VANE.” ORNA- 

MENTED BY HEAD PIECES BY F. G. ATtwoop. 1 VOoL., 12mMo, $2.00. 

The Calendar consists of a series of twelve of the very striking and original stories by ‘‘J. S., of Dale,” 
stories which, by their quaintness, literary finish, and altogether unique character, have already taken their 
place among the best in our literature. A number of the stories appear in print now for the first time. The 
book is beautifully printed by De Vinne and eminently appropriate for the holiday season. 
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Chronicle of the Coach. 


CHARING Cross TO ILFRACOMBE, BY JOHN DENISON CHAMPLIN, JR. ILLUSTRATED BY EDWARD L. 

CHICHESTER. 1 VOL., 12Mo0, $2. 00. 

Mr. CHAMPLIN has written a breezy story of a ride through England on a oust and-four. The narrative 
is always bright and entertaining. The illustrations by Mr. Chichester are extremely clever, and add much to 
the charm of the book. 


“Jt would be hard to find a dull page, or even a stupid «One of the most delightful books that has been published 
paragraph, from cover to cover.”—The Christian Union. in many a day.”—Boston Traveller. 
itful § oe 
a | The Creoles of Louisiana. 
~ By GrorGce W. CABLE, AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE GRANDISSIMES,” ‘‘OLD CREOLE Days,” ETC. 1 VOL., 


47To, RicHLY ILLUSTRATED, ExTRA CLOTH. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, $2.50. 


“Mr. Cable fairly revels in the wealth of reminiscence, tra- | a rhetovical style.”—San Francisco Examiner. 
dition and legends, of which his subject is so prolific. The “Vivid, discriminating, picturesque ; an admirable pieve of 
free flow of his story shows he is at ease, that he is in his own | literary work.” —Boston Journal, 

kingdom, where facts and fancy glide gracefully together in 





RE- | 





uy | A Secret of the Sea, and other Stories. 
ime | By BRANDER MatTtTHEws. YELLOW PAPER SERIES, 50 CENTS; CLOTH, $1.00. 
; “Nobody can read these stories without being genuinely would be hard be find.”—Troy Times. 
the —) entertained.”—New York Hxaminer. «‘The volume is capital reading for an hour of leisures’— 
par- “A more enjoyable collection -¥ short stories than this it Boston Advertiser. 
ROF. & 


ue 


The Late Mrs. Null. 


7 By FRANK R. Stockton. 1 VoL., 12mo, $1.50. 


1e \ «There is nothing like it in the domain of English fiction. among living American story-tellers, and this, his first effort 
It bubbles over with merriment; it leads you up to the most as a sustained nouvel, is marked by as much novelty, humor, 
unexpected incidents; it has all the breezy charm of a pas- and unexpectedness as any of the shorter tales which have 
toral.”—Philadelphia Record. made his name famous.”—Boston Courier. 

“Mr. Stockton is undeniably the most original and unique 


Stockton’s Stories. A New Volume: The Christmas 
Wreck. 


Contents: ‘‘THe CHRISTMAS WRECK,” “A Story OF ASSISTED FATE,” ‘‘AN UNHISTORIC PAGE,” 

i “A TALE OF NEGATIVE GRAVITY,” ‘THE CLOVERFIELDS CARRIAGE, “'THE REMARKABLE WRECK 
OF THE ‘THOMAS Hykg,’” ‘‘My BuLu-CALF,” ‘‘THE DIsCcOURAGER OF HEsITANCY (Sequel to The 
Lady, or The Tiger ?), anda ‘‘BorRowED MontH” (Hast and West). 12mMo, CLoTH, $1.25. 

“Any man who can make one laugh and drive away ‘the could have imagined such an extravagant phantasy as ‘A Tale 
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HE blues’ as effectually as Frank R. Stockton has done deserves of Negative Gravity,’ or have reduced to writing such an odd 
1 » avote of thanks from his fellows. . . What a story to conceit as ‘A Story of Assisted Fate’?”—Chicago Standard, 
TH F) yead aloud is that of ‘A Borrowed Month’ . . . Who 


bi 


eat FE . 
hia & The Midge. 
a By H. C. Bunner. 1 Vou, 12mo, $1.00. 
: A story which is making and broadening its audience every day. 


2 “«The Midge’ is simply delightful. She isa precious little «He has painted the French quarter of New York, among 
2s. fF piece. The character is capitaily true, and the life, in all its which his scenes are laid, with a quaint fidelity to the original 
singular surroundings, is most entertaining.”—N. Y. Commer- | that reminds us of Dickens, without his exaggeration, and he 
E cial Advertiser has drawn his characters with the touches of a master that 
re, Pee. | most delightful novel of the season.”—Springfleld | save so much description.”—N, ¥. Mail and Bxpress, 
of epublican, 


The Sik Buyer Christmas Annual. 


112 PAGES. PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. By Mat, TEN CENTs. 

The Christmas number of TuE Book BuyER gives a complete list of the books published for the holiday 
season, its special articles and reviews being beautifully illustrated, and written by prominent writers. The 
chief illustrations are printed in colors on ivory-finished paper. The contributors include Miss Louisa M. 

Alcott, Miss Edith M. Thomas, Mr. George Parsons Lathrop, Miss Sara O. Jewett, Mr. Roger Riordan, Mrs. 
a] Schuyler Van Rennsselaer, Mrs. Burton Harrison, J. D. Champlin, Jr., Ripley Hitchcock, and Mr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie. 


THE BOOK BUY#£EB is an illustrated monthly summary of American and fore literature. The annual subscrip- 
tion being $1.00. It is published on the first day of each month giving a succinct account of the literature of the day. Not only 
are all the American books reviewed, but the London correspondence keeps readers abreast with new English publications. 
Each number fully illustrated. Portraits of well-known authors published monthly. Sample,copy sent to any address. 


in 





These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


ir CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
743 & 745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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SCRIBNER’S 


Burnett (F. H.).- 


Dodge (M. M.).. 


Verne (Jules)... 


Stockton (F. R.) 


Wright (H. C.).. 


Holder (C. F.).--. 


Lanier (Sidney) 


Pyle (Howard).. 
Harrison (C. C.) 


Drake (S. A.).--- 
Alton (Edmund) 


Beard (D. C.)..-. 
Eggleston (E.).. 


Brooks (Noah... 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


“For young and old, it is simply a perfect story.”—Cincinnati Com. Gazette. 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. Illustrated by R. B. Birch. 
Just Ready. $2.00. 








« 4 great favorite, not only in America, but in other lands.”—Boston Advertiser. 


HANS BRINKER; or, THE SILVER SKATES, With 60 illus- 
trations. $1.50. 


«The prince of story-tellers.”—London Times. 


ese illustrations. Volumes sold separately. The set, 
evdUe 





‘“‘His stories are irresistibly attractive.”—Phila. Times, 
THE STORY OF VITEAU. Hlustrations by R.B. Birch. $1.50. 
A JOLLY FELLOWSHIP. Illustrated. $1.50. 


—— a PRINCE, and OTHER FAIRY TALES, Ilus- 

rated. -50 

ROUNDABOUT RAMBLES IN LANDS OF FACT AND FICTION, 
200 illustrations. $1.50. 

TALES OUT OF SCHOOL. Illustrated. $1.50. 

THE TING-A-LING TALES. Illustrated by E. Bensell. $1.00. 





«Her tales will rivet the attention of little readers, even when there is a book of 
fairy tales to follow.”— Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN HISTORY. Illus. $ $1.50. 
CHILDREN?S STORIES OF AMERICAN PROGRESS. Hllustrat- 
ed, Just Ready. $1.50. 





‘His popular accounts of all manner of curious creatures are valuable contribu- 
tions to juvenile literature.”— Washington Capital. 
MARVELS OF ANIMAL LIFE. Illustrated. $2.00. 
THE IVORY KING: a Popular Account of the Elephant and its 
Allies. Lllustrated. Just Ready. $2.09. 





THE BOYS LIBRARY OF LEGEND AND CHIVALRY. Illus- 
trated. 4 vols. $2.00each. The set, $7.00. 
THE Boy’s KinG Artour. THE Boy’s PERCY. 
THE Boy’s FROISSART. THE KNIGHTLY LEGENDS OF WALES. 


THE MERRY ADVENTURES OF ROBIN HOOD. Fully illus- 
trated by the Authér. Leather, $4.50; cloth, $3.00. 





‘«There is more virtue in one of these stories than in the entire library of modern 
juvenile literature.”—Julian Hawthorne. 
BRIC-A-BRAC STORIES, Illustrated by Walter Crane, $2.00. 
THE a STORY-BOOK. Illustrated by Rosina 
Emmet, $2.00. . 


THE MAKING OF NEW ENGLAND. 100 illustrations. Just 
Ready. $1.50. 








AMONG THE LAW-MAKERS. Illustrated. Just Ready. $2.50. 





“Invaluable not only to boys, but their parents.”—Pitisburgh Telegraph. 


THE AMERICAN BOY'S HANDY BOOK; or, What to Do and 
How to Dolt. Lllustrated by the Author. $2.00. 





“‘Nobody has pictured boy-life with greater power or more fidelity than Mr. Eggle- 
ston.”—Hartford Times. 


THE HOOSIER SCHOOL-BOY. Illustrated. $1.00. 





THE BOY EMIGRANTS. Mlustrated. $1.50. 
THE FAIRPORT NINE, Illustrated. $1.25. 








In addition to these books there are many interesting and important volumes not enumerated here, 
which will be found in the illustrated Catalogue of Scribner’s Books for the Young. Sent to any address 


on application, 


CHARLES 


SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF JULES VERNE’S STORIES, 9 
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QUEER STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Illustrated. $1.00. fj 
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SCRIBNER & WELFORD’S NEW BOOKS. 


LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH, 


And the Court of France in the Seventeenth Century. 


By Miss JULIA PARDOE. With eighteen steel portraits and numerous illustrations on wood. 8 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, uncut, $15.00. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF EDWARD, LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY. 


With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and Continuation of the Life. By Stpnry L. Lex, B.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford. With four etched portraits. Fine paper, medium 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 
«*. “Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s Autobiography” is one of the most fascinating and entertaining books ofits class. It 
illustrates the habits and customs of English and French society at the beginning of the seventeenth century, and it forms an 
important commentary on the history of James the First’s reign. 














GIOVANNI DUPRE: A HISTORY OF MUSIC from the 
The Story of a Florentine Sculptor. Earliest Times to the Present. 

Ry HENRY SIMMONS FRIEZE, Professor at the Univer- | By W. S. RocxsrRo, author of ‘‘ The Life of Handel,” 
sity of Michigan. With two Dialogues on Art from etc. In one volume 8vo, of about 450 pp., cloth, 
the Italian of Augusto Conti. Illustrated with full- $6.00. 
page wood engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.25. SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS.—Section I.— Music in the Early 

“‘ We have rarely read a more delightful book. It has all | Ages. Section II.—Music in the Middle Ages. Section IIl.— 
the fascination of a well-told story, so that from the beginning | Music in the Seventeenth Century. Section IV.—Music in the 

tc the end readers will follow the fortunes of the great Floren- as, 7 Century. Section V.—Modern Music. Section VI. 

tine sculptor with unwavering interest.”—London Publishers’ | —future Prospects. 

ireular. 








MEMORIALS OF WASHINGTON AND OF MARY, HIS MOTHER, 
AND MARTHA, HIS WIFE. 

From Letters and Papers of Robert Cary and James Sharples. By MAsor JAMES WALTER. Illustrated with 

portraits in autotype of Washington and his wife, of seven prominent American women of the period, and 


of Priestley, from paintings by Sharples ; also, a portrait of Mary Washington by Middleton. Royal 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, $6.00. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM CAVENDISH, DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
To which is added ‘‘ The True Relation of my Birth, Breeding, and Life.””) By MARGARET, Duchess of Nev 
castle, Edited by C. H. Frrru, M.A. With fouretched portraits. Fine paper, medium 8vo, cloth; $6.00. 


x*» No better view of both sides of the Civil War can be had than by reading these Memoirs for the Royalist, and the 
Memoirs of Col. Hutchinson for the Parliamentary side of the struggle. 








LORD LINDSAY’S SKETCHES OF FAMOUS PLAYS. 


THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN ART. | With a Discourse by way of Prologue on the Play- 
houses of the Restoration. By J. FitzGERALD 


By the Late Lorp Linpsay (Earl of Crawford and Mo..oy, author of ‘‘ Court Life Below Stairs,” 
Balcarres). New edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo, | etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 
cloth, $9.00. 


THE FOLLIES AND FASHIONS OF OUR GRANDFATHERS (1807). 


Embellished with thirty-seven whole-page Plates, including Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dress (hand-colored and 
heightened with gold and silver), Sporting and Coaching Scenes (hand-colored), fanciful Prints, Portraits 
of Celebrities, etc. (many from Original Copper-plates). By ANDREW W. TUER, author of *‘ Bartolozzi 
and his Works,”’ etc., etc. Demy 8vo, the costumes carefnlly tinted and heightened with gold and silver, 
at $10.00. Large paper, crown 4to, with earliest impressions of the plates; the costumes extra carefully 
tinted and heightened with gold and silver, signed and numbered, at $25.00. 


+". Quaint, amusing, dependable, and distinctly covetable. The binding more than suggests buckskin breeches and needie- 
work samplers ; in fact, they are there. 


THE BOOK FANCIER; Or, The Romance of Book Collecting. 


By Percy FirzGERALD. Elzevir 8vo, vellum cloth, gilt top, uncut, $2.00. 

CoNTENTS.—Of Book Collectors and Book Dealers; of the Mazarin Bible; Concerning the Incunables or Cradle Books ; of the 
Elzevirs, Plantins, and old Printers; of Caxtons and of the English Printers; of the Library; of Binding and its Curiosities ; of 
Curiosities of Printing ; of Illustrated Books and ‘‘ Luxurious Editions,” etc., etc. 











wy The above books will be sent on receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular stock, also of Bohn’s 
Libraries, will be mailed, tf desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of Musical Literature ready. New Cata- 
logue of Choice and Rare Books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York. 
THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. 


By DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


Wee. 2s .OSTRATIONS BY Baw VZOW Cox. 














Large Quarto, Cloth, $15.00. A limited edition, consisting of thirty-five copies, proofs on 
India paper, will be issued at $25.00. 





‘*Tt is a rare pleasure to find among the scores of holiday books issued at this season, one so 
superb in conception and execution as Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s poem, ‘The Blessed Damozel,’ illus- 
trated by Mr. Kenyon Cox. Not since Mr. Vedder made his wonderful pictures for Omar Khayyam 
has any series of illustrations appeared comparable with these by Mr. Cox. We are not forgetful of 
the beautiful drawings Mr. Will H. Low furnished to Keats’ ‘Lamia’ last year, a work which, for 
some unaccountable reason, did not receive the welcome its merits called for. Mr. Cox’s work is not 
only strikingly original, but it is remarkable for the amount of thought expended upon it, and not 
less for its masterly execution and finish, in several instances approaching very nearly to the strength 
and purity of the ancient Greek modeling. It is almost impossible to curb one’s enthusiasm in look- 
ing over Mr. Cox’s pictures; surely few artists have executed within a year or more twenty such 
paintings as these which are reproduced to illustrate Rossetti’s poem with marvelous accuracy.”— 
The Capital, Washington, D. C. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 
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No House is Properly Furnished that has not in it a Good Cyclopedia. 


From Hon. FRANK Hatton, Ex-United States Postmaster-General. 

“After a thorough examination of the latest published edition of the “INTERNATIONAL CycLopPeprA,” I do not hesitate to 
recommend it to all who desire a complete, and, I believe an absolutely correct work, unsurpassed by any other publication of 
like character.” 

TAKE NOTICE.—Pa.ties living in the vicinity of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, New Orleans, Cleveland, 
Nashville, and other large cities, can have volumes left with them for examination, free of charge. 

Sold on easy monthly payments to anybody, anywhere. Can buy it by mail, where we have no agent. Agents wanted. And 
terms most liberal. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 755 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mention this Magazine. 
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/DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


The Writings of EDWARD P. ROE. 


R. H. STODDARD says in the Mail and Hapress :—‘‘ Mr. RoE is, without doubt, the most popular of 
living American novelists. He is a straightforward, honest, hearty writer, who knows what constitutes a good 
» story; and given a good story, such as his last one, ‘He Fell in Love with his Wife,’ he can tell it better than 
any other American writer.” 


He Fell in Love with his Wife. 


' A Novel. By Edward P. Roe. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. ' 








# 


ial 


, * 
Nature's Serial Story. 

A New Edition, uniform with Mr. Roe’s other stories. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

a The titles of Mr. Ioe’s other stories, which are published at the uniform price of $1.50, are: 


BARRIERS BURNED AWAY.—WHAT CAN SHE D0O?—OPENING A CHESTNUT BURR.—NEAR TO 
NATURE’S HEART.—WITHOUT A HOME.—HIS SOMBRE RIVALS.A YOUNG GIRL’S WOOING.—AN 
ORIGINAL BELLE.—DRIVEN BACK TO EDEN.—FROM JEST TO EARNEST.—A KNIGHT OF THE XIXTH 
CENTURY.—A FACE ILLUMINED.—A DAY OF FATE. 





| ' Blue Jackets of ’67. 


A History of the Navy in the War of Secession. For Young People. By Willis J. Abbot. With many 
illustrations, chiefly by W. C. Jackson. Quarto, Cloth, $3.00. 


“In external appearance in subject matter, and in method of treatment, this is as attractive a volume as one often sees. 
The eye is caught at the first glance by the original material and design of the cover, as appropriate as it is unconventional, and 
in admirable taste. Turning the leaves, one finds a profusion of spirited illustrations of all manner of stirring incidents in the 
great naval contests of our latest war. Coming to the direct work of the author, the reader becomes inevitably interested in the 
graphic and vivid narration of sea fights, naval expeditions, the daring of blockade runners, the thrilling passages of personal 
courage, and the many deeds of heroism. In such events as these the naval history of the War of ’61 abounds, and they lose 
nothing in the nervous, vigorous, and often brilliant style of the narrator.”—Christian Union, 


deci 





mPa fia te 


Practical American Cookery and Household Management. 


By Juliet Corson. With nearly 100 Illustrations. $1.50. A comprehensive book, embodying the last 
results of the author's long experience as a writer and teacher of cookery. 





The Bow of Orange Ribbon. 


A picture of Colonial Knickerbocker Life. By Amelia E, Barr, author of ‘‘Jan Vedder's Wife,’’ 
4 “A Daughter of Fife,” etc. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


The Children of the Week. 


Being the honest and only authentic account of certain stories as related by the Red Indian to Alexander 
Selkirk, Jr., herein truthfully set down by William Theodore Peters, with pictures thereunto by Clinton 
Peters. 87 illustrations. Cloth, $2.50. 


qn. Elsie’s Kith and Kin. 


A New Volume in the ever increasingly popular Elsie Series. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. Sets of the Elsie 


Books, 12 volumes, $15.00. 
Mildred’s Boys and Girls. 


A New Volume in the Mildred Series. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. The characters of the Elsie Books appear 
also in the Mildred Books. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York. 
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CALENDARS FOR 1887. 


Exquisite and novel Calendars, cut out in shapes indicated 
by their titles. Each has a separate leaf for every month, with 
designs of flowers, etc., appropriate to the seasons. These 
are beautifully printed in many colors in the centre of each 
“star,” etc. The top (January) leaf of each has a bright snow- 
scene, with the ‘frosted ” effect. 

Every design is entirely different from the others. 


1. The Cross and Crescent Calendar. 
In the shape of an ornamental silver Cross, com- 
bined with a golden Crescent. 


2. The Star and Crescent Calendar. 
In the shape of a Star and golden Crescent. 

3. The Sun and Star Calendar. 
In the shape of a silver Star, combined with a circu- 
lar figure with a wavy outline, printed in gold and 
crimson bronzes. Very striking and bright. 

Tied with ribbon, each copy in envelope, $1.00. 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE “HILL AND DALE” 
SERIES. 


FLOWERS FROM DELL AND 
BOWER. 


With fac-similes of autograph poems by HELEN JACKSON 
(“H. H.”), CELIA THAXTER, and Lucy Larcom. Design of 
+ cope” and lapageria on cover. Includes the following 
plates: 

Jacqueminot Roses,  atoesy J Arbutus, White Daisies and 
Grasses, Moss Roses, Easter Lilies, Sweet-peas, Wild Roses, 
Violets, Jonquils and Crocuses, Pink and White Azaleas, White 
Lilies, Pale Yellow Roses. 

The other volumes in this series are: 


Flowers from Hill and Dale. 
Flowers from Glade and Garden. 
Flowers from Here and There. 
Flowers from Sunlight and Shade. 


Each volume contains twelve remarkable illustrations of 
flowers in the best style of color work. 

No DESIGN IS REPEATED throughout the five volumes. 

The text in each case is composed of a large number of poems 
by the best poets, and each book has two or three or more fac- 
similes of autograph poems by prominent writers. 

Each volume is a flat quarto, printed on fine laid paper, gilt 
edges. Each cover richly ornamented in silver, gold, and 
color. Ina box. New price, $2.50. 





FAMILIAR BIRDS, and WHAT the 
POETS SING OF THEM. 


fllustrated by FIDELIA BripGEs. Edited by SustrE Barstow 
SKELDING. 

_A handsome volume, containing many beautiful poems, etc., 
relating to the best-loved birds. Includes fac-similes of the 
handwriting of John Burroughs, Dora Read Goodale, and 
Margaret E. Sangster. Contains all the illustrations (larger 
size)of THE BIRD-SONGS SERIES, and much additional reading 
matter. It is much larger, size of page being 934x11}¢ inches. 
Richly bound, cloth, full gilt, ornate design of birds, vine, etc., 
in gold and color on cover. In a box, $5.00. 





The most beautiful edition ever published of Clement C. 
Moore’s always popular Rhymes about St. Nicholas. 


A VISIT FROM SANTA CLAUS. 
Illustrated in colors by VIRGINIA GERSON, artist of ‘‘ Rose- 
buds,” “‘ Tiny Men and Maidens,” etc. With designs adapted 
to delight children. Bright cover in gold and colors, with 
design of Santa Claus driving through the air. 
4to, boards, red cloth back, $1.00. 
Certain to be a most desirable and standard holiday book 


Tau New 
“TVORINE ” 
BINDING. 


—+ 


A remarkable 
and beautiful 
binding, prepar- 














4 ed especially for 
AG Otar: “# 4 anumber of vol- 
4 umes for gifts. 





A fine engraving of perfect finish is printed by a secret pro- 
cess upon the ‘“Ivorine,” a material which closely resembles 


it, and is mounted upon rough, white drawing paper or heavy 
antique paper, in colors. The whole, with a ‘‘ Ragged Edge” 


great novelty. 
A Child’s Dream of a Star. * 


The Bird-Songs Series. 





Serirs, but designed to surpass it in every particular. 


THE BIRD-SONGS SERIES. 
Illustrated by FIDELIA BRIDGES. Edited by Susie BARSTOW 
SKELDING. 

The colored plates are printed in the most artistic manner on 
“‘water-color” paper; the designs are unusually attractive, 
and no expense has been spared in every detail of make-up. 

1. Songs of Birds. 

Colored designs of Swallow and Arrow-head ; Snow- 
< bunting and Pine Bough; Wrens and Honeysuckle ; 
and Sea-gull and Surf. 

2. Birds of Meadow and Grove. 

Colored designs of Yellow Birds and Mullein; Robins 
and Apple-blossoms ; Bluebirds and Morning-glories ; 
and Snow-birds and Rose-hips. 

3. Songsters of the Branches. - 

Colored designs of Orioles and Plum-blossoms ; Song 
Sparrows and Wild Roses; Thrush and Sweet-peas ; 
and Chickadees and Autumn Leaves. * 

Each contains poems, etc., of birds, by well-known writers, 
and a contribution by M. E. SANGSTER, DORA GOODALE, or 
JOHN BuRROUGHS in fac-simile of MS. 

Each of these is offered in two different styles: 

IVORINE STYLE (see THE NEW IVORINE BINDING). 

Each volume in heavy antique covers, ragged edges. 

1. Coffee-color, engraving of birds in brown on the Ivorine. 

2. Olive-green, engraving in red on the Ivorine. 

8. Terra-cotta, engraving in blue on the Ivorine. 

Tied with silk-and-gold cord, each in silvered box, $1.50. 
GILT-EDGED STYLE.—Each volume with covers in blended 
bronzes, with exquisite designs of birds onsame. Gilt edges. 
Each tied with two knots of ri bon, in a box, $1.00. 


THE PEARL FOUNTAIN 
And Other Fairy Tales. 
This delightful book is offered in an attractive new binding 
at about one-half of its former price. Large 8vo, fully 








for children. 


illustrated, cloth, $2.00. 





Any of the above books can be had of your bookseller, or will be sent to any address, at publishers’ expense, on receipt of 


advertised price. Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


New catalogue and illuminated circular, with full descriptions of HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS Jor old and young, sent 


Tree to any address if SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE is mentioned. 


WHITE, STOKES, & ALLEN, Publishers, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


ivory in every particular. This then has a title engraved upon i 





and a knot of silk-and-metal cord, forms a dainty cover of © 


At $1.00 = i Golden Words of Holy Men. 
( Silver Thoughts of Great Minds, | 
At $1.50 Birthday Flowers. 


Suggested by the remarkably successful Flower-Songs | 


—_— 


DELIGHTFUL HOLIDAY GIFTS AT SLIGHT Cost | . 
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A New Series of Importance in which Two Volumes are 
Ready. 


THE LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 


Written so as to interest all readers, especially YOUNG PEOPLE, 
and designed to be strictly accurate and valuable and to give 
the results of the latest research. The intention is to make it 
the STANDARD series of its class. 

Each volume, 12mo, from new type on good paper, with illus- 
trations. Bound uniformly in red cloth, with attractive design 
in black and gold on covers, showing portraits of Washington, 
Lincoln, Grant, and Garfield. Each volume, $1.25. 


1. George Washington. 
2. Ulysses Grant, 
By WILLIAM O. STODDARD, 


Author of “The Life of Abraham Lincoln,” “Dab Kinzer,” 
“Esau Hardery,” etc., etc. 

Other volumes in preparation. The “Life of Grant,” is pub- 
lished out of its chronological order because of the present 
great interest in the subject. 





A Delightful New Series of 
RELIGIOUS VOLUMES. 


A series of volumes (of both prose and verse) of a religious 
nature. Much attention has been given to the make-up of 
these books, the intention being to render them especially de- 
sirable as gifts for those in affliction, aged people, and others, 
as well for all persons at such times as Christmas, Lent, and 
Easter. 


1. Of the Imitation of Christ. Tuomas A KEmpIs. | 


2. Religious Poems, Edited by C. E. ALEXANDER. 
3. The Pilgrim®s Progress. JOHN BUNYAN. 
4. Make Thy Way Mine, and Other Poems, 


3vy GRORGE KLINGLE. A volume of poems, chiefly religious, of 
very great merit. Many of these have appeared in 7'he Inde- 
pendent, The Christian Union, and others of the highest class 
of religious periodicals. 

Each 1 vol., 16mo, clear type, with wide margins, on very fine 
laid paper. 

Pale-brown cloth, appropriate ornamentation on covers in 
silver and gold. Each volume, $1.00. 

Photo-Etching Binding, with photo-etching of some famous 
painting on parchment-paper cover, in box, $1.00. 

Half calf, gilt top, $2.00. 

Limp calf, red-under-gold edges, round corners, in box, $3.00. 

Tree calf, gilt edges, in box, $3.50. 

(Sold separately or in sets. For other particulars, send for 
catalogue.) 

Others in preparation. 


THE ‘“ CHIPS” SERIES. 


Miniature volumes uniform in size and typography with 
the “Gems” and ‘‘Golden Thoughts.” Bright, pithy selec- 
tions. Bound in an entirely new style, in parchment-paper 
covers, ornamented with photo-etchings after celebrated 
portraits. 

1. Chips from Dickens. With portrait of DICKENs. 

2. Chips from Thackeray. With portrait of 

THACKERAY. 
3. Chips from Great Authors. With portrait of 
SHAKESPEARE. Per vol., 50 cts. As a set, boxed, $1.50. 





BUGLE-ECHOES, or THE POETRY 
OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


Both Northern and Southern. Edited by Francis F. 
BROWNE, editor of The Dial, Chicago. 

New Edition. Beautifully illustrated and bound. SOLD BY 
SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. AGENTS WANTED. Cloth, $2.50; Half 
Morocco, $3.75 ; Full Morocco, $5.00. 





An Important Announcement. 
Clara Erskine Clement's Series of Outline Art-histories 
Sor Beginners and Students, now complete by the 
Addition of 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Uniform with PAINTING and SCULPTURE, by the same 
well-known author. With-over 130 valuable illustrations. 

Each of these three books covers its ground in an interesting 
way, giving a good idea of all the great painters, sculptors, 
or architects, and their works, as wcll as enabling any one 
who wishes a general knowledge of the subject to obtain it in 
a pleasant way. Very readable. Fully and handsomely 
illustrated with numerous full-page illustrations and cuts set 
in the text. With complete indexes 

Each 1 vol., 8vo. Tastefully bound. With artistic design 
stamped in gold on cloth cover, $2.50. 

Half calf, new colors, $5.00. 


STUDIES FOR PAINTING BIRDS. 


By FIDELIA BRIDGES. ‘Studies of Decorative Birds,” printed 
on ‘* water-color” paper, in the highest grade of color-work in 
reproduction of this well-known artist’s originals. Size of 
plate, 94 x 114g inches. Each design separately, 40 cts. Set 
of 12 in a neat box, $3.00. 

1, Swallows and Arrowhead; 2, Snow-buntings and Pine 
Bough; 3, Wrens and Honeysuckle; 4, Sea-gull and Surf; 
5, Yellow-birds and Mullein; 6, Robins and Apple-blossoms ; 
7, Blue-birds and Morning-glories ; 8, Snow-birds and Rose- 
hips; 9, Orioles and Plum-blossoms; 10, Song-sparrows and 
Wild Roses ; 11, Thrush and Sweet-peas; 12, Chickadees and 
Autumn Leaves. 





A New Series of Miss Skelding’s 


STUDIES FOR PAINTING 
FLOWERS. 


FIFTH SERIES. 1, Jacqueminot Roses; 2, Trailing Ar- 
butus ; 3, White Daisies and Grasses ; 4, Moss Roses ; 5, Easter 
Lilies; 6, Sweet-peas; 7, Wild Roses; 8, Violets; 9, Jon- 
quils and Crocuses ; 10, Pink and White Azaleas; 11, White 
Lilies; 12, Pale Yellow Roses. 

Separately, 25 cts. each. Set of 12 in a box, $2.00. 





A New ** Murrey” Book. 


THE BOOK OF ENTREES. 


By the same author, THomas J. Murrey, formerly profes- 
sional caterer of the Astor House, New York, Continental 
Hotel, Philadelphia, and other leading hotels. 

Mr. MURREY’S Own recipes (over 125 in number) for entrées 
of all varieties. Invaluable for dinners, lunches, late break- 
fasts, etc. 

The others in this series are: 

1. Firry Soups. 

2. Firry SALADS. 

3. BREAKFAST DAINTIES. 

4, PUDDINGS AND DAINTY DESSERTS. 

Each one of the above is a 16mo, printed on fine laid paper 
from new, clear type. 

Boards, separate design for each cover in bright coloring, 
with appropriate subject. Each vol. 50 cts. 

Cloth, stamped in gold and color. Each vol. 75 cts. 


Mr. Murrey’s other volumes are in larger size: 
VALUABLE COOKING RECIPES, cloth, 75 cts. 
SALADS AND SAUCES, paper, 60 cts ; cloth, $1 25. 


AN ATTRACTIVE NEW “ LUCILE.” 


With numerous new full-page illustrations by H. N. Capy, 
including a new portrait of the author. With beautiful border 


designed by W. St John Harper, and engraved by George T. 
Andrew, printed in tints. Large Octavo, gilt edges, beveled 
boards, $2.50. 





Any of the above books can be had of your bookseller, or will be sent to any address, at publishers’ expense, on receipt of 


advertised price. Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


New catalogue and illuminated circular, with full descriptions of HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS for ola and young, sent free 


to any address if SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE is mentioned. 


WHITE, STOKES, & ALLEN, Publishers, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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NEW AMERICAN 


FICTION, VERSE #© HUMOR 


GEORGE H. PICARD’s NEW NovVEL. 





OLD BONIFACE., 


By the author of “A Mission Flower,” and “A Matter of Taste.” 


The scene is placed in London and the chief characters are 
three Americans and several Scotch people, portrayed with 
the fine touch of this rising novelist. Most delicate and enjoy- 
able wit and satire pervade the story, which is an interesting 
one. 

Large 12mo, on fine laid paper, attractively bound in vellum 
cloth with conventional design of thistles in colored inks, $1.50. 


Delightful Short Stories, 


REAL PEOPLE. 


A volume of new Short Stories. By Marton Wricox, for- 
merly an editor of The New Englander, and instructor in Yale 
College. Comprises ‘‘A Spanish-American Engagement,” 
** Keepsakes,” ‘* Concha Casablanca,” etc., ete. Attractively 
printed on laid paper. Tastefully bound in cloth, $1.00. 





An Interesting New Series of American Verse. 


The volumes now ready are composed larg:ly of bright vers 
de société, and future numbers of the series will be, in general, 
of the same nature. 

Delightful in size, and quiet, tasteful binding. 


iI. CAP AND BELLS. 
By SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 


Sparkling verses, some of which have appeared in The Cen- 
tury and other well-known publications. 


2. POINT LACE AND DIAMONDS. 
By GrorGE A. BAKER. 

A new edition of this wonderfully successful little volume, 
with many additions and revisions. 

Each 1 vol., Elzevir 16mo, from new plates, on very fine laid 
paper. Olive-green vellum cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, 
neat ornamentation in gold, $1.00. 





Uniform with ‘‘ Point Lace and Diamonds” in size, binding, 
and price: . 


The BAD HABITS of GOOD SOCIETY. 
By GreorGe A. BAKER. 





A Welcome New Series. 
THE GOOD THINGS OF “ LIFE.” 


Tiird Series. Now ready. With new stamp after design by 
F. G. Attwood. Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, $2.50. 


New Jditions of the successful first two Series. 





“LIFE’S*’ VERSES. 


Second Series. Illustrated by Mitchell, Brennan, Attwood, 
McVickar, Herford, Sterner, and others. Similar tothe First 
Series, but containing selections of more recent date. Filled 
with illustrations, none of which appear in the First Series. 
Uniform in size with First Series,in apple-green cloth, attract- 
ively ornamented in red and gold, $1.50. 





DELIGHTFUL AND CHOICE 


EDITIONS oF POEMS 


Five Interesting Additions to ‘+ The Lyric Poets.” 


SIR JOHN SUCKLING’S POEMS. 


A new edition, with memoir and notes. Edited by FRED- 
ERICK A. STOKES. With new etching by J. S. KING, after the 
portrait by Vandyke. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

Edition de Luxe. 

Limited to 100 Corres (signed and numbered) on hand-made 

paper, large Svo, very wide margins, uncut, $5.00. 








The Ballad Book. Allingham. 

Vignettes in Rhyme. Austin Dobson. 

At the Sign ofthe Lyre. Austin Dobson. 
On Viol and Flute. Edmund Gosse. 


The other volumes in the series are: 
Frederick Locker’s Complete Poems, 
Lyra Elegantiarum, Locker. 
Winthrop M. Praed’s Complete Poems. 
Songs from the Dramatists. Bell. 


Each of the nine vols., 12mo, cloth (various colors), bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, decor ation in color and gold, $2.00. Maroon 
vellum cloth, gilt top, plain, $2.00. Half calf, extra, gi top, 
$100. Tree calf, gilt edges, $5.00. 

Of one of these’ books The Buffalo Times says: *‘ White, 
Stokes, & Allen are rapidly acquiring distinction for the high 
quality of the literature which they publish, and the artistic 
manner, fine binding, clear, beautiful new type and elegant 
paper in which they present their books to the public. We 
heartily commend the book.” 





Wuire, STOKES, & ALLEN’S 16M0 SERIES OF POETICAL 
Works IN DAINTY BINDINGS. 

Uniform in size and style. Printed in clear type, on jine 
laid paper, wide margins. Mostly made up of #oets whose 
works appear in no other good American Edition. Very 
attractive in appearance, 

Volumes sold separately or in sets. 

1. Charlotte Bronté’s Complete Poems, 

2. George Eliot’s Miscellaneous Poems. 

3. George Eliot’s The Spanish Gypsy. 

4. Thomas Gray’s Complete Poems. 

5. W. ™M. Thackeray’s Complete Pocms. 

G. Goethe's Faust. 

7. London Lyrics. Frederick Lockcr. 

8. London Rhymes. Frederick Locker. 

9. Heine’s Book of Songs. 

10. The Golden Treasury. Palgrave. 

11. Charles Dickens’s Complete Poems, 

12. Lucile. Owen Meredith, 

13. Tennyson’s Lyrical Poems. Palgrave. 

Each one of the above is offered in a variety of bindings, all 
of which have been given great care. 


Parchment-paper covers, with hand-illuminated design on 
side ; title and back printed in red ink. Different design for 
each volume. In a box, $1.00. 

Cloth (different color for each volume), full metal cover, gilt 
top, $1.00, 

Olive-green vellum cloth, gilt top, plain. $1.00. 

Half calf extra, gilt top. In a box, $2.00. 


Limp, full pocket-book calf, round corners, red-under-golkd 4 


edges. In a box, $3.00. Tree calf, gilt edges. Ina box, $3.50. 

Of one of these volumes The Week says: ‘‘The critic finds 
it impossible to take up this volume without being prepos- 
sessed in its favor by the dainty loveliness of its dress. The 
ee charming, the margins are liberal, the type neat and 
clear. 





New catalogue and illuminated circular with full descriptions of many HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS for old and young, sent 
Sree to any address if ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE is mentioned. 


Any of the above books can be had of your bookseller, or will be sent to any address, at publishers’ expense, on receipt of 
advertised price. Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. . 


WHITE, STOKES, & ALLEN, Publishers, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York Gity. 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


Riverside Edition, from new electrotype plates. 


With five Portraits. 


In eleven volumes, crown octavo, cloth, 


$1.50 each ; the set, $16.50; half calf, $30.25; half levant, $44.00. 

An entirely new and complete edition of Mr. Longfellow’s writings, including his Prose Works in two volumes, his Poems in 
six, and his translation of Dante’s Divina Commedia in three. It embraces all that Mr. Longfellow included in the latest edition 
of his works, together with all those pieces which have appeared since his death, with the sanction of his representatives. 
Head-notes are prefixed to poems, giving information respecting their suggestion and composition. This edition is not only 
complete, but systematic in arrangement, and furnished with all literary, historical, biographical, and bibliographical equip- 
ment necessary to a full understanding and enjoyment of Longfellow’s writings. 





The Madonna of the Tubs. 


3y ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of ‘The Gates Ajar,” 
“Beyond the Gates,” etc. With forty-three full-page and 
smaller illustrations, including figure, landscape, and ma- 
rine subjects by Ross TURNER and GEORGE H. CLEMENTS. 
12mo, tastefully bound, full gilt, $1.50. 
A touching story, admirable pictures, and tasteful mechan- 
ical execution make this a very attractive, yet inexpensive, 
gift-book. 





Poverty Grass. 


Short Stories by LILLIE CHACE WYMAN. 16mo, $1.25. 

CONTENTS: Hester’s Dower; Saint or Sinner; Luke Gardin- 
er’s Love ; The Child of the State; ‘‘A Stranger, yet at Home ;” 
And Joe; Bridget’s Story; Valentine’s Chance. 

«Poverty Grass” is much more than a story book: it isa 
moral deed. Let those who think our social system perfect, 
pause and read, and let those who reap the fruit of labor learn 
from ‘** Poverty Grass” what labor means.—Boston Beacon, 





A White Heron, and Other Stories. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of ‘A Country Doctor,” 

«‘Deepbaven,” etc. 18mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

Miss Jewett’s short stories hold a very high place in Ameri- 
can literature. Their admirable pictures of New England 
scenes and characters, their generous appreciation of all 
excellence, their quiet and kindly humor, and their graceful 
ease of narrative, give to them a peculiar charm. 


The Round Year. 


By Epira M. Tuomas, author of “A New Year's Masque.” 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

Miss Thomas has a fine sense of Nature in all its aspects and 
varied life. To this she adds the faculty and habit of close 
observation, and the literary skill to describe clearly and effect- 
ively. Her book is one which readers of Thoreau and Bur- 
roughs will highly value. 


Memoirs and Letters of Mrs. Madison. 


Edited by her Grandniece. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

Everybody who loves to read about the early Gays of our 
republic will take keen delight in the pages of this book. . . . 
It is a charming piece of biography, which will hold its own 
along with far more elaborate but less pleasing historical por- 
traits.—Utica Herald, 











THE CRUISE OF THE MYSTERY, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By CELIA THAXTER, author of ‘‘ Drift-Weed,” ‘‘ Among the Isles of Shoals,” etc. 


Parchment-paper covers, 16mo, $1.00. 


This volume is quite different from the two books of poems Mrs. Thaxter has previously published. Those celebrated the 
glory, majesty, Deauty, and mystery of the sea. This sings of the mystery and beauty of human love, the experience of human 


life. 
is a peculiarly dainty piece of bookmaking. 


The charm of the subject and the added charm of the song lend special attractions to the lyrics in this little volume, which 





The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
Translated by EDWARD FITZGERALD. Illustrated by ELimu 
VEDDER. New, smaller edition, with designs reproduced in 
phototype. Quarto, tastefully bound, $12.50. 
A beautiful and less expensive edition of Vedder’s mar- 
velous designs. 


Ten Dollars Enough. 


By CATHERINE OWEN. 16mo, $1.00. 

A household book of remarkable value. The writer tells a 
pleasant story, and weaves into it recipes and directions for 
cooking and housekeeping. ‘The story appeared serially in 
Good Housekeeping, and has received the unqualified com- 
mendation of many who have tested its suggestions. 


Beckonings for Every Day. 
A Calendar of Thought. Arranged by Lucy LARcom, editor 
of ‘‘ Breathings of the Better Life,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 
Miss Larcom has here gathered, from a very wide range of 
authors, passages of special value for help, suggestion, en- 
couragement, and consolation. 











Holy Tides. 


By Mrs. A. D. T. WurTNEY, author of “‘ Bonnyborough,” “The 
Gayworthys,” etc. Square 16mo, parchment-paper covers, 
15 cents. 

A tasteful book of thoughtful poetry, celebrating the ‘red- 
letter” days of the Church,—Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, 
Lent, Whitsunday, Trinity, and Easter,—which commemorate 
events notable in the religious experience of mankind. 





Darley’s Illustrations to Evangeline. 


TWELVE OUTLINE ILLUSTRATIONS to the Evangeline of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. By F. O0.C. DARLEY. New photo- 
type edition. Folio, $7.50. 

A new edition of this popular work has been prepared, not 
with lithograph prints as heretofore, but with phototypes 
from Mr. Darley‘’s original designs. The illustrations are 
exact reproductions of the artist’s drawings. 





*.* For sale by all booksellers. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston. 11 


East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





AMERICAN ART. 


Illustrated by 25 plates, executed by the best American 
etchers and wood-engravers, selected from public and 
private collections, with text by 8S. R. KoKHLER. 1 vol., 
folio. New and unique style of binding, $15.00. 

EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 225 copies Etchings and 
wood-cuts printed on fine imperial Japanese paper, and 
elegantly mounted in mats. The text printed in the high- 
est style of the art. The whole enclosed in a handsome 
half morocco portfolio. (Price on application.) 


CHRISTMAS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


By Str WALTER Scorr. Illustrated from designs by Harry 
Fenn, Edmund H. Garrett, J. 8. Davis, George A. Teel, 
Henry Sandham, Childe Hassam, H. P. Barnes. Engraved 
and printed under the supervision of George T. Andrew. 
Large 8vo, cloth, $4.00; seal grain padded, $6.00; full mo- 

* rocco, $7.50; full tree calf, $5.00; full light calf, $7.50; tree 
calf, block bevel, $9.00. 


A MOTHER’S SONG. 


By Mary D. BRINE, author of ‘‘Grandma’s Attic Treasures,” 
“Merry-Go-Round,” ‘Stories Grandma Told,” etc., etc. 
With elegant full-page illustrations from designs by Miss 
C. A. Northam, engraved by Andrews. 1 vol., square 4to, 
extra cloth, full gilt, $2.50; seal grain padded, $5.00; full 
calf, $6.00; full morocco, $6.00. 


REPRESENTATIVE POEMS OF LIVING 
POETS. 


Selected by the poets themselvcs. With an introduction by 
George Parsons Lathrop. 1 vol ,§vo, extra cloth, gilt top, 
$5.00. 

HOLIDAY EDITION, with elaborate side stamp and full 
gilt edges, extra cloth, price $6.00. 


ETCHING. 


An Outline of its Technical Processes and its History, with 
some remarks on collections and collecting. By S. R. 
KOEHLER. Illustrated by 80 plates by old and modern 
etchers, and numerous reproductions in the text. “A 
sumptuous volume.” Full gilt edges, extra cloth, $20.00; 
half morocco, gilt, $30.00 ; full morocco, gilt, $40.00. 

EDITION DE LUXE, 2 vols, % russia, $100.00. 


THE THAMES, FROM SOURCE TO SEA. 


With Descriptive Text. By Prof. BonnEY, F.R.S., W. SENIOR, 
RICHARD JEFFRIES, AARON WATSON, J. RUNCIMAN, and J. 
P. BRODHURST; and illustrated with a series of beautiful 
engravings from original designs by G. L. Seymour, W. H. 
J. Boot, C. Gregory, F. Murray, A. Barraud, Captain May, 
R.L, A. W. Henley, Clough Bromley, W. Hatherell, W. B. 
Wollen, and other artists. Royal 4to, 384 pp., with etching 
for frontispiece. Cloth extra, gilt edges, $10.00. 


THE AMERICAN NOVEL OF THE YEAR. 
A PLUCKY OWE. 


By Mrs. GrorGE E. SpENCER, author of “Salt Lake Fruit,” 
“The Story of May,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth extra, 
$1.25. 

“Thoroughly American in its character, scenes, incidents, 
and descriptions—pure in tone and yet true to life. A vivid 
picture of mining life in Nevada at the present time, based 
on personal experience, and mainly on absolute facts.” 


























SHAKESPEAREAN SCENES AND 
CHARACTERS. 


Illustrative of 80 plays of Shakespeare. With 30 steel plates 
and 10 wood-engravings, after drawings by Dicksee, Hart, 
Barnard, Ralston, Selous, Watson, Green, Hopkins, 
Bromley, Fredericks, Edwards, etc. The text by AUSTIN 
BRERETON. Royal 4to, full gilt, $6.00. 


ACTORS AND ACTRESSES 











OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


From the days of David Garrick to the present time. Edited 
by BRANDER MATTHEWS and LAURENCE Hurton. In 5 
vols., 12mo, extra cloth, gilt top. Per vol., $1.50. 

Vol. I.—Garrick and his Contemporaries. 

Vol. I1.—The Kembles and their Contemporaries. 

Vol. I1l.—Kean, Booth, and their Contemporaries. 

Vol. 1V.—Macready, Forrest, and their Contemporaries. 

Vol. V.—Actors and Actresses of the Present Time. 

EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 100 copies, printed on large paper, 
5 vols, $25.00. f 


" ELECTRICITY 


In the Service of Man. A Popular and Practical Treatise on 





the Applications of Electricity in Modern Life. From the | 
German of Dr. Alfred Ritter von Urbanitzky. Edited with ~ 


copious additions by R. WoORMELL, D.Sc., M. A. 1 vol., 
octavo, nearly 850 illustrations, cloth extra, $6.00. 


«No richer work than this on the application of Electricity 
to modern life has ever appeared. It amounts to a Cyclo- 
peedia of its kind.”—N. ¥. Journal of Commerce. 


WILD FLOWERS OF COLORADO. 


A selection of 24 of the finest Wild Flowers, from original 
« Water-colors. Printed in 12 to 15 colors. Put up in 3 
boxes, § plates in each box. Per box, $1.50. 


THE BEECHER BOOK OF DAYS. 


With quotations from th: writings of Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher for every day of the year, dates of births and 
deaths of prominent persons, etc. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth 
extra, $1 00. 


THE BEECHER CALENDAR. 


With quotations from the sermons and writings of Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher for every day in the year, dates of 
prominent events, births and deaths of celebrated persons. 
Mounted on elegant pasteboard ; printed in lithographic 
colors in 15 printings, $1.00. 

The finest calendar published. 
mirer of this noted divize. 


ENGRAVING. 


Its Origin, Processes, and History. By LE VicoMTE HENRI 
DELABORDE. Translated by R. A. M. STEVENSON, with an 
additional chapter on English Engraving, by WILLIAM 
WALKER. 1 Vol., 12mo, over 100 engravings, $2.00. 

This isa new volume in The Fine Art Library, complete 
list of which will be sent free on application. 











A treasure for every ad- 





lete descriptive cata} f illustrated and fine art books, il d 
NOW READY {educational works, which wil be sent free to any address on application SENT FREE. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 & 744 Broadway, New York, 
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| NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


IMAGINATION IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 


Hart ‘ By Puintp GILBERT HAMERTON An elegant folio volume, fully illustrated, and bound in cloth, gilt. 
kins, Price, $6.50. 


am IN THE TIME OF ROSES. 


"A Tale of Two Summers, told and illustrated by FLORENCE and Epirm SCANNELL. A charming book for 
girls, 12mo. Cloth, gilt. Price, $2. , 


ES. LAST DAYS OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


ited An Historical Sketch. By LorpD RoNALD Gower, author of ‘‘My Reminiscences.” With a steel portrait 
in 5 of Marie Antoinette and fac-simile letter. The edition is limited to 483 copies, numbered. Printed 
. on hand-made Irish linen paper. Small quarto. Beautifully bound in bicolored cloths. Gilt top. 
ee Price, $4. 


[2 TWO PILGRIMS’ PROGRESS 


= Fair Florence to the Eternal City of Rome. Delivered under the Similitude of a Ride, wherein is 
Discovered, The Manner of their Setting Out, Their Dangerous Journey, end Safe Arrival at the 
Desired City. By JosErH and ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. With illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $2. 


REYNARD THE FOX. 


After the German version of Goethe By THomas JAMES ARNOLD, Esq. With 60 woodcut illustrations 
from the original designs of William Von Kaulbach, and 12 full-page etchings by Fox, from designs by 
Joseph Wolf. Royal 8vo. Half morocco. Gilt top. Price, $9. 


SONNETS AND LYRICS. 


By Heten Jackson (‘‘H. H.”). A collection of Mrs. Jackson's poems, including everything of importance 
written by her since the publication of the first volume of ‘‘ Verses by H. H.” With Vignette illustra- 
tions of her residence in Colorado Springs, Cheyenne Mountain, and her grave. 16mo. Handsome 
cloth. Price, $1. 
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1d — Jos more, ane How They Turned Out. | ONE DAY IN A BABY?S LIFE. From the French 


of M. ARNAUD. Translated and adapted by SusAN COOoL- 

IDGE. With 82 full-page illustrations by F. Bouisset, 

rinted in colors. Quarto. Illuminated board covers. 
ce, $1.50. 

This delightful and beautiful volume chronicles the adven- 
tures of a boy and girl—Miss Jeanette and Master Jean—for a 
single day from sunrise to sunset. The book is entirely 
printed in Paris, and is quite an artistic success in both de- 


th FF sequel to “Little Men.” By LovIsA M. ALcoTT. With a 
new portrait of the author. 16mo. Uniform with Miss 
Alcott’s ‘‘ Little Women Series.” Price, $1.50. 


' One hundred thousand copies of ‘Little Men” have been 
> sold, and every owner of that book will want the sequel. It is 
> uniform with “Little Women;” An Old-Fashioned Girl ;” 
> “Little Men ;” ‘Hight Cousins ;” “Rose in Bloom ;” ‘Under 


of 4 the i, ao Jill 554 oe ao a han | signs and coloring. 
8. over Halfa M on volumes have been sold. The nine 

Dy THE LAST OF THE PETERKINS, with 
c F : — are uniformly bound in handsome cloth. Price, $1.50 Others of their Kin. By Lucretia P. H ALE. With 


| illustrations. Square 1émo. Cloth, gilt. Price, $1.25. 

- | WHAT KATY DID NEXT A sequel to “What | _ This volume records the final adventures of the funny 

3 ed Did,” den - babe Bere J b= . ” Bg rece | Peterkins, and they will be heard from no more, 

: }OOLIDGE. Wit ustrations by Jessie McDermo' t. Square | UNCLE, PEEP, AND FI. A child’s novel. By MARY 

Ae 12mo. | Cloth. Uniform with Susan Coolidge’s books. | COWDEN-CLARK. ' With frontispiece illustration by Merrill. 
VB\ Prive, $1.59. | Square 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

- The two Katy books have always been the admiration of | KEY-HOLE COUNTRY. A story about things you 

> juvenile readers, who will take delight in following Katy and would certainly see if you went through the Key-hole. By 

_ Clover in their farther adventures. GERTRUDE JERDON. ith illustrations. Square 12mo. 

Cloth, gilt. Price, $1. 


LD. 





Send for our Illustrated Juvenile Catalogue and our Descriptive Catalogue, gratis. Our books are soul 
| everywhere. Mailed, post-paid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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George Routledge & Sons’ 


SUMPTUOUS PRESENTATION BOOKS. 
Now READY. 
Book I.—FANTINE, Book I.—QOSETTE. 
Boox 1.—MARIUS. 
In the Superb New Illustrated Edition of 


VICTOR HUGO’S MASTERPIECE, 
LES MISERABLES. 


With nearly 400 illustrations by De Neuville, Bayard, and other 
eminent French artists. 5 volumes, royal 4to, cloth, uncut 
edges, $15.00. 

This new edition of ‘‘ Les Misérables” is the first to present 
to English readers the greatest work of the greatest modern 
French writer in a form befitting its grandeur and beauty. It 
is printed by De Vinne & Co., the well known printers of The 
Century Magazine, and no pains have been spared to make it 
as = as possible. The remaining books will follow De- 
cember Ist. 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 

* A Picturesque Survey of the United Kingdom and its Institu- 
tions. By P. Vitxtars. Translated from the French by 
Henry Frith. Imperial 4to, gilt edges, with six hundred 
illustrations drawn expressly for this work by the best 
artists, from photographs or sketches taken on the spot. 
650 pages, cloth, $10.00. 

This SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED work is replete with information 
regarding these historic countries and their people, polity, and 
pursuits. Its 600 illustrations cover all the notable features 
cf architecture and beauties of natural scenery. The infor- 
mation in the text is delightfully given, and the pictures are 
exquisitely printed. 

Part I—LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
Part Il.—THE PROVINCES. 
Section IL—SCOTLAND. 
Part U1.— 
- Section I.—IRELAND. 
RANDOLPH CALDECOTT: A Personal Memoir of His 
Early Art Career. 

By HENRY BLACKBURN, editor of ‘Academy Notes,” and 
author of “Breton Folk,” ‘‘ Artists and Arabs,” ‘ Pyr- 
enees,” ‘‘ Traveling in Spain,” etc. With 172 illustrations. 
In one broad octavo volume, cloth, $6.00. 

Also a LARGE PAPER EDITION, of which only a few copies 
will be printed on quarto paper, cloth extra, gilt top, 
rough edges, $10.00. 


MORE «‘GRAPHIC’’ PICTURES. 
A new series of the late Mr. CALDECOTT'S contributions to the 
o-— newspaper. . Printed in colors, oblong boards, 


GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 

With prefatory memoir by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, and 114 colored 
illustrations by V. A. Porson. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 
printed in colors and gilt top, $5.00; three-quarter levant 
morocco, gilt top, rough edges, $8.00 ; tree calf, gilt edges, 
gilt in the round, $10.00; full levant morocco, gilt edges, 
gilt in the round, $12.00. 

This edition of Oliver Goldsmith’s famous English classic is 
illustrated and produced in so sumptuous a form and at so 
moderate a price that the publishers feel confident that the 
entire edition will be speedily disposed of. [t is uniform in size 
and style of illustrations with ‘ Gulliver’s Travels” published 
last year. 

THE FRENCHWOMAN OF THE CENTURY: Fashions— 

Manners—Usages. 

By Octave UZANNE, author of ‘‘The Fan,” “The Sunshade, 
Muff, and Glove.” Illustrations in water colors by Albert 
Lynch. Engraved in colors by Eugéne Gaujean. 6&vo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, in box, $15.00. 

The edition is strictly limited to 200 copies for the Ameri- 
can market—only 500 copies being printed. The type is dis- 
tributed. 

THE HISTORY OF MANON LESCAUT AND THE 
CHEVALIER DES GRIEUX. 

By the ABB& PREVOST. With 225 original illustrations and 
borders by Maurice Leloir, and 12 page-etchings reproduced 
by the Goupil process. Uniform with t loir Edition 
of the “ Sentimental Journey.” Jn a @®th double port- 
folio, $20.00. 

The Paris of that day, elegant and fascinating, unprincipled 
and disorganized, lives again in these vignettes and in the ad- 
mirable etchings 


For sale by all booksellers, or mailed, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, No. 9 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 





THE LITERARY WORLD 


VOL. XVIII. 1887. $2.00 A YEAR. 


A Fortnightly Journal of Literary Criticism, 
Discussion, and News. 


DEVOTED TO LITERATURE EXCLUSIVELY. 


THE LITERARY WORLD has pushed its way steadily forwar. 
to acommanding position. The few competitors which hay 
started after it, from time to time, have dropped out one b 
one, and it remains to-day the only, as it has beenso long th 
leading, journal of literature exclusively, published in th 
country. 


THe LITERARY WORLD is the organ of no school, sect, ¢, 
party. It is absolutely independent of all trade influence, anj 1 
owes no man anything but justice, equity, and truth. It aim} 
to be fearless, friendly, Kind, impartial, and trustworthy; to kf 
deemed intelligent rather than ‘‘ smart,” and fair rather thay E 
* showy.” 
the applause of the public, and to do honest, useful work. 

The steady growth of the paper under its present manag». Fy 
ment and policy, both in circulation and influence, shows that 
its principles and performance are recognized, and it is rapidly 
coming to be considered an indispensable implement of cul; 
ture in every well-ordered home. . 


THE LITERARY WORLD only lacks an introduction fo makd 
itself afriend. . 


5} 


E. H. HAMES & CO., Publishers, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send for a Specimen Copy. 





New Works of Art—Specially Recommended 
Three large and important etchings of a pictorial ani 
decorative character. Descriptive circular free by 
mail, also illustrated catalogue, price 10 cents. 

FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 


° 23 East 16th Street (Union Square), New York. 





Unmounted Photographs of Ancient and Mod. 
ern Works of Art, embracing reproductions of famous 
original paintings, sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, 
cabinet ‘ve. $1.50 per doz.; larger sizes in propor- 
tion. Ser 10 cents stamps for 1887 catalogue of 
10,000 sul cts. 

SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston,. Mass, 
Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


It seeks the confidence of its readers rather tha} 











For Red icing School-Book Bills, — Our new 
50-page Price-list of Text Books of all Publishers. New School 
Books lower tban publishers’ wholesale list prices. Second- 
hand Schoo! Buoks in proportion. Over 2000 different titles 
(representing all publishers), with classified index, showing 
quickly the different authors in the various branches of study. 
Mailed free on receipt of 5 cents. ra 
ARTHUR Hinps, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 





EVERY HOUSEKEEPER WANTS IT! 
SEND 25 CENTS FOR A COPY OF 


PERFECT BREAD, 


A little book of 60 pages, containing over 50 RECIPES for 
making Bread, readily, appetizingly and economically. By CATHER- 
INE OWEN. Sent post-paid on receipt of 25 cents b, 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 
Publishers of * “*>""°SKEEPING,” Holyoke, Mass. 
B. -£ FICE, 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


BOOK OF AMERICAN FIGURE PAINTERS. 


The most important Art Book ever made, a superb folio, 16 by 20 inches, containing specimens of 
the work of 40 of the leading American Artists, reproduced by photogravure, showing the 
rapid progress and excellence of American Art. The Cover is designed by Mr. La Farge ; 
the Lining-Paper by Mr. Maynard. Mr. St. Gaudens’s ‘“‘ Angel with Scroll” has been incor- 
porated in a Bas-Relief title-page by Mr. Babb; and all interior decoration has been done by 
Mr. Lathrop. Each picture accompanied by a page of text. Printed on fine plate paper with 
a richly-decorated cloth binding, gilt top, and rough edges. $25.00. 


THE CLOSING SCENE. 


A Poem. By T. Bucnanan Reap. Elegantly Illustrated with 25 Engravings. 8vo. Extra cloth, 
$3.00; Alligator, $3.50; Morocco, gilt, $4.50; Tree calf, $7.50. 
As a comparative example of the work of our best engravers, the volume affords an unusual exhibit, each cut being ex- 
ecuted by a different hand, and all by engravers of acknowledged excellence. 
Buchanan Read’s ‘Closing Scene” has not yet reached the extraordinary popularity of his “ Drifting” it is certainly 
through no fault of the critics, as the best literary judgment has adjudged it the highest place among all his poems. The 
Westminster Review, indeed, pronounced it the best poem ever written by an American. 


EGLE AND THE ELF. 


A Fantasy. By Mrs, M. B. M. Touanp, author of ‘‘The Inca Princess,” ‘Sir Rae,” “Iris,” etc. A 
Beautifully-Illustrated Holiday Gift Book, containing 13 Photogravures of Original Drawings 
by most eminent artists, also incidental designs. Cabinet octavo. Parchment cloth, with blue 
and gold ornamentation, $2.00; Alligator, $2.50; Morocco, $3.00. 


THE SONG OF SONGS. 


Super-Royal Quarto. Illustrated with 26 full-page Original Etchings from Designs by Bima. 
Etched by Edmond Hédouin and Emile Boilvin. Also 12 Culs-de-Lampes from Designs by 
Gustave Grevux. Bound in morocco, extra, $18.00. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


Selected and arranged by CHantes Morris. Complete in four crown octavo vols. of about 500 
pages each. Cloth, gilt top, $6.00; Half morocco, $10.00; Three-quarters calf, $18.00. 

This work embraces contributions from the pens of the leading writers of our country (living and deceased), among whom 

are included T. B. Aldrich, Audubon (the naturalist), John Burroughs, Henry Ward Beecher, Bryant, George W. Curtis, James 


Freeman Clarke, Will Carleton, Alice Cary, Coaever, 8S. M. Clemens (Mark Twain), Prof. J. W. Draper, Parke Godwin, Helen 
Hunt, Dr. Isaac I. Hayes, Dr. O. W. Holmes, Ang; Henry James, Jr., James Russell Lowell, Longfellow, and many others. 


THE HERMIT. mi 


A Ballad. By Ottver Gotpsmiru. Profusely Illustrated with Engravings by Frep. JUENGLING, 
from Drawings by Water Sutruaw. A Superb Holiday Volume, with Illustrations showing 
more serious art than usually attempted in book publications, being a progressive example of 
American wood-engraving. .Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, $3.00; Alligator, $3.50 ; 
Morocco, new style, $4.50 ; Tree calf, extra, $7.50. 


CHARLIE LUCKEN AT SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


By the Rev. H. C. Apams, M.A. With Eight Full-page Illustrations by J. Finnemore. 12mo. 
Extra cloth, $1.50. 


A story of school-days true to life and full of those humorous and exciting incidents, escapades, and adventures which 
will recommend it to every boy. 
































* * For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


QO woaaa ¥15 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
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A MARVEL OF ART. 


MRS. BROWNING’S LOVE-SONNETS. 








Sonnets from the Portuguese. By ELIZABETH BaR- 
RETT BROWNING. Illustrated by Ludvig Sandie 
Ipsen. Folio (pages 18x16 inches), beautifully 
bound, gilt top. In box, $15. In tree-calf, $30. 


**No woman ever before sang so nobly of the man whom 
she loved.”—R. H. Stoddard. 

«Never has the decorative art in publishing been carried 
out to any such extent as this. It is impossible to describe the 
exquisite art by which Mr. Ipsen has illustrated each sonnet, 
and yet made all blend ina unity of design.”—LILIAN WHITING, 
in Cleveland Herald. 

This magnificent work has been a labor of love for years 
with the artist, who is the prince of decorators, and has 
lavished upon it all the resources of his imagination and skill. 
The result is a magnificent monument to the ms that are 
enshrined therein, and a series of designs, the equals of which 
asa mere treasury of decoration and invention, apart from 
their significance in illustrating the immortal verse of Mrs. 
Browning, have never been issued in America. This book is 
his crowning work, and will afford an inexhaustible treasury 
of decoration for students of art, and a life study for all lovers 
of beauty and symmetry. Mrs. Browning’s sonnets are among 

.the noblest productions of ancient or modern literature in 
literary excellence and incomparable beauty of diction. 





WHIPPLE. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF EMINENT MEN; 
AND OTHER PAPERS, By Epwin Percy WHIPPLE. 
Crown 8vo. With new steel portrait, and 
the memorial address by Dr. Bartol. $1.50; 
in half-calf, $3.00. 


His most charming and characteristic papers, including 
monographs on Sumner, Motley, Agassiz, Choate, and 
George Eliot. 


STORIES OF ART 


AND ARTISTS. By Ciara Ersxrve Crement. 
A large and luxurious octavo volume. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. In cloth, $4.00; in half 
white vellum cloth, $4.50. 


‘“‘Admirable stories of Art and Artists, with all their 
wealth of exquisite illustrations. Mrs, Clement treats 
subjects of this sort with a combination of precision and 
attractiveness nobody has excelled; and a more beautiful 
work of its kind was never published.”—ARLO BATES, in 
Th: Providence Journal. 


NORA PERRY. 


NEW SONGS AND BALLADS. Just published, with all 
Nora Perry’s choicest work in verse for several years past. 
1 vol., 12mo, $1 50. 

AFTER THE BALL, HER LOVER’S FRIEND, AND OTHER 
POEMS. A new edition of Nora PERRy’s earlier poems, com- 
bining the two volumes in one. $1.75. 

The two volumes above include all the collected poems. 

Also, new editions of NorA PERRY’s novel FOR A WOMAN; 
and of her two volumes of short stories, THE TRAGEDY OF 
THE UNEXPECTED and A BOOK OF LOVE STORIES. 











LIFE OF HENRY WADSWORTH ‘* 
LONGFELLOW. 


Edited by Rev. Samvet Lonerettow. 
With Portraits and wood Engravings. 
in half-calf or half-morocco, $11. 

« Rare and monumental books.”—Boston Traveller. 

“This biography is characterized by its good manners. 
There is no line in it, any more than in his poems, which the 
poet would wish to blot, and this is double good fortune... . 
Our polite literature gains greatly by this, more than by any 
work which has been published for some time in this country.” 
—The Nation. 

« Eminently creditable to all concerned in its production, ard 
it is likely to command more readers than would be reached hy 
the biography of any American man of letters, or of any Eng- 
lish poet, with the doubtful exception of Tennyson.”—N. ¥. Sun. 


RANKELL’S REMAINS. 
A Novel. By Barrerr Wenvett. $1.00. 


A brilliant and pungent novel of modern American life, 
politics, plutocracy, etc., full of intense vigor and deep interest. 


AGNES SURRIAGE. 


By Enwin Lasserrer Byyyer. $1.50. 


The latest novel by the author of “ Tritons” and ‘‘ Nimport,” 
treating of historic episodes of colonial Massachusetts. 


CONFESSIONS 


AND CRITICISMS. By Jvuxian Hawrnorse. 
With portrait. $1.25. 


2 vols. 


$6 ; 














For sale by all booksellers. 


Sent, post-paid, upon receipt of price. Catalogues of our books mailed free. 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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THE GREAT HOLIDAY GIFT BOOK oF 1886 


THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 








Elegantly Bound, with Full Gilt Edges. In Box. Cloth, - $6.00 
Padded Calf, Tree-Calf, or Morocco, - - - - 10.00 
Crushed Levant, with Silk Linings, - - - - 25.00 


‘No one of the romantic songs of the Wizard of the North lends itself better to the 
pencil of the illustrators than the ‘Lay.’ There is a fantastic and attractive witchery about 
the poem which is dear to every boyish heart, no matter how old the body in which it 
chances to be lodged. The Scotch scenery and the picturesque costumes which the men 
of chivalric times obliged modern artists by wearing, afford capital opportunities, which 
have in the present instance been fully improved, and under the supervision of Mr. A. V. 
S. Anthony a splendid result has been obtained. The cover is the most successful of any 
TI have seen in many along day.”— Arlo sates. 

There are many vigorous figure pieces, in which appear fair Margaret, the Knight of 
Deloraine, the Goblin Page, Dark Musgrave, and all the other characters of this mighty 
song of Border wars and noble loves. Even more noticeable are the landscape pictures,- 
Newark’s Stately Tower, Naworth Castle, Branksome Turrets, Fair Melrose, Liddesdale, 
The Eildon Hills, Yarrow’s Stream, Dark Ruberslaw, Kelso Abbey, Carlisle’s Wall, Roslin 
Castle, and other beautiful and legend-haunted localities of the Scottish Border Marches. 


Uniform with “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,"' in style and prices. 


Sumptuous Holiday Editions of LUCILE, THE LADY OF THE LAKE, THE 
PRINCESS, MARMION, CHILDE HAROLD. 








PERSIA 


AND THE PERSIANS. By Hon. 8S. G. W. BENJAMIN, late U. 8. Minister 
to Persia. 8vo, with portrait and many illustrations, beautifully bound, 
gilt top, $5.00; in half-calf, $9.00. 

The author is the best living authority on Persia, and this book embodies the results 
of his observation and experience during his residence as United States Minister, combin- 
ing novel and entertaining adventures and descriptions with political and other observa- 
tions of great value. His rare skill as a landscape painter has availed to give many choice 
pictures of the great Asiatic realm, with its stores of poetry and legend, its strange 
customs, and its romantic scenery and architecture. 


CHOSON : 


THE LAND OF THE MORNING CALM. A Sketch of Korea. By PERCIVAL 
LOWELL. Richly illustrated after photographs taken in Korea. 8vo, 
$5.00 ; in half-calf, $9.00. 


“An interesting and poetic account of a strange, sad country.”—Boston Advertiser. 
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‘JAPANESE HOMES, 


AND THEIR SURROUNDINGS. By Epwarp S. Morss, Ph.D., Director 
of the Peabody Academy of Science, late Professor in Tokio University, 
Japan, Member National Academy of Science, Fellow American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, etc. With 300 illustrations. 8vo, richly bound, $5.00. 

‘** Mr. Morse’s ‘Japanese Homes’ is a delightful work, suitable for all tastes, readable 
under almost any circumstances, and as overflowing with cheer and mirth as it is impreg- 

Ae THEIR nable and unassailable in scholarship.”—The Beacon (Boston). 

. dey Gs ‘His book is the most perfect thing in the way of delineation of the domestic life of a 

SRROURDIN i people that one has ever seen.”—The Montreal Gazette. 


‘ A MURAMASA BLADE. 


A Story of Feudalism in Old Japan. By Louris WERTHEIMBER. 8vo.. Beauti- 
fully illustrated by Japanese artists, $3.00. Bound in red Kioto brocaded 
silk, in a neat box, $5.00. 

Mr. Wertheimber went to Japan about the year 1870, and spent many years there in 
the service of the Japanese Government. ‘he present book is a romance of the sword, full 
of charming local color, true to life as it isin Japan, and full of deep and enchaining interest. 








Sold by al! Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
TICKNOR & COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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Messrs. D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON, 


Publish the richest, most extensive, and varied line of 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Ever offered by any one house. 


1 D. Lothrop and Company announce that, leading in the great literary movement toward lower prices 
A SPECIAL f and larger tien, they sen made, without reducing quantity or quality, an extraordinary reduction in 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
WIDE AWAKE *36n 1ce7. 


Price Reduced from $3.00 to $2.40. 
SERIALS, NEW FEATORES, ET‘.: 

THE STORY OF KEEDON BLUFFS. By Charles Egbert 
Craddock, author of “‘The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains.” ‘Down the Ravine,” etc, Illustrations by Ed- 
mund H. Garrett. 

ROMULUS AND REMUS. By Charles Remington Talbot. 
This story is not a tale of ancient Rome, but modern high 
comedy. Illustrated by F. T. Merrill. 

MONTEZUMA’S GOLD MINES. By Fred A. Ober, author 

* of «The Silver City.” A serial of romantic adventure based 
on Mr. Ober’s own search for the lost mines of Montezuma. 
Tilustrated by Hy. Sandham. 

THE SECRETS AT ROSELADIES, By M. H. Catherwood. 
Western Life on the Wabash. Illustrated by W. A. Rogers. 

HOWLING WOLF AND HIS TRICK-PONY. By Mrs. 
Lizzie W. Champney. The hair-breadth adventures of a 
bright little Indian boy. Illustrated by H. F. Farny, and from 

hotographs. 

BIRD-TALK. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. A delicious group 
of twelve poems, each descriptive of a bird and its haunts, 
and including a metrical rendering of the bird's song. 

IN WAR-TIMES AT LA ROSE BLANCHE. By Mrs. 
M. E M. Davis. Twelve stories relating the adventures of 
a great Southern sugar-plantation household from the be- 
ginning to the end of the Civil War. Illus. by E. W. Kemble. 

BALLADS ABOUT OLD-TIME AUTHORS. By Harriet 
Prescott Spofford. Twelve picturesque story poems. Richly 
and authentically illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett. 

/¥AMOUS PETS. By Eleanor Lewis. A series of papers 
comprising rich contributions of facts, anecdotes, descrip- 
tions, engravings and photographs from noted people. 

“FAIRY FOLK ALL.” By Louise Imogen Guiney. Twelve 
papers. The natural history of all known races of ‘‘the 
little vanishing folk,” with bewitching pictures. 

A NEW DEPARTMENT, called The Contributors and the 
Children, is to be the fire-side and round-table corner of the 
magazine. At Christmas the young folks are to meet Mrs. 
James T. Fields, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Margaret Sidney, 
Susan Coolidge and Sarah Orne Jewett. 

CONCORD: ITS WAYS AND BY-WAYS. By Margaret 
Sidney. Papers about this historic and literary Mecca. 
Liberally illustrated from photographs by Mr. A.W. Hosmer. 

LONGFELLOW’S BOYHOOD. Also, Longfellow and the 
Children. Two articles by Rev. Samuel Longfellow. Hitherto 
unpublished letters, etc. 

CHRISTMAS-TIDE STORIES, A Pretty Scarecrow, by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Tuffy and Buster, two stories by 
Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont. A Christmas Masquerade, by 
Mary E. Wilkins. A Christmas Guest, by Sarah Orne 
Jewett. A Wee Wedding, by Sophie May. 


A “LEND-A-HAND” GROUP. A Helping Hand, by Mrs. - 


James T. Fields. A Livelihood for Girls, by Margaret Sid- 
ney. The Boston Girls’ Friendly Society, by Mrs. Henry 
Whitman, etc. 

FLOWERS I HAVE MET, ByGrantAlen. Observations 
upon plants and flowers along New England and Canadian 
roadsides and fields. 

PICTURES OF AMERICAN PASTIMES, By F. Childe 
Hassam. Stirring full-page pictures of American games, 
including Tennis, Hockey, Quoits, Archery, Croquet, Polo, 
Lacrosse, etc. 

SUCCESSFUL AMERICAN WOMEN. By Sarah K. Bol- 
ton. Twelve inspiring papers, with portraits. 

WONDER-WINGS MELLANGONGS, COLO3SI AND 
OTHERS. By C. F. Holder. Twelve marvel-chapters of 
animal life. Illustrated by J. Carter Beard. 

A YOUNG PRINCE OF COMMERCE. By Selden R. Hop- 
kins, Commercial Counsel. A serial story of a boy’s career, 
from a penniless youth to a young millionaire. With forms, 
laws and usages. 





the price of WIDE AWAKE, the best illustrated young folks’ magazine (1000 quarto pages and 500 orig- 
inal pictures yearly), and will now receive subscriptions at the former wholesale price of only $2.40 a year. 


B O O K SENT POST-PAID OW 
RECHIPT OF PRICE. 
te But few can be mentioned in this space, Full catalogue 
mailed free to any address. 


IDYLS AND PASTORALS. The text consists of original 
— by Celia Thaxter written expressly for this volume. 
he poems are accompanied by full-page pictures by 
Smedley, Garrett, Shirlaw, Taylor, Volkmar, etc. Edition de 
Luxe. A superb folio, photogravure reproductions ; cloth, 
two metals,$15.00. Popular Edition, selected from the Edi- 
tion de Luxe, with wood engravings. Octavo, cloth, gilt, 
$3.00; Morocco, $4.00. 

YOUTH IN TWELVE CENTURIES. Edition de Lure. 
Twenty-four picturesque drawings by F. Childe Hassam, of 
youthful race types of both sexes, from Egyptian, 1500 B. c., 
to our own Colonial, in photogravure reproductions. 
Twenty-four character poems by M.E. B. Bound in rich 
vellum, with beautiful design, dead gold lettering, $10.09. 
Popular Edition. Quarto, cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


THE MINUTE MAN. A ballad of ‘“‘ The Shot Heard Round 
the World.” By Margaret Sidney. A vivid picturing of 
that shaping event in the dawn of our liberty, with a stirring 
accompaniment of pictures by Hy. Sandham, and four pho- 
togravures in colors. $1.50. 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. With Introduction 
and Notes by W. J. Rolfe. Mrs. Browning’s immortal love 
sonnets in a setting so rich and dignified that the book is 
sure to be a favorite holiday and wedding gift. In vellum 
cloth, $1.50. Parti-colored cloth, full gilt, $2.00. 


BYE-0-BABY BALLADS, The most beautiful ‘Color Book” 
of the year. Ballads by Charles Stuart Pratt (editor of W1Ds 
AWAKE and BABYLAND). Exquisite water colors by F. 
Childe Hassam. Cover in colors and gold. 

ARTIST GALLERY SERIES, Millais, Alma-Tadema, 
Bouguereau, Landseer, Rosa Bonheur, Sir Frederick 
Leighton. These miniature “ galleries ” of modern masters 
are each devoted toa single artist, and, with portrait and 
biography, give nine superb fac-simile photogravures of 
the artist’s most famous and representative paintings. Ex- 
quisite binding, new style, full gilt, $1.50. 

ALL AMONG THE LIGHTHOUSES, By Mary Bradford 
Crowninshield. Finely illustrated from photographs and 
original drawings. An attractive book for boys, giving the 
account of an actual trip along the coast of Maine by a light- 
house inspector with two wide-awake boys in charge. These 
visits teem with incident and abound in information. Quar- 
to, extra cloth, $2.50. 

MY LAND AND WATER FRIENDS. By Mary E. Bam- 
ford. The most novel and entertaining of outdoor books, 
giving delicious little autobiographic accounts of strange 
and familiar creatures, and their ways of life, with nearly 
two hundred original drawings by L. J. Bridgman, accurate 
enough for a scientific work, yet not lacking in fanciful 
touches. $1.50. 

NELLY MARLOW IN WASHINGTON. By Laura D. 
Nichols. Continuing her studies of the wonders of nature, 
as shown in “ Overhead.” ‘‘ Underfoot,” and “Up Hill and 
Down Dale,” Nelly now takes a trip to Washington, where 
she visits the Smithsonian Institute and National Museum 
and acquaints herself with their curiosities. Quarto, $1.25. 


THROUGH: THE YEAR WITH THE POETS, Edited 
by Oscar Fay Adams. 12 volumes, one volume for each 
month. This delighthful series of books has met with a 
warm welcome from every quarter. and has already achieved rT 
a success which few collections of the kind have ever attain- 
ed. The contents are prefaced by a valuable index of 
authors, in which not only the names are given, Put also the 
place and date of birth, etc. Cloth, 75 cts.; half-calf, $1 50. 


Bound Volumes, WIDE AWAKE “‘U,” BABYLAND, THE PANSY, 
Our LitTLE MEN AND WOMEN, for 1886, in beautiful covers, 
are for sale at all bookstores. They make most delightful 
gifts for children of the various ages to which they are 
adapted. 


Also, Magazines for Babies and Little Folks: BABYLAND, 50 cts. a year; OUR LITTLE MEN 


AND WOMEN, $1.00 a year; THE PANSY, $1.00 a year. 


intending Subscribers. Address 


Specimens and Prospectuses free to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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NEW=GIFT=BOOKS. 





THE EARL’S RETURN. 


By OWEN MEREDITH. This beautiful poem which 
ranks next to Lucile among the author’s works is 
now published in a unique and beautiful style. 
illustrations are by W. L. Taylor, and are repro- 
duced in photo-etchings and wood engravings in 
the best possible style. One vol., vellum plated 
cloth, gilt edges, with photo-etching design, $6.00. 


FOREIGN ETCHINGS. 


A collection of 20 original etchings by celebrated 
artists, among whom are Unger, Leibl, Paul Rajon, 
Klaus, Woernle, from paintings by Rembrandt, 
Titian, Muncaczy, Leon Bonnat, Palma Vecchio, 
Gabriel Max, and others, with descriptive text and 
Limited to 350 copies. Proo! 

in cloth portfolio, $15.00. 


on Holland paper, 


The | 


biographical matter by S. R. Koehler, and others. | 


LALLA ROOKH. 


The Vellum Edition. By Tuomas Moore. This 
charming oriental poem is illustrated with about 140 
photo-etchings made from designs of the best artists 
in America, together with several from European 
and Persian artists. Printed in a, variety of colors. 
This is without doubt the most sumptuous and elab- 
orate art book ever published in America. One vol., 
quarto, bound in parchment paper, and in vellum 
cloth folio, with stamped ribbons, $15.00. 


| RECENT GERMAN ART. 


| A series of 17 beautiful photo-etchings reproduced from 
selected original paintings by the most celebrated 
German artists, with descriptive text by Fred H. 
Allen. Printed in tints. One vol., folio, 12x17, 


cloth, $7.50. 
FAIR INES. 


| By Toomas Hoop. This beautiful poem is now for the 
first time brought out in holiday style, with original 
| illustrations by W. St. John Harper and W. F. 
| Freer. One vol., small quarto, cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 








CHATTERBOX FOR 1886. 


) It contains a great variety of original stories, sketches, 
and poems for the young. Over 200 full-page illus- 
trations. Illuminated board covers, $1.25. 


Over 200,000 Volumes Zigzags Sold. 
ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN THE SUNNY 





SOUTH. 


In which the Zigzag Club visit the Southern States, 
Florida, Havana, Nassau, and the Isthmus of 
Panama, with romantic stories. Fully illustrated. 
One vol., small quarto, illuminated covers, $1.75. ° 


THE BOYS OF ’67. 


Or, Four YEARS OF Fieutine. A record of personal 
observation with the Army and Navy, from the 
Battle of Bull Run to the fall of Richmond. By 
CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN. With many illustra- 
tions. One vol., 8vo, chromo-lithograph covers, 
$1.75. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF THE 
NETHERLANDS. 


A concise history of Holland and Belgium, from the 
earliest times to the present. By ALEXANDER 
Youne. Nearly 150 illustrations. One vol., 16mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


NEW=BOOKS=FOR=THE=YOUNG. 


OUR LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY 


Edited by William T. Adams (Oliver Optic). This 
beautiful volume consists of original stories and 
poems by the very best writers of juvenile literature, 
carefully selected and edited, is embellished with 
370 entirely original illustrations. One vol., quarto, 
illuminated board covers and linings, $1.75. 


THREE VASSAR GIRLS ON THE RHINE 


By Lizzig W. CHAMPNEY. The Vassar Girls in this 
volume spend the summer in travelling along this 
famous river, Full of amusing incidents of the 
voyage and historic stories. Illustrated by ‘‘Champ” 
and others. One vol., small quarto, illuminated 
covers, $1.75. 


FOLLOWING THE FLAG. 


By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, author of ‘‘ The 
Boys of ’61,” ‘‘Our New Way ’Round the World,” 
etc. A new edition of this famous book for boys, 
with 18 entirely new full-page illustrations. One 
vol., small quarto, illuminated board covers, $1.25. 


MARY STUART. 


A concise and interesting narrative of the life of this 
celebrated woman, by ROSALIE KAUFMAN, abridged 
from Agnes Strickland’s History of the Queens of 
Scotland. Fully illustrated with fine wood engrav- 





ings. One vol., 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


' ESTES & LAURIAT, 


Boston, Mass. 
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AN IMPORTANT LITERARY 
UNDERTAKING is “The Story of the 
Nations ” now in course of publication by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. The following volumes are now 
ready. ‘‘Greece,” by Prof Jas. A. Harrison ; 
**Rome,” by Arthur Gilman; ‘‘The Jews,” by 
Prof. Jas. K. Hosmer ; ‘‘ Chaldea,” by Z. Ragozin ; 
‘*Germany,” by S. Baring-Gould; ‘‘ Norway.” by 
Hjalmar H. Boyesen ; ‘‘Spain,” by Rev. E. E. and 
Susan Hale; “ Hungary,” by Prof. A. Vambery ; 
“ The Saracens,” by Arthur Gilman. These will 
shortly be followed by Prof. Mahaffy’s ‘‘Alexan- 
der’s Empire,” Prof. Rawlinson’s ‘* Early Egypt,” 
etc. The authors of the several volumes in this 
series have been selected with great care on the 
ground of their special fitness for the work, and 
the result is the production of a series of graphic 
historical studies of an exceptionally attractive 
2nd valuable character. They are not dry records, 
but vivid narratives of the stories of the different 
nations that have attained prominence in history, 
and they will be found fascinating reading for both 
young and old. The volumes are profusely illus- 
trated and beautifully printed and bound, and sell 
each for $1.50. Full prospectus upon application. 


HUMOROUS MASTERPIECES 
FROM AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE, three volumes edited by Edward T. 
Mason. ‘This selection is issued uniform with the 
well-known and standard ‘‘ Prose Masterpieces 
from Modern Essayists.”” The editor covers in 
this material American literature from the time 
of the first writings of Washington Irving to the 
present day. The set is beautifully printed and 
bound and will undoubtedly prove as popular as 
its predecessor. Prices, $3.75, $4.50, and $7.50. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, edited by 
John Bigelow, is now in course of publication in 
two large octavo volumes. The edition is limited 
to 600 copies, a large portion of which are 
already subscribed for. Those desiring sets 
should send in their names at once. Price, per 
set, $50.00. 


UNCLE SAM’S MEDAL OF 
HONOR, by Gen. Theo. F. Rodenbough, is an 
account of some noble deeds for which the medal 
has been conferred by the United States Govern- 
ment. This medal is the only authorized military 
decoration for valor in this country, and the vol- 
ume has been planned to present some of the 
most stirring and dramatic incidents connected 
with the history of the medal. The narratives 
are in many cases related by the actors. The 
work is fully illustrated. $2.00. 


ROBERT FULTON anv STEAM 
NAVIGATION is by Thomas W. Knox, the 





author of so many attractive books for boys. It 
is written in a bright and thoroughly readable 
style and it cannot fail to prove exceptionally 
popular and useful. Its illustrations are valuable. 
$1.75. 


THE PEARL SERIES is an exquis- 
ite little set of books. It contains selections 
from the Poets upon the following subjects: Re- 
flection, Wit and Humor, Fancy, Love, The Poets’ 
Garden, Faith, Hope and Charity. The set com- 
prises six tiny volumes and these are beautifully 
printed in 48mo. The material contained in these 
volumes has been selected by a competent editor 
of excellent literary taste and the result is an ex- 
tremely attractive little set of books. Six vol- 
umes, $3.00. 


THE POCKET ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD is a very comprehensive series of 
maps illustrating Political and Physical Geogra- 
phy. The volume, which is but 34x4} inches in 
size, contains 54 maps exquisitely printed in 
colors; the letterings are extremely clear and 
sharp and the little work will be found exceeding- 
ly serviceable for handy reference. It sells at the 
low price of $1.00, or in leather at $1.50. . 


kas New Priced and Classified Catalogue of 
Putnam’s publications (130 pages) sent on receipt 
of stamp. 


ENGRAVING AND STATION: 
ERY. A large number of people who reside 
at a distance from the principal cities, not under- 
standing the facility and accuracy with which 
orders for Engraving and Stationery can be filled 
through the mails, are obliged to content them- 
selves with a very inferior grade of Stationery and 
ef Engraving and Printing, when, by sending 
their orders to headquarters, they can have the 
same executed at moderate prices and in a thor- 
oughly artistic manner. In the extensive Station- 
ery Department of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Original Designs for Monograms, Crests, and 
Coats of Arms are furnished for stamping on note 
and letter paper. Visiting Cards, Wedding and 
Reception Invitations are engraved and printed 
in the correct style, while their exceptional facil- 
ities enable Messrs. Putnam to execute all such 
work at the lowest prices which are consistent 
with a high standard of excellence. 

Their stock of Fine Writirg Papers is exten- 
sive, and contains all the latest novelties, many of 
the same being specialties manufactured exclu- 
sively for their Retail Department. Messrs. Put- 
nam are now conducting an extensive trade, 
through the mails, and are in a position to supply 
the wants of their customers promptly, intelli- 
gently, and economically. They furnish estimates 
and samples for every description of engraving 
and printing. 





SS &. PU IW A's. BOMB, 


27 and 29 


West 23d Street, New York. 
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Mrs. Lamb’s History is a notable contribution to the story of 
the Metropolis.—Harper’s Easy Chair,, Nov., 1886. 


No New York collection is now complete without the 


History of the City of New York, 
BY MRS. MARTHA J, LAMB. 
1620 pages royal octavo ; 318 beautiful illustrations. 


This work ranks with the best historical productions of the 
time ; is endorsed by Geo. Bancroft, Geo. Wm. Curtis, E. C. 
Stedman, R. 8S. Storrs, D.D, Chauncey M. Depew, Senator 
Evarts, and others, and by the whole Metropolitan Press. it 
contains the only popular account of the rise and growth of 
this great city. The political, civil, and social sides of life are 
depicted ; old fainily history is given with particular and cor- 
rect elaboration. The position and magnitude of the modern 
city are fully defined. It is a work that would be cheap at 
double the price. It is worthy of a place in every American 
home and is an elegant gift-book. 

Price in 32 parts, 50 cents a part. 
Price, 2 vols., cloth, $20.00 ; Paper, $16.00. 
Price, 4 vols, cloth, 24.00; Paper, 16.00. 

Also in finer styles of binding. A specimen Part with des- 
criptive circular mailed post-paid on receipt of 50 cents, and 
credited if the whole work is taken. 


A. S BARNES & CO., 
111 & 113 William Street, New York City. 





“This book is, on the whole, the best one out.”—Christian 


GPMINA ++ 
+ Sanctorum 


A SELECTION OF 
HYMNS AND SONGS OF PRAISE, 


WITH TUNES. 


THE REV. ROSWELL D. Hitcucock, D.D., 
THE REV. ZACHARY Eppy, D D., 
THE REv. LEWIS W. MupDGE, 

Containing 746 Hymns, 21 Doxologies, 43 Chants, with seven separ- 
ate Indexes. It is believed that the reduction in the number of 
Hymns will meet with universal approbation, as it has been eftected 
pA omitting those which were practically duplicates or inferior 
echoes. 

There are 500 Tunes, including all the best of recent compositions, 
together with all those old, familiar ones so deservedly loved in 
American churches. 

Broad pages and new large tps cloth covers and flexible back. 
CLERGYMEN OR COMMITTEES may obtain copies free for 
examination, subject to return if not adopted. Address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
NEW TORK CHICAGO. 


Editors. 


or 





‘“* TRUTHFUL AND FAIR.” 
Barnes’ Brief History 
of the United States. 
(A letter from Major-General Henry W. Slocum.) 
BROOKLYN, Oct. 19, 1886, 
Messrs. A. S. BARNES & Co 
* Dear Sirs :—I have read with much interest the History of the 
United States published by you,—particularly that portion of it 
relating to our Civil War. find nothing in it of a sectional or par- 


tisan spirit ; on the contrary, I think it truthful and fair. 
“The statements relative to the numbers ia the Union and Con- 


«, federate Armies at different periods ss the war may not be ac- 


‘curate, as on this subject officers, in bot armies, who are most 
competent to judge accurately, differ widely in their views. 
“Credit is given to the Confederates for having fought bravely. 
I hardly think any soldier who fought against them will claim that 
they are not entitled to all the credit accorded them in this respect. 
‘The book appears to me to be just what it purports to i. 
brief history, well calculated to instruct the young and to inspire a 
taste for the study of works of greater detail and extent. 
“ Yours truly, H. W. SLocum.” 


*,* A copy of Barnes’ “Brief History of the United States” for 
schools will be sent, post-paid ‘to any, address, on receipt of $1.25 
(postal order). or Barnes’ ** Popular History of the United States” 
(1 vol., large 8vo, illustrated), for $3.50, post-paid. Address the pub- 


lishers, 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 & 113 William Street, New York City. 





NEW BOOKS OF POSITIVE VALUE AND 
TIMELY INTEREST. 





1. The Labor Movement in America. By 
RicHarD T. Exy. 12mo, $1.50. 


2. Eminent Authors of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By Dr. Grore BRANDES. Translated by 
Rasmus B. Anderson, U. 8S. Minister to Denmark. A 
series of essays upon the works of John Stuart Mill, 
Hans Christian Andersen, Ernest Rénan, Gustave 
Flaubert, and other European writers. With portraits. 
12mo, $2.00; half calf, $4.00. 

3. The Marquis of Pefialta (Marta y Maria). 
A realistic social Novel. By Don ARMANDO PALACIO 


VALDES. Translated from the Spanish by Nathan 
Haskell Dole. 12mo, $1.50. 


4. Crime and Punishment. A Russian realistic 


Novel. By Freopvor M. DostoyEvsky. With portrait 
of the author. 12mo, $1.50. 


5. Great Masters of Russian Literature. By 
ERNEstT Dupuy. Sketches of the Life and Works of 
Gogol, Turgenief, Tolstoi. 12mo, $1.25. 

6. Taras Bulba. By Nrxonar V. GoGo. 
portrait of the author. 12mo, $1.00. 

7. A Vital Question; or, What is to be done? 
By NIKoLAI G. TCHERNUISHEVSKY. With portrait of 
the author. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

8. Childhood, Boyhood, Youth, By Count Lyor 
N. Toustor. ‘Translated by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
12mo, $1.50. 

9. My Religion. By Count Lyor N. Tousrtot. 
Translated by Huntington Smith. 12mo, $1.00. 

10. Anna Karenina, By Count Lyor N. To.s- 
tot. Translated from the Russian by Nathan Haskell 
Dole. Royal 12mo, $1.75. 

11. Meditations of a Parish Priest, (Thoughts. ) 
By JoserH Roux. Translated by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


12. Silent Times. 


With 


A Book to help in reading the 


Bible into Life. By Rev. J.R. Minter, D.D. 12mo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 
13. St. John’s Eve, and Other Stories. From 


‘‘Evenings at the Farm” and ‘‘St. Petersburg Stories.” 
By Nixo.al V. GoGoL, 12mo, $1.25. 
14. Girls who became Famous, 

Bouton. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50, 


15. Stories from Life. By Saran K. Bouton. 
12mo, $1.25. 


16. Boys’ Book of Famous Rulers, By Lyp1a 
Hoyt FARMER. 12mo, fully illustrated, $1.50. 

17. The Riverside Museum. By Jak, the author 
of “ Birchwood” and “‘ Fitch Club.” 12mo, $1.25. 


18. The Christmas Country, and other Fairy 
Tales, Translated from the Danish and German by 
Mary J. SAFFORD. With new and original illustra- 
tions by Chas, Copeland. 12mo, $1.50. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


By Saran K, 
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BANGS & CO, 


739-741 BROADWAY, 


HAVE ALMOST DAILY AUCTION SALES 
OF 


LIBRARIES, 
COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS, 
AUTOGRAPHS, 
“COINS, MEDALS, 


AND OTHER LITERARY PROPERTY, 


AND 


WILL BE GLAD TO RECEIVE CONSIGN- 
MENTS, BOTH LARGE AND SMALL. COR- 
RESPONDENCE INVITED. CATALOGUES 
MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 


GEO. J. COOMBES, 275 5th Ave., N. Y. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I BALLADS OF BOOKS. With an original frontispiece 
arawn W. VAN SCHAIK. Edited by BRANDER 
pean S printed uniform with ‘* Books and Book- 
men.” a cloth, uncut, $2. 

THE SAME. 16mo, bound in parchment. 

*,* This will form the Second Volume of the Books 
sor the Bibliophile (a third in preparation), and contains 
Original Poems, written expressly for this work by 
Austin Dobson, Edmund Gosse, Cosmo Monkhouse, 
Andrew Lang, H. C. Bunner, Frederick Locker, Walter 
Larned, G. P_ Lathrop, and others. 


II. BOOKS AND BOOKMEN,. By Anprew Lana. With 
I a Fac-similes of Binding, etc. 12mo, cloth, 
uncut, $2 


III. ROGER CAMERDEN. Story. 16mo, paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cent 


IV. IMPRESSIONS on PAINTING. By ALFRED STE- 

VENS. Translated with the author’s permission, by 

Chariotte Adams. With Portrait. 16mo, beautifully 

printed upon Van Gelder paper, bound in parchment- 
paper covers, uncut, $1.25. 


Vv. THE LORGNETTE. A series of illustrated Society 
Sketches, by S. W. VAN ScuHalK and J. K. Banas. 
With over 15 original drawings by 8. W. VAN SCHAIK. 
Oblong 12mo, bound in ornamental parchment boards, 
gilt edges, $1.25. 
VI. orp GOOKERY BOOKS AND ANCIENT CUISINE. 
Hazuitr. Uniform with “The Pleasures of a 
Booww orm.” 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
VII, THE J LEASURES OF A BOOK-WORM, ByJ. Roc- 
REES. Tastefully printed in antique style. Second 
edition. 16mo, cloth, uncut, $1.25. 
VIII. AFTER-DINNER STORIES, From Barzac. Done 
into English by MYNDART VERELST, with an introduction 
by EpGar SALtus. THIRD EDITION. 16mo, paper 
cover, 50 cents. 
Coombes’s New Catalogue (No. 2) of RARE AND 
CURIOUS BOOKS, will be sent to any address on receipt 
of postage. 








BOOKS AT BARGAINS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 
850 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Standard Books,.—A large line of them eemented 
printed and bound—published at $1.00—for 37¢ 


STANDARD SETS 
at less than half price. 








Dickens’s Works, 15 Volumes...... $6.50 
Waverley Novels, 12 Pee Nr as 6.50 
Thackeray’s Works, 10 Pe  -tedenge 6.50 
Bulwer’s Novels, 13 a 8.00 
Ruskin’s Works, 12 ae 9.00 
Irving’s Works, 6 Peioy Sea 5.00 
Shakespeare’s Works, 13 OP sense 5.00 
Macaulay’s England, 5 ae | epeeae 1.60 

Works Complete, 8 J 7.00 
Hallam’s Works, 6 66 eee, ae 
Eliot’s Novels, 12 PD cecees 9.00 


and many other sets, all standard, fresh, well printed, and 
handsomely bound. See catalogue. 


Standard Poets, published at $1.25 each, beautifully 
eS with red-line border, gilt edges, and handsomely 
‘ und—about 40 different volumes—each, 70c. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
During the month of December I witli 
fii orders for almost any book at 20 

per cent, discount, post-paid. 


French Books and French Calendars a spec- 
falty. French catalogue free. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS and TOKENS from two cents up. Orders 
carefully filled and sent postage free. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Publisher and Bookseller, 
850 SixTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





j Habla Y. Espanol ? 
Parlez-yous Frangais ? 


In Ten Weeks 


YOU CAN, AT YOUR OWN IIOME, BY 


DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL’S 


Meisterschaft System, 


Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, 
Italian, or German, for the nominal price of $5.00 for 
each language. 

All subscribers—$5.00 for each language—become 
actually pupils of Dr. ROSENTHAL, who corrects all 
exercises, and corresponds with them in regard to any 
difficulties which may occur. 

SPECIMEN COPY—Spanish, French, Ger- 
man, or Italian—25 Cents. 

Says The Nation, New York :—‘‘ This is, without 
doubt, the best system ever devised for learning to 
speak a foreign language in a short time.” 

Send $5.00 for full subscription, with privilege of 
having all your exercises corrected and questions 
answered. 

("When corresponding, please mention where you saw 
this advertisement. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO. 


Ss. W. D. JACKSON, Treasurer, 
Herald Building, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sprechen Sie Deutsch? 
Parlate Italiano ? 
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KLACKNER’S 
ETCHINGS xo 


ENGRAVINGS 


ARE ALL PROTECTED BY COPYRIGHT. 
NEW ETCHINGS, JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE COMMUNICANTS, by JuLes Breton. 
CHORISTER BOYS, by F. M. Sprecte. 


THE WELCOME STEP, after a Painting by JENNIE BROWNSCOMBE 


(a companion to ** Watching and Waiting’’). 









KLACKNER'S 





PORTFOLIOS 


WITH STANDS IN EBONY, ASH, CHERRY, OR 


MAHOGANY. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST, AND FOR PAMPHLET ON 


“PROOFS AND PRINTS.” 


C. KLACKNER, 17 East 17th Street, NEW YorRK. 





(. ANOEDLER & CQ 


(SUCCESSORS TO GOUPIL & CO.), 


Beg leave to announce the publication 
of the following Etchings admirably 
adapted for Holiday Gifts: 


“LE GOUTER.” 


Etched by Le Coureux, after Jules Breton, 
remark by Breton. 


“THE PRIDE OF THE FOREST.” 


Etched by Satmon, after Rosa Bonheur. 


“HANNAH THURSTON.” 


Original etching by C. Y. TURNER. 


Their exhibition of 


*Oil and Water Color Paintings 


embraces the works of the most noted 
masters. 





170 Fifth Avenue, corner 22d Street. 





WEBSTER. 


With or without Patent Index. 








IT IS THE STANDARD 
Authority in the Gov't Printing Office, and with 
the U. S. Supreme Court, and is recommended by 
the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States. 

In addition to various useful tables the latest 
issue of this work comprises 


OK A DICTIONARY, 


118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings. 


” 

fj) | AGAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 
¢ 25,000 Titles, (Just added) and 
a 
Zz 
< 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 
ALL IN ONE BOOK. 


It is an invaluable companion in every School 
and at every Fireside. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 
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ESTABLISHED 1874. 


ENGINEERING NEWS 


—AND— 


AMERICAN CONTRACT JOURNAL 


12 Tribune Building, New York City. 








incorporation, survey, and construction, Municipal Engineering, Surface, Cable, and Elevated Rail- 

roads, Canals, Bridges, Tunnels, Harbors, Docks, Road Making and Repairs ; Streets, Street Paving 
and Lighting ; Sewers, Drainage, Ditching, Water Works, Gas Works, River Improvements, Submarine Work, 
Dredging, Pile Driving, Oil and Artesian Wells, Roofs, State, City, and Town Corporation and Railroad Build- 
ings ; Chimneys, Ventilation, Masonry, Dams, Electric Lighting, Steam Engineering, Steam Heating, Iron and 
Goal Mining, and Shipbuilding. It also gives the latest market quotations of Iron, Metal, Rails, Lumber, 
Cement, Railroad Equipments, Contractors’ Supplies, and Prices of Labor. Bids and Proposals for all kinds 
of Engineering and Contracting Works, including those under the supervision of the U. S. Engineer Corps 
and the Light-House Board are advertised in its columns. The largest circulation of any similar class paper 
published in the United States. 


Po isco RECORD of all important engineering works projected or in progress as: Railroads, their 


Price, $5.00 per Annum. 





ENGINEERING NEWS reaches more Engineers, Contractors, and Superin- 
tendents of Railroads and Public Works than all similar class papers combined. 
It circulates in every State and Territory of the Union, Canada, and foreign 
countries. Advertisers should bear these facts in mind. 


ADDRESS, ENGINEERING NEWS PUBLISHING CO., New York City. 


The Independent.|°°" “=2" ON** 


NURSERY. 


Any little child can be made 
happy for a whole year by a 
subscription to this universal 
nursery favorite — artistic and 
original in its illustrations, 
charming and instructive in its 
stories, 





“One of the ablest weeklies in existence.” 
Pall Mall Gazette, London, England. 


“The most influential religious organ in the 
States.”— The Spectator, London, England. 


“Clearly stands in the fore-front as a weekly 
religious magazine,”’—Sunday School Times, Phila. 


It is a Newspaper, Magazine, and Review all in 
one. It is a religious, a literary, an educational, a What Scribner's and Harper's 
story, an art, a scientific, an agricultural, a financial, gg age jo = — ‘ttle 
and a political paper combined. It has thirty-two “ee Se 


, gem of a monthly is to the 
folio pages and twenty-one departments. younger ones. 





No matter what a person's religion, politics, or pro- pe age 
fession may be, no matter what his age, employment, Subscription Price, $1.50 a year. 
or condition may be, THE INDEPENDENT will Single Copies, 15 cts. 
prove a help, an instructor, an educator. 








Its yearly subscription is $3.00, or two years for FOR SALE BY NEWSDEALERS. 


$5.00. AGENTS WANTED. 
A month’s “Trial Trip,” thirty cents. : 
Specimen Copy, sent free to any address on receipt 


Specimen copies, prospectus, and club list for | of a two-cent postage stamp. 
1887, sent free to any address on receipt of postal card. 


The Independent, Russell Publishing Company, 
P. O. Bow 2787. 251 BROADWAY, N. Y. 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


LIST OF RECENT CONTRIBUTORS. 


For Seventy-two Years the NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW has been the @rgan of the Highest Scholarship 


of the New World. Every Famous American Author has Written for it. 





From the List of Contributors 


under the Present Management—during the Last Seven Years—these Names are Selected: 


Abbott, Rev. Lyman. 
Ack a, Secretary 


Ww 
Adler, Prof. Felix. 
Allison, Senator W. B. 
Ammen, Admiral Daniel. 
Astor, 3.3. 
Bacon, Rev. Dr. Leonard. 
Bancroft, Geo e. 
armen, F re A 


Bar 

Bartlett, "resident 8. Cc. 
Bascom, D.D., John. 
Beard, Dr. Geo. M. 


Beauregard, Gen. G. T. 
Beecher, Rev. H. Ward. 
Bellows, Rev. Henry. 
Bergh, Henry. 

Black, Judge Jeremiah 8. 
Blaine, Secretary Jas. G. 


Blair. Secretary Mont- 
go “7 

Bland, M.C., P. P. 

Blind, Karl. 


Boucicault, Dion. 
Boutwell, Senator Geo. S. 
Bowen, Prof. Franci*. 
Bright, Rt. Hon. John. 
Bryant, Wm. Cullen. 
Buchanan, Robert. 
Buckalew, Charles R. 
Burlingame, Minister. 
Busch, Moritz. 

Butler, General B. F 
Cameron, Senator An- us. 
Cannon (Mormon Bishop) 





George Q. i 
ee a Chief-Justice 
Stn. Gov. D.H. 

Chalnay, Désiré. 


Clampitt, John W. 

Clark, Edward H. G. 

Clarke, Rev. Dr. J. Free- 
man. 

Clay, Cassius M. 

Codman, Capt. John. 

Congdon, Charles '. 

Conway, Moncure D. 

Coxe, Bishop A. Cleve- 
land. 

Cox, Minister S. S. 

Cook, Clarence. 

Cook, Rev. oe 

Crane, Prof. T. } 

Crosby, Rev. Dr. Howard. 

Crawford, 

Curtis, Judge George 
Ticknor. 

Curtius, Prof. Ernst. 

Daly, J udge Charles P. 

Dana, Dr. Charles L. 

Dana, Jr., Richard H. 

Davis, Judge Noah. 

Davis, Noah K. 

Deems, Rev. Charles F, 

De Lesseps, Count Fer- 
dinand. 

Denslow, Van Buren 

Doane, Bishop Wm. Cos- 


well. 

Douglass, Marshall Fred- 
erick. 

Dow, Neal. 

Eads, James B, 





Eaton, Dorman B. 
Edison, Thomas A. 
Edmunds, Senator Geo. F. 
a gleston. Rev. Dr. Edw. 
Eliot, For Chas. W. 


Ely, Prof. R. T. 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo. 
Everett, Edward. 

Ewing, M.C., Thomas. 
Farrar, Archdeacon F. W. 
ts Judge David Dud- 


ey. 

Fields, Kate. 

Fish, Secretary of State 
Hamilton. 

Fisher, Prof. Geo. P. 

Fiske, Prof. John. 

Flint, Dr, Austin. 

Forbes, Archibald. 

Foster, Judge Dwight. 

Freeman, Edward A. 

Frothingham, Rev. O. B. 
roude, James Anthony. 

Fry, Gen. Jas. B. 

Garfield, President Jas. A. 

Garrett, Robert. 

Gay, S. Bia 

Gayarré, Charles. 

George, Henry. 

Gerry, E. ‘ 

= Archbishop 


Jam 
Gilliam, 'E. W. 
Gilman, D. C 
Gladstone, Rt. Hon. W.E. 
Godkin, Edw in L. 
Gorringe, H ‘ 
Gottheil, Rabbi Gustav. 
Grant, Col. F. D. 
Grant, General U. S 
Greene, Lieut. F. V. 
Greener, Prof. Richard T. 
Gryzanowski. E. 
mg ee _ Dr. Edward 

ve 

Halstead. “Murat. 
Hamilton, Gail. 
Hammond, Dr. W. A. 
Hampton, General Wade. 
Harris, Joel Chandler. 
Harris, Prof. Dr. Wm. T. 
Harrison, Frederick. 
Hawthorne, Julian. 
Hazeltine, M. 4,4 
ee: Rev. F 
= _— View - Presi- 


Hig a Col T. W. 
Hill, Senator N. P. 
Hitchcock, Thomas. 
Hoar, Senator George F. 
Holden, Prof. Edward 8. 
Holman, M.C.,W.S 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell. 
Horton, 8. Dana. 

Howe, Julia Ward. 
Howe, Senator T. O. 
Hughes. Q.C.. Thomas. 
Huntington, F. D. 
Hyndman, H. M. 
Ingal!s. Senator, J. J. 
Ingersoll, Col. R. G. 
James, Jr., Henry 
Jameson, aA; 








Jay, John. 

Johnson, Oliver. 
Johnson, Rossiter. 
sort, Young (Indian 


Julian, ‘ML C., George W. 

Kane, Bishop. 

ee. y inister J. A. 

Kelley, M.C., William D 

Lamar, Secretary L. Q. C. 

Lathrop, Geo. Parsons. 

Lawrence, LL.D., Wm. 
Beach. 

Lecky, W. E. H. 

Le Conte, John. 

Lewis, Dr. Dio. 

Logan, General John A. 

Loring, Commissioner 
Geo. B. 

Loring, Dr. Edward G. 

Mackaye, James Steele. 

Makoto, Matsuyama. 

Mallock, W. H. 

Manning, Cardinal. 

Marble, Manton. 

March, Prof. F. A 

Marlboror: gh,The _— of 

Mather, F. G., U.S. Fish 
Commissioner. 

Maury, Prof. T. B. 

McCrary, Judge Geo. W. 

McClellan, Gen.GeorgeB. 

McCulloch, Secretary 


MeCallough, vuhn. 
McCosh, Prof. James. 
McQuade, Bishop B. J. 
Mitchell, Senator J. I. 
Modjeska, Madame H. 
Morgan, Gov. E. D. 
— Senator John H. 


Morgan, Senator John T. 
Morton, Ph.D., Henry. 
Morton, Senator Oliver P. 
Moore, Thomas. 
Miiller, Prof. Max. 
Murray, Gov. 
Neilson, Judge Joseph. 
Nelson, Charles. 
Newcomb, LL.D., Prof. 
Simon. 
Newman, Cardinal. 
Newman, Rev. Dr. J. P. 
Newton, Rev. R. Heber. 
Oliphant, Laurence. 
Osgood, Rev. Samuel. 
Oswold, M. D., Felix L. 
“Ouida.” 
Parkman, Francis. 
— M.P.,Chas. Stew- 


Parton, James. 

Pasha, "Hobart. 

gg Ao Rev. Mark. 
‘ayn 

Phe 8, Elizabeth Stuart. 

Phillips, oo 

Phillips. W. A. 

Pierce. ‘edward L. 
Poor, Henry V. 

Porter, Admiral. 

Porter, President Noah. 

Potter, H. C. 

Powderly, T. V. 





Price, Prof. Bonamy. 
Proctor, Prof. Richard A. 
Pryor, Gen. Roger A. 
Rice, Allen Thorndike. 
Redpath, James. 

Rénan, Ernest. 
Riddleberger, Senator H. 


Roach, John. 
— a a Jas. E. 


anacen George J. 
Rosecrans. Gen. 
Rylance, J. H. 

Sala, George Augustus. 
Scott. Col. Thomas A. 
Schaff, Rev. Dr. Philip. 
Schliemann, Dr. eo 
Schurz, Secretary Car 
Seelye, Prof. Julius H. 


Seymour, Gov. Horatio. 
Sharp, J. C. 

a ey Ga. 
Shedd, W. G. T 

Sheridan, ‘Gen. Phil. 
Sherman, Gov. B. R. 
Sherman, Senator John. 
Sherman, Gen. W. 
Shoup, Rev. F. A. 
Smith, Prof. Goldwin. 
Spaulding, Bishop. 
Spencer, Herbert 
Springer. Hon. Wm. M. 
Stanton, Elizabeth Cady. 
Stephen, Leslie. 
Stephens, Gov. Alex. H. 
Stephens, John L. 
Stoddard, Richard Henry. 
Stone, Lucy. 

Story. W. 

Stoughton. Minister E.W. 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher. 
Sumner. Prof. W. G. 
Toylor, Bayard. 

Taylor, Gen. Richard. 
Thomas, Judge E. A. 
Thomas, H. W. 

Thomas, J. B. 

Tourgee, Judge AlbionW. 
Trollope, Anthony. 
Fen =. Adolphus. 
Trowbri 

Trombull . Renator Lyman 
Tucker, John Randolph. 
Wagner, Richard. 
Walker, F. A. 

Walker, George. 

Ward, Sam. 

Waring, Jr.. G. W. 
Watterson, Henry. 
Weir, Prof. John F. 
Welling, Prof. J. C. 
Wells, Commissioner 


David A. 
Ww hippie, Edwin P. 
White, President A. D. 
White, Richsrd Grant. 
Whitman, Walt. 
Winchell, Prof. Alex- 
ander. 
Wolseley. Lord. 
Woolsey, Prof. T. D. 
Youmans, Prof. E. L. 


The North American Review is published on the first day of each month. Subscription 


price, $5.00 per annum in advance. 
by the publisher. 
dealer. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 3 East 14th St, N. Y. City. 


Single numbers, 50 cents. Postage prepaid 
It can be ordered through any bookseller or news- 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S| 
BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY HUGH THOMSON. 


DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From hz Spectator. With numerous illustrations by 
Huey TuHomson. Feap., 4to, cloth elegant. $2.00. 








PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 

OLD CHRISTMAS and BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By WasuineTon Irvine. With illustrations by 
RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. An Edition de Luze, on fine paper, in one volume. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt. $5.00. 

THE LIFE OF PETER DE WINT. By J. Comyns Carr, author of ‘‘ Papers on Art.’ With 
twenty photogravures from the artist’s pictures. Medium 4to. Immediately. 

EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS; and their Predecessors on the Lower Rhine. By W. M. Conway, 
Roscoe Professor of Art, University College, Liverpool. With twenty-nine illustrations. 8vo. $2.50. 

JUBILEE EDITION OF THE “PICKWICK PAPERS.” 

THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK CLUB. By CHARLES DICKENS. With 
notes and illustrations. Edited by CHARLES DICKENS, the Younger. Two volumes, extra crown 8vo. 
$5.00. Just Ready. 

WITH FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS BY RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 

JACK AND THE BEANSTALK: A Version in Hexameters. By the Hon. HALLAM TENNYSON. 
With fifty illustrations by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. Small 4to. Nearly Ready. 

LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. Miniature Edition. The Poetical Works, ten volumes in a box. 
The Dramatic Works, four volumes in a box. 


«. 


MR. HENRY JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA: A NOVEL. By Henry James, author of ‘‘ The Europeans,” 
‘*Roderick Hudson,” etc. 12mo. $1.75. Ready. 


THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON I. By P. Lanrrey. New and cheaper edition. 4 vols., 12mo. 
$9.00. Ready. 

EARLY LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. “ Edited by CuarLEs Exiot Norton. With two 
portraits. 1 vol. Just Ready. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 1886. A handsome volume, containing 500 
woodcut illustrations, Royal 8vo, cloth. ~$2.50. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES UNDERGROUND. Being a fac-simile of the original MS. book after- 
wards developed into ‘‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” With twenty-seven illustrations by the 
author. Just Ready. 


FOUR WINDS FARM. By Mrs. MoLeswortH, author of ‘‘ Carrots,” ‘‘Tell Me a Story,” etc. With 
illustrations by WALTER CRANE. 16mo. $1.25. 


MADAME TABBY’S ESTABLISHMENT. By Miss Hucnues. With illustrations. 16mo. $1.25. 
THE TALE OF TROY. Done into English by AUBREY STEWART, M.A. Immediately. 
THE MOON MAIDEN;; And Other Stories. By Jessy E. GREENWooD. Nearly Ready. 








Macmillan & Co.’s New Illustrated Catalogue of Books suitable for Holiday Presents sent free by mail 
on application. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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New York Ciry, 6 and 8 East 53d Sireet. 
Mrs. Sylvanus Reed’s Boarding and 


Day SCoOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


The unprecedented and long sustained success of this 
School is due to that foresight which formulated a system of 
education which aimed to satisfy the claims of body, mind, 
and soul; and also to the fact that its pupils are drawn 
from that class in the community which recognizes the Art 
of Teaching as a science, and believes that the conservation 
of the dignity and purity of American society is in the keep- 
ing of those to whom is confided the training of children. 


History, Gent iperatare, Political Economy, R. H. Las- 


BERTON, Ph.D 
Mathematics, Astronomy, Miss EDGERTON, Ph.D. 
English Language, and iterature, Wo. H. CARPENTER, Ph.D. 
Ethics, NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, Ph.D. 
Painting and Drawing, Wyatt EATON. 
Lectures upon Fine Arts, Prof. WM. H. GOODYEAR. 
Lectures upon American History, Prof. JOHN FISKE. 
Delsarte System of Elocution and Gymnastics. 





New York City, 713 and 715 Fifth Avenue, opposite 
Dr. John Hall’s Church. 
Miss Annie Brown’s School for Girls. 


Gymnasium in charge of Professor Down. 
Private classes for ladies and children. 





NEw YORK City, 88 West 59th Street. 
Dr. J. Sachs’s Collegiate Institute. 
Thorough preparation for colleges (especially JOHNS HOP- 
KINS, HARVARD, YALE, COLUMBIA and CORNELL) and 
scientific schools; fully organized business course ; FRENCH 
and GERMAN form important features of regular scheme of 
instruction. 





NEW YORK City, 15 West 43d Street. 
St. Louis College. 

A Select Catholic Boarding and Day School for Boys. Pupils 
taught to converse and correspond in French, German and 
Spanish. C omplete Business Course. 

NEW YorK City, 414 Madison Avenue. 
Mrs. Griffitts’ Day School for Young 
LADIES AND LITTLE GIRLS. Special classes in History, Litera- 
ture and Art. Map modelling after the Quincy } ethod in 
the Primary Department. 





New YORK City, 51 West 42d Street, opposite Bry- 
ant Park. 


Miss Crocker & Miss Beck’s School 


For Girts. Class for boys. 





New YorkK City, 51 West 52d Street. 
Mrs. J. A. Gallaher’s School for Young 
Lapies. A thorough French education. Highest standard in 
English and classical studies. German. Drawing. Special 
attention to primary classes. 





New YorRK Ciry, 15 East 65th Street. 
Miss Chisholm’s School for Girls. 
Classes for little boys. 





NEw YorK City, 959 Madison Avenue. - 
Miss J. F. Wreaks’ Boarding and Day 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. ALSO KINDERGARTEN. Special classes 
in Art and Languages. 





New York City, 58 East 57th Street, Cor. Park Ave. 


Miss Kiersted’s School for Girls. 

All departments under competent teachers and cob emcee 
French, German, Latin, Elocution, Painting a Drawing 
included in the course. 





New York Ciry, 63 Fifth Avenue. 


The Misses Graham’s Boarding and 


Day ScHoon FOR YOUNG LapIEs. (Successors to the Misses 
Green.) 

This school, established in 1816, continues the careful train- 
ing and thorough instruction in every department, for which 
it has b hitherto | been so favorably | known. 


New York City, 751 Fifth Avenue, Bet. 57th ‘and 58th 
Streets, facing Centrai Park. i 
Carlisle Institute. English, French 
AND GERMAN BOARDING AND Day SCHOOL FOR YOUNu LADIES 
AND CHILDREN 
_ Special students in all departme ents.—Studio. 14th year. 





New York crry, 4 East 58th Street, facing Central 
Park. 
Mrs. Salisbury’s School for Girls. 


New YorK City, 222 Madison Avenue. 
Mme. C. Mears’ English, French and 
GERMAN BOARDING AND Day SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
(Founded 1840) French is the language of the family and 
school. This institution is situated on the crest of Murray 
Hill, the most central and salubrious location in the city. 








NEw YORK City, 32 West 40th Street. 
The Comstock School. A Family and 


Day SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. (Established 1862.) 


Classes are subdivided according to capacity and require- 
ments of pupils: in effect, a system of Private Classes and 
Individual Instruction. The extreme care given to young 
children, who are not massed in a Preparatory Department, 
but pass from room to room, and are entrusted to the most 
experienced | teachers. MISS Day in charge. 





New York City, 45 East 68th “Street. 
Miss Elizabeth L. Koues’ Boarding and 
Day SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Graduates prepared for Harvard Examinations. Lectures 


upon Scientific, Historical and Literary subjects. 
Great care given to sanitary features. House and location 


unexceptionally attractive and healthy. 





New York Crry, 475 West 73d Street. 
Mile. L. Veltin’s School for Young 


LADIES AND CHILDREN. Class for boys under twelve. 





NEw YORK CIty, 214 East 34th Street. 
Art Schools of the Metropolitan 
Museum. Practically free, day and evening, both sexes. 


Classes in Color, Composition, Freehand Drawing for begin- 
ners and advanced pupils in Perspective Anatomy, the 
Antique and the Life, Sculpture, Architecture, Repoussé, 
Window and Wall Decoration, Interior and Cabinet Designing, 
and Mechanical Drawing. 

Address, J. WARD Stimson, Supt 





New York Ciry, 148 Madison Avenue. 
Mrs. Roberts and Miss Walker’s Eng- 
LISH AND FRENCH Day SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
LITTLE GIRLS. 
No HOME study for pupils under 14. 


Special course of advanced studies and shorter hours for 
older pupils and post-graduates. 
NEw YorRK City, 58 East 55th Street. 
Misses Grinnell’s 
Day SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
Special classes in History, Literature and Art. 
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New YorK City, 54 West 57th Street. 


Nowell & Schermerhorn’s School of 
PREPARATION FOR BUSINESS AND COLLEGE. Boarding and 
day pupils. Excellent building on widest street in finest part 
of city. Playground is Central Park. Large corps of teachers, 
all with degrees from best colleges and universities. Circu- 
lars, with references, on application. 

Wma. G. NOWELL, A.M., Ph.D., Director. 





New York Ciry, 26 East 56th Street. 
Mademoiselle Ruel’s School for Girls, 





New YorK City, Cor. Broadway and 14th Street, 
(Domestic Building.) 10th Year. 
Osgood’s Art School. Open throughout the year. 


«Instruction by mail in all branches of Art. Practical hints 
on china decoration. Exclusive designs furnished to order. 
Pupils may enter at any time. 

Thorough and practical instruction by first-class professors. 
Terms, $1.00, three-hours’ lesson ; or six lessons, $5.00. 
For circulars, address, Miss A. H. Oscoop. 





New YorK Ciry, 805 Broadway. 


Packard’s Business College and School 
OF SHORTHAND. 

The representative school of the city, now in its twenty- 
eighth year. Send forcircular. S, 8S. PACKARD, Pre. 





NEw YorK CITY, 21 and 23 West 82d Street. 
St. John’s School for Girlsand Children. 


Founded by Rev. Theodore Irving, LL.D. 
Mrs. THEODORE IRVING. Miss L. I. Howe. 





New York Ciry, 26 West 89th Street. 


Mrs. Williames’ English-French 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND LITTLE 
GIRLS. 29th year. 





New York City, 36 East 14th Street. 
The Spencerian Business College. 
A BusIneEss HovUsE FOR TEACHING BUSINESS. 
Patrons received from all parts of the world. 
Ten weeks’ course, $4 to $30. Board, $5 to $6 per week. 
Open day and evening. 





NEw Yor«K City, 11 East 32d Street, Bet. Fifth and 
Madison Avenues, 
Mrs. Jonson & Miss Agnes L, Jones, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN BOARDING AND Day SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN. 





New York Ciry, 647 Madison Avenue. 


Day and Boarding School for Young 
LADIES AND CHILDREN. Under the direction of the MissEs 
Moses. High references. Circulars on application. 





New York Ciry, 25 Union Square, care WM. A. PonD & Co. 


Mr. Albert W. Berg, Tenders his professional 
services as Instructor on the Piano, Organ, and in Harmony. 
Mr. BerG makes a specialty of Revising and Arranging Musical 
Manuscript. 





New York Ciry, 20 East 62d Street. 
Prof. and Madame Alfred Colin’s 


ScH90L FoR GirLs, (Formerly Mesdemoiselles Charbonnier’s.) 
Complete course, Languages, Music, Art; Studio. Lectures 
by eminent professors. Resident pupils received. 





New York, Brooklyn, 136, 188 & 140 Montague Street. 
Brooklyn Heights Seminary for Young 
LADIES AND LITTLE GIRLS. Cuarves E. West, Principal 
and Proprietor. 





New York, Canandaigua. 
Fort Hill School for Boys. 


Sixteen boys. Home care and training. Individual instruc- 
tion. Preparation for College, Scientific School, or Business. 
$600. No extras. 

Building carefully constructed in accordance with hygienic 
principles. Ample playground with tennis-courts and foot- 
ball field. Healthy location. 

Instruction by Head-master, two Masters, and one Usher. 
For Circulars, address, REV. JAMES HATTRICK LEE, Head-nv’r. 





New YORE, Clinton. 

Kirkland Hall. 
A Church School fitting for the best colleges or for business, 
after the highest standards of instruction, discipline and 


personal care. 
Address, REV. OLIVER OWEN, M.A. 





New Yor, Tarrytown. 
$250— At Mount 


SEMINARY. 
Music and Art extra. 


Hope _ Ladies’ 





New Yorks, Sing Sing-on-Hudson. 


Mt. Pleasant Military Academy. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR Boys AND YOUNG MEN. 
Extended additions and improvements just completed leave 
nothing wanting to promote health, comfort, and intelligent 
progress in study. 


Second term begins January 6th. 
J. HOWE ALLEN, A.M., Principal. 


NEW JERSEY, Freehold. 
Freehold Institute. 

Forty-third year. Prepares boys and young men for busi- 
ness; for Princeton, Columbia, Yale, or Harvard; backward 
boys instructed privately. Place healthful, grounds ample, 
baseball, football, military drill, bowling alley, gymnasium. 

Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 








New JERSEY, Blairstown. 
Blair Presbyterial Academy. 

For both sexes. John I. Blair Foundation. English, 
Latin, Greek, French, German, Music, Painting, and Drawing. 
Healthy location, building warmed by steam, hot and cold 
water on each floor, large grounds, new gymnasium. liberal 
endowment, low rates, scholarships, prizes. 

J. H. SHUMAKER, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 
Academy and Mome for Ten Boys. 
Thorough preparation for business or for college. Abso- 
lutely healthful location and genuine home, with the most 


refined surroundings. Highest references —_— and required. 
J. H. Root, Principat, 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 46 Mount Vernon Place. 
Mount Vernon Institute. 

Mrs. Jutra_ R. TourwiLer and Miss C. O. G. NorrineHay, 
Principals, English, French, and German Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies and Little Girls. Prepares for 
College. Science, Art, Music. Regular and Special Courses. 


_ OHIO, Cincinnati, 166 West 7th Street. 
Miss Storer and Miss Lupton re-opened 
their School September 22d, 1886. They aim to give a good 


general education, or to prepare pupils for the Harvard 
examination or any college open to women. 

_ MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale. 
Riverside School. 

A Home School for a Limited Number of Girls. Superior 
advantages in Languages, Music, and Art. 


Principal assisted by four resident teachers. 
Miss Deura T, Suiru, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. ; 

Abbot Academy for Young Ladies. 

Offers thorough training in essential studies, with superior 
advantages in Art, Music, Painting, Elocution, and Modern 
Languages; a beautiful location, pleasant home, good board, 
moderate charges. The oe Rggee ~~ opens on Thursday, 
September 9th. For circulars, apply to W. F. Draper; for 
admission, to Miss PHILENA MCKEEN, Principal, 
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“BETTER THAN EVER!” THE ART AMATEUR ror 1887. 


If you want a usefal (as well as emesting) 
art magazine, try **The Art Amateur, This 
standard periodical, now in its eight year, is acknowledged, 
abroad as well as here, to be the very ‘Best Practical Art 
Magazine ” ever published. 

if you meed Color Studies for Models, you 
will find those in The Art Amateur for °87 
(like those for °86) not mere chromos, but 
masterly reproductions of choice paintings 


| by clever artists, not valuable alone as copies, 


but well worth be framed and hung. 


' Among those already determined on are ‘‘ Marguerites” (a 


two-thirds figure of a beautiful child carrying daisies), ‘‘ Nor- 
min Peasant” (a strong portrait study), ‘‘Titmice” and 


' “Kingfishers” (fine decorative studies of birds), ‘* Golden- 
, Rod,” and some charming female heads by Sir Frederick 


Leighton. Asplendid double-page study of Magnolias is given 
in the November issue, and the December number will contain 


the fac-simile of an exquisite water-color (‘A Sleeping Beau- 
' ty”) by Madeleine Lemaire. 


If you are a China Painter, note that the designs 
for ’87 will include fruit plates (pears, plums, apples, crab- 


' apples, cherries, and grapes), vases (phlox, dandelion, labur- 


num, marsh marigold, pitcher plant, and lady’s slipper), jugs 
anels, and tiles 


(chrysanthemums, button-bush, butterflies, birds, and flow- 


- ers), and many others. 


If you are an Embroiderer, you will be interested 


' to know that the issues for ’87 will contain the freshest South 


Kensington designs, selected last summer at the Royal School 


_ of Art Needlework, and also a valuable series of illustrated 
' articles on ecclesiastical embroidery. 


If you are a Wood Carver, or a Brass Ham- 


| merer, you will find during ’87 an unusual number of new and 
; a ge ge for your use, including a carved mantelpiece 
| by Prof. L. 


W. Miller, and decorative heads by Ellen Welby. 
If you are learning to paint in Water-Colors, 


' or Oils, or are engaged in oy | sort of Brush or 
' Pencil work, The Art Amateur fo: 
valuable for its practical suggestions and useful studies. 


r ’87 will be found in- 





Or are you Mater Familias, with no leisure 
for needle, brush, or chisel, but still desirous 
ofa beautiful and artistic home? Do not fail to 
take The Art Amateur! Its notes on decoration and furnish- 
ing and house beautifying in general are alone richly worth its 


cost. 

Space fails to particularize the picture criticisms, the artist 
biographies, the hints for collectors and bibliophiles, the book 
reviews, the answers to correspondents, and the other good 
things The Art Amateur contains and will contain. Embrace 
one of the offers below and find out for yourself; or else send 
25 cents for a specimen copy with colored plate. 

Mention Scribner's Magazine. 





Send this paragraph and One Dollar, and you will re- 
ceive five different specimen copies of The Art Amateur, 
contaiaing Five Superb Colored Plates, 4) pages of work- 
ing designs, and over 100 pages of interesting and practical 
art reading. 


NOTE THESE OFFERS! 


Send this paragraph and Four Dollars, and you will re- 
ceive The Art Amateur for 1887 and also (gratis) the two 
splendid numbers for November and December, ’86, con- 
taining two superb colored plates—‘* Magnolias” and ‘‘ The 
Sleeping Beauty.” 











Send THIS paragraph and SEVEN DOLLARS, and you will re- 
ceive your choice of one of the leading four-dollar magazines 
for a year, The Art Amateur for 1887, and also (gratis) the two 
splendid numbers of The Art Amateur for November and De- 
cember, ’86, containing the superb colored plates—‘‘ Magno- 
lias” and “‘ The Sleeping Beauty.” 


Price of The Art Amateur, $4.00 a year; single copies, 35 cents. Address 


MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher,’ No. 23 Union Square, New York. 





A GREAT NATIONAL ROMANCE. 





KATY OF CATOCTIN: 


OR, 


THE CHAIN-BREAKERS. 


By GEO. ALFRED TOWNSEND. 


ce Gath,” 





“Katy of Catoctin” is a stirring national romance, opening with the raid of John 
Brown at Harper’s Ferry and closing with the death of Lincoln; a picturesque and 
romantic story, partly historical and partly domestic, full of dramatic incidents, and 


marked by vivid delineations of character. 


It is a history of a remarkable period set 


in the form of a novel, intensely interesting in its main purpose, and rendered fascinating 


by delightful domestic pictures. 
of the day. 


Lt ts not saying too muth to call tt the one great romance 





12mo, cloth, 560 pages. 


Price, $1.50. 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3, and 5 Bond St. New York. 
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ROCERS’ CROUPS OF STATUARY 








ARAN LM, 
THE ELDER’S DAUGHTER, 
Just completed. Representing a group of Puritans returning 
from Sabbath Meeting. 
PRICE, $15.00. 

These groups of statuary are packed, without extra charge, to go 
with safety t» any part of the world. lf intended for Wedding or 
Holiday Presents, they will be forwarded promptly as directed, An 
Illustrated Catalogue of all the groups, varying in prices from $10 to 
$25. and pedestals (in ebonized wood), can be had on application, or 
will be mailed by enclosing Ten Cents to 


JOHN ROGERS, 860 Broadway, cor. of 17th St., New York. 


AWelcome Holiday 
CIFT. 


There is NOTHING that can be 
obtained, for the outlay, more use~ 
ful ornamental and acceptable to 
wife, mother, or daughter, then 
oneof these world-renowned sew- 
ing machines :— 


WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


MACHINES 
All bear this 


Medallion 
Trade-Mark 


Needles form 
W, and G is 
the Machine. 
Absence of this 
Trade-Mark 
stamps a Machine 
as counterfeit, 
Imitators dare not 
ut this Medal- 
ion on Machines, 
Ours are the only Machines that can be used with 
NO RISK TO HEA 


nequalled fo! 
LIGHTNESS OF RUNNING 
STRENCTH & BEAUTY OF WORK. 
Willcox & Gibbs §. M. Co,,658 Broadway, N.Y. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST. 





EXCLUSIVELY. 


Whiting M'f’g Co, 
SILVERS@ITHS 


Union Square and 16th Street. 








The above trade mark to be found 
only on SOLID SILVER, is a 
guarantee of quality as absolute as 
the Hall Mark of England. 


Special designs and estimates fur- 





nished. 


WALL-PAPERS. 


WARREN, 
FULLER & LANGE 


MANUFACTURERS, 
129 East 42d Street, 


GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, 


Offer at Retail their latest pro- 
ductions and importations, which 
are unequalled for novelty of 
design, variety, and moderate 
cost, including hangings 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
THE ASSOCIATED ARTISTS. 


Also a large and choice selection 
of Japanese, French, English and 
German goods recently imported. 
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GAMBETTS PROCLAIMING THE REPUBLIC OF FRANCE. 
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No, 1. 


REMINISCENCES OF 


THE SIEGE AND COMMUNE OF PARIS. 


By E. B. Washburne, 


THE DOWNFALL 


I was on the point of leaving Paris for 
a brief rest, when, toward the last of 
June, 1870, there arose so suddenly what 
was known as the “Hohenzollern inci- 
dent ;” which assumed so much impor- 
tance, as it led up to the Franco-German 
war. In June, 1868, the Queen Isabella 
had been chased from Spain and had 
sought refuge in France. The Span- 
ish Cortes, maintaining the monarchi- 
cal form, offered the crown of Spain to 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern, a rela- 
tion of the King of Prussia. The French 
Minister at Madrid telegraphed that 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern had 
been nominated to the throne of Spain 
and had accepted. This produced the 
utmost excitement and indignation 
among the French people. The Paris 
press teemed with articles more or less 
violent, calling on the government to 
prevent this outrage, even at the cost of 
war. The journals of ali shades were 
unanimous in the matter, contending 
that it was an insult and peril to France, 
and could not be tolerated. The oppo- 
sition in the Chamber made the inci- 
dent an occasion for attacking the gov- 
ernment, alleging that it was to its weak 
and vacillating policy that she was in- 
debted for her fresh humiliation. The 
government journals, however, laid the 
whole blame upon the ambition of Count 
Bismarck, who had become to them a 
bate noir. He was accused of every- 
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Ex-Minister to France. 


OF THE EMPIRE. 


thing, and charged with doing every- 
thing for the grandeur of Prussia and 
the unification of Germany ; all of which, 
they alleged, was on account of his ha- 
tred for France. The Duke de Gra- 
mont, Minister of Foreign Affairs, was 
interpellated in the Chamber on the 
subject, and, in reply, declared that 
France would not permit any foreign 
power to place one of its princes upon 
the throne of Charles the Fifth, and dis- 
turb, to the detriment of France, the 
present equilibrium of Europe. All par- 
ties in the Chamber received this decla- 
ration with the utmost enthusiasm. The 
opposition members, who were largely 
in the minority, made as much noise 
as the government deputies. Much of 
this was owing to the personal feeling 
against Bismarck, and both parties vied 
with each other in showing the extent 
of their dislike to the great Prussian 
Chancellor. Much pressure was soon 
brought to bear in the proper quarters, 
and the result of this was the withdraw- 
al of the Hohenzollern candidacy. Ex- 
planations were made, better counsels 
seemed to prevail, and all immediate 
trouble appeared averted. 

It became quite certain that all dan- 
ger of a war between France and Ger- 
many was at an end; and, all being 
quiet on the banks of the Seine, on the 
3d of July I left Paris in pursuit of 
health and recreation at the healing 
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I was on the point of leaving Paris for 
a brief rest, when, toward the last of 
June, 1870, there arose so suddenly what 
was known as the “Hohenzollern inci- 
dent ;” which assumed so much impor- 
tance, as it led up to the Franco-German 
war. In June, 1868, the Queen Isabella 
had been chased from Spain and had 
sought refuge in France. The Span- 
ish Cortes, maintaining the monarchi- 
cal form, offered the crown of Spain to 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern, a rela- 
tion of the King of Prussia. The French 
Minister at Madrid telegraphed that 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern had 
been nominated to the throne of Spain 
and had accepted. This produced the 
utmost excitement and indignation 
among the French people. The Paris 
press teemed with articles more or less 
violent, calling on the government to 
prevent this outrage, even at the cost of 
war. The journals of all shades were 
unanimous in the matter, contending 
that it was an insult and peril to France, 
and could not be tolerated. The oppo- 
sition in the Chamber made the inci- 
dent an occasion for attacking the gov- 
ernment, alleging that it was to its weak 
and vacillating policy that she was in- 
debted for her fresh humiliation. The 
government journals, however, laid the 
whole blame upon the ambition of Count 
Bismarck, who had become to them a 
bate noir. He was accused of every- 
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thing, and charged with doing every- 
thing for the grandeur of Prussia and 
the unification of Germany ; all of which, 
they alleged, was on account of his ha- 
tred for France. The Duke de Gra- 
mont, Minister of Foreign Affairs, was 
interpellated in the Chamber on the 
subject, and, in reply, declared that 
France would not permit any foreign 
power to place one of its princes upon 
the throne of Charles the Fifth, and dis- 
turb, to the detriment of France, the 
present equilibrium of Europe. All par- 
ties in the Chamber received this decla- 
ration with the utmost enthusiasm. The 
opposition members, who were largely 
in the minority, made as much noise 
as the government deputies. Much of 
this was owing to the personal feeling 
against Bismarck, and both parties vied 
with each other in showing the extent 
of their dislike to the great Prussian 
Chancellor. Much pressure was soon 
brought to bear in the proper quarters, 
and the result of this was the withdraw- 
al of the Hohenzollern candidacy. Ex- 
planations were made, better counsels 
seemed to prevail, and all immediate 
trouble appeared averted. 

It became quite certain that all dan- 
ger of a war between France and Ger- 
many was at an end; and, all being 
quiet on the banks of the Seine, on the 
3d of July I left Paris in pursuit of 
health and recreation at the healing 
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waters of Carlsbad in far-off Bohemia. 
I had hardly reached Carlsbad, when 
scanty news was received of a somewhat 
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threatening character. I could hardly 
believe that anything very serious was 
likely to result ; yet I was somewhat un- 
easy. 

As I was going to drink the water at 
one of the health-giving springs, early 
in the morning of the 15th of July, my 
Alsatian valet brought me the startling 
news that a private telegram, received * 
at midnight, gave the intelligence that 
France had declared war against Ger- 
many. The news fell upon the thou- 
sands of visitors and the people of 
Carlsbad like a clap of thunder in a 
cloudless sky, and the most intense ex- 
citement prevailed. The nearest rail- 
road at that time was at Eger, thirty 
miles distant. The visitors were then 
all dependent upon the diligence, which 
only left Carlsbad at night. I imme- 
diately determined to return to Paris, 
as my post of duty. Hiring my seat 
in the diligence, I rode all night from 
Carlsbad to Eger. Taking the railroad 
from Eger to Paris, and passing through 
Bavaria, Baden, and the valley of the 
Rhine, the excitement was something 
prodigious, and recalled to me the days 
at home of the firmg upon Sumter in 
1861. The troops were everywhere 
rushing to the depots; the trains were 
all blocked, and confusion reigned su- 
preme. After great delays and much 
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discomfort, and a journey of fifty-two 
hours, I reached Paris at ten o’clock at 
night, July 18th. ‘The great masses of 
people, naturally so excitable and tur- 
bulent, had been maddened by the 
false news, so skilfully disseminated, 
that King William, at Ems, had insulted 
the French nation through its Ambas- 
sador. The streets, the boulevards, the 
avenues, were filled with people in the 
greatest state of enthusiasm and excita- 
tion. The Champs Elysées, with their 
brilliant and flashing gas-lights and all 
the cafés and open-air concert gardens, 
were encumbered by an immense multi- 
tude who filled the air with cries of “ A 
Berlin en huit jours !” and whose hearts 
were set on fire by the refrain of the 
Marseillaise, that hymn of free France : 


** Allons enfants de lu Patrie, « 
Le jour de gloire est arrive.” 


It soon turned out that all the reports 
which had been spread over Paris, that 
King William had insulted the French 
Ambassador, were utterly false, and had 
not the slightest foundation to rest 
upon. The French Ambassador, M. 
Benedetti, denied that he had received 
the least indignity from the King. The 
plain truth seemed to be that the French 
Ambassador courteously approached the 
King, while walking in the garden of 
the Kursaal, and spoke to him in rela- 
tion to the pending difficulties then ex- 
isting between the two countries. The 
good old King was kind and polite, as 
he always is to everyone with whom he 
comes in contact, and when M. Bene- 
detti began to speak in relation to mat- 
ters of such a grave character, he po- 
litely stated that he would have to talk 
upon such questions with the German 
Foreign Office. All that was very prop- 
er ; and nobody thought of it or sup- 
posed that there was any indignity, as 
there was not the slightest intended. 
The very spot where this meeting took 
place is now marked by a tablet, bear- 
ing date of the day of the occurrence. 

The exaggerations in Paris and France 
of this simple incident surpassed all 
bounds, and they were apparently made 
to inflame the people still more. It 
really appeared that the Emperor and 
Government of France had determined 
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to have war with Germany, coule qui 
coute. The alleged causes, growing out 
of the talk that Germany was to put a 
German prince on the throne of Spain, 
were but a mere pretext. The Hohen- 
zollern candidature had been withdrawn, 
and there was no necessity or sense in any 
further trouble. But the truth was that, 
after eighteen years of peace, the court- 
iers and adventurers who surrounded 
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certain real reforms into his govern- 
ment. 

The last dinner ever given at the Tuil- 
eries was on Tuesday night, June 7, 
1870. It was in honor of the United 
States Minister and Mrs. Washburne. 
It was a large dinner, and was served 
in the usual elegant style of all the offi- 
cial dinners. The Emperor appeared 
in good health and spirits; but yet I 
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the Emperor seemed to think that it was 
about time to have a war, to awaken the 
martial spirit of the French people, to 
plant the French eagles in triumph in 
the capital of some foreign country, and, 
as a consequence, to fix firmly on the 
throne the son of Napoleon the Third, 
and restore to the Imperial crown the 
lustre it had lost. It seemed to be very 
clear to my mind that if the Emperor 
had been left to himself, war would have 
been averted. I am quite sure that his 
heart was never in the venture. He had 
just entered upon his scheme of a par- 
liamentary government, and everything 
promised a substantial success. I think 
he was sincere in his wish to introduce 


thought I saw a cloud of uneasiness over 
his face. He made inquiries of me in 
respect to the postal treaty, and, as was 
always the case when I met him, inquired 
very kindly for the President. He al- 
luded to the fact that he was going to 
send Prévost-Paradol as Minister to the 
United States, and said that while M. 
Paradol was a very “clever man,” he had 
yet to learn diplomacy. I replied that 
the relations of the two countries were 
then so pleasant and cordial that he 
would not require much skill in that line. 
He answered that he believed and hoped 
so. I speak of this occasion, as it was 
the last time that I ever saw the Em- 
peror. Matters soon after began to drift 
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toward war, and the state of affairs required all his time and attention until 
he finally left the gorgeous old palace of St. Cloud to take command of the 
army, and never to return to France. 

After the declaration of war, I found on my return to Paris that the German 
Ambassador to France had applied to my sec- 
retary, then chargé d’affaires ad interim, to have 
the United States Minister take charge of the 
subjects of the North German Confederation 
residing in France. The Government at Wash- 
ington was telegraphed to in relation to the 
matter, and answered that its Minister would 

be authorized to do so, 

provided the French Govy- 

ernment would ias- 
sent. The assent was 
promptly 

given by the 


Duke de Gramont. Soon after, simi- 

lar requests came to me to take un- 

der my protection the Saxons, the 

subjects of Hesse and Saxe-Coburg- 

Gotha, together with the archives of 

their legations. Count Solms, chargé 

d affaires of the North German Con- 

federation, who still remained in 

Paris, sent to the United States le- 

gation the most valuable of their 

archives, upon which I placed our ‘ 

seal. I also took charge of the Ger- sg 

man Embassy in Paris, and placed The Bourse on August 6th. 

over it the American flag. The con- 

cierge of the embassy having been forced to leave, I placed it under the charge of 
two young and trustworthy Americans who had been residents of my congressional 
district in Illinois. These young men courageously occupied the embassy until 
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the close of the hostilities ; and, though 
sometimes threats were made, there was 
never any violence offered to the embassy 
or its guardians. The day after my re- 
turn to Paris I took charge of my legation 
and relieved the chargé d'affaires. From 
this time I constantly recorded events 
as they occurred; and in writing my 
reminiscences in this complete and con- 
nected form, I have not hesitated, while 
weaving the whole into an unbroken 
story, to avail myself of the substance 
and in many portions the language of 
my despatches and letters sent to the 
Government at the time, and sometimes 
printed in congressional documents ; as 
Ihave greatly preferred to trust to the 
vividness of the language which I then 
used in describing events as they passed 
before me, rather than to run any dan- 
ger of losing the force of those imme- 
diate impressions. 

It was on the 28th of July, 1870, that the 
Emperor left the palace of St. Cloud, to go 
to take command of the army in person. 
A gentleman belonging to the Court, 
who was present at the moment of de- 
parture, recounted to me that the occa- 
sion was a most solemn one, and that 
even then there was a prescience that 
the Emperor was leaving France never 
to return. By a decree, tie Empress 
was made Regent during the absence of 
the Emperor. She remained at the pal- 
ace of St. Cloud. Before the Emperor 
left for the army, he issued a bombastic 
proclamation to the French people, the 
first paragraph of which was as follows : 


“Frenchmen—tThere are in the lives 
of peoples solemn moments, where na- 
tional honor, violently excited, imposes 
itself as an irresistible force, dominates 
all interests, and takes in hand the di- 
rection of the destinies of the country. 
One of these decisive hours has just 
sounded for France.” 


On the 2d of August, the Emperor hav- 
ing reached the French headquarters, 
there was a skirmish at Saarbriicken, and 
there was shed the first blood in the 
stupendous contest that was to follow. 
The Emperor and the Prince Imperial 
were present at the engagement. Na- 
poleon magnified that little affair into 
an episode, and sent an account back 
to Paris which only excited ridicule ; 
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particularly that -part of it in which 
he stated that Louis had received “Je 
bapteme de feu.” These proclamations 
did not disturb the Germans, and they 
soon put an end to those grotesque fan- 
faronades. 

While these great events were in 
progress, the two nations were in full 
conflict, and blood was flowing like wa- 
ter on both sides, the people of Paris 
could get no reliable information from 
the seat of war. While in New York 
and London the particulars of the bat- 
tle of Weissenbourg were published by 
the papers the next day, the people of 
Paris were kept in entire ignorance of 
them. The feeling of suspense and the 
excitement were something most pain- 
ful and extraordinary at this time, and 
everybody was on the gui vive in search 
of news. 

On Thursday, the 4th of August, oc- 
curred the battle of Weissenbourg, on 
the French frontier, which resulted in 
a practical defeat of the French army. 
There was no inkling in the Paris jour- 
nals of the next day that there had been 
any fighting at all at Weissenbourg or 
anywhere else ; and it was not until the 
London Times of that morning arrived 
that anybody in Paris had any particu- 
lars of the battle which had taken place. 
They had been kept in utter ignorance 
of it until twelve or one o’clock that day, 
when a very brief and unsatisfactory 
notice of the affair was communicated 
to the press by the French authorities. 
The suppression of the intelligence for 
so long a time excited a good deal of 
indignation among the public, and the 
Parisian newspapers were particularly 
indignant that the London Times should 
have published the news six or eight 
hours before it was given out to them. 
There was great uneasiness and discon- 
tent all over the city, and the people 
were prepared for anything. 

At about noon on Saturday one of 
the most remarkable of those events 
took place which show how easily large 
masses of people may be imposed upon 
and deceived. At twelve o'clock tnere 
was assembled, as usual at that hour, a 
great crowd of people in front of the 
Bourse. It was then that a man in the 
uniform of a courier, or messenger, rode 
up in front of the Bourse where the 
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crowd had assembled, and delivered into 
the hands of a person, who was evidently 


Emile Ollivier 


his confederate, what he pretended was 
an official despatch, which gave an ac- 
count of a great battle having been 
fought in which the French were vic- 
torious, taking forty guns and twenty- 
five thousand prisoners, among whom 
was included the Crown 
Prince. A spark of fire 
falling upon a magazine 
could hardly have pro- 
duced a greater explo- 

sion. The assembled jowmy te 
multitude broke out 

into the wildest shouts, 
and the contents of the 
despatch were repeated 
from mouth to mouth, 
and men ran in every 
direction communicat- 
ing the joyful intelli- 
gence. The people 
rushed into the streets; 
the tricolor was every- 
where displayed ; men 
embraced and kissed 
each other, shedding 
tears of joy; shouts, 
vociferations, and oaths 
filled the air, and such a delirium was 
never before witnessed. Rue Richelieu, 
the Boulevards of Montmartre and the 
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Italiens, and the Rue de la Paix were 
filled with people singing the Marseil- 
laise. Everybody declared that the news 
was true ; the official report had been 
seen and closely scanned, and there 
could be no doubt of its correctness. 
Madame Sass, a distinguished opera- 
singer, was found in the street, and 
the crowd insisted upon her singing 
the Marseillaise from her carriage, which 
she did three times amid transports 
of enthusiasm. In another part of the 
streets the multitude forced another dis- 
tinguished singer to mount to the top 
of an omnibus, also to sing the Marseil- 
laise. 

Soon the furor of the enthusiasm be- 
gan to abate; and some persons were 
wise enough to suggest that it would 
be well to inquire more particularly into 
the news, and to see whether or not it 
should be confirmed. The result of thé 
inquiry was that it was a stupendous 
hoax. The songs at once ceased, the 
flags were taken in, and the victims of 
the canard began to feel indignant. As 
the affair originated at the Bourse, the 
cry was raised in the crowd “d la 
Bourse!” and away the people went, 
breathing vengeance against the money- 
changers and speculators, who, it was 
alleged, had taken advantage of the 
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false report to get the benefit of a 
rise of about four per cent. in the 
stocks. Never were money-changers 
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more summarily driven out of their 
temples. In a few moments all per- 
sons in the Bourse were expelled, some 
of whom, it was said, were thrown head 
and heels out of the windows and doors. 

About half-past three o’clock in the 
afternoon the crowd, still greatly ex- 
asperated, started from the Bourse and 
directed themselves toward the Place 
Vendome, halting under the windows 
of the Ministry of Justice. There they 
shouted for Emile Ollivier, the Minister 
of Justice, and demanded of him the 
closing of the Bourse, from which the 
false news had emanated. M. Ollivier 
responded in a short and well-turned 
speech, closing by asking them to dis- 
perse, which they did. But still there 
was great excitement all over the city, 
and there was intense indignation at be- 
ing so easily made the victims of a vile 
vanard. 

At half-past five o’clock in the after- 
noon of that day I rode down to the 
Place Vendéme, and found another crowd 
of about three thousand persons gathered 
in front of the Ministry of Justice, de- 
manding that M. Ollivier should show 
himself and make another speech. As 
he had already made one speech to the 
crowd, he considered that quite enough 
for one day and so he refused to appear. 
At this refusal the vociferations were in- 
creased every instant and hostile cries 
were raised against the minister by the 
multitude, who demanded the author of 
the false news and reclaimed the liberty 
of the press, which, they insisted, had 
been muzzled ; for if it had been free 
to give information, no such event could 
have happened. I saw this turbulent 
crowd in front of the ministry, and 
stopped to ascertain the cause of it. 
Notwithstanding M. Ollivier had re- 
fused to make his appearance at the 
window in the first place, the pressure 
was so great that he finally was obliged 
to yield. Such was the tumult and noise 
that it was impossible for me, from where 
I stood, to hear precisely what he said ; 
but it was evidently not very satisfac- 
tory, for the people did not disperse 
immediately, as he had requested, but 
began shouting in favor of the liberty 
of the press and raising hostile cries 
against M. Ollivier. The public held 
him responsible for the terrible sever- 
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ity of the press-law which prevented 
the journals from giving the news from 
the army. Everything was required to 
come through official channels, and it 
was given out at such times and in such 
measure as might suit the purposes of 
the government. 

At ten o’clock on Saturday evening a 
gentleman connected with my legation, 
going down-town, found the Place Ven- 
dome again literally crammed with both 
men and women who were in the highest 
state of excitement, singing a new song 
called the “Press song,” and raising 
menacing cries against the Minister of 
Justice. Afterward, large crowds of peo- 
ple collected in the Rue de la Paix, on 
the boulevards, and in the Place de la 
Madeleine, all singing and shouting, 
and allin bad temper. But large bodies 
of troops being in the immediate vicin- 
ity, no acts of violence were perpetrated. 

The Official Journal of the next day 
(Sunday) contained a despatch of two 
lines, dated at Metz, at eleven o’clock the 
evening before (Saturday). Here is the 
text of the despatch: “'The corps of 
General Frossard is in retreat. There 
are no details.” This and nothing more. 
And it is not to be wondered at that such 
a despatch inspired the greatest uneasi- 
ness and anxiety. It gave no indication 
of where the battle was fought or what 
was the extent of the losses ; and natu- 
rally the great Paris public was tormented 
with fear and suspense. A proclamation 
of the Empress and her ministry ap- 
peared at noon in the second edition of 
the Official Journal. This proclamation 
contained a bulletin from the Emperor, 
dated at Metz, at half-past twelve o’clock 
on Sunday, announcing that Marshal 
MacMahon had lost a battle and that 
General Frossard had been obliged to 
retreat. Another bulletin from the Em- 
peror, dated at Metz, three hours later, 
announced that his communication with 
Marshal MacMahon was interrupted, and 
that he had had no news of him since 
the day before; and still another de- 
spatch, one hour later, from headquar- 
ters at Metz, both of which were also 
contained in the proclamation of the 
Minister of the Interior, gave a brief ac- 
count of the battles of MacMahon and 
Frossard, but said that the details were 
wanting. It further stated that the 
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troops were full of “¢élan,” and that the 
situation was not yet compromised ; but 
that the enemy was on French terri- 
tory and a serious effort was necessary. 
Thereupon the proclamation went on to 
say that in the presence of the grave 
news the duty was clear ; and that there- 
fore : 


“The Chambers are convoked; we 
shall place Paris in a state of defence ; 
to facilitate the execution of military 
preparations, we declare it in a state of 
siege.” 


A decree of the Empress-Regent con- 
voked the Senate and the Corps Légis- 
latif for Thursday, the 11th of August. 
Another decree placed the department 
of the Seine in a state of siege. No per- 
son not in Paris at the time could have 
any adequate idea of the state of feeling 
which the extraordinary news from the 
battle-field had created ; and now these 
declarations were added to it. Never 
had Paris seen such a day since the time 
of the first revolution. The whole peo- 
ple appeared to be paralyzed by the ter- 
rible events which had burst upon them 


in such rapid and fearful succession. 
The rain had some influence in keeping 
the people from the street ; but on going 
down-town, on the afternoon of Sunday, 
I found them collected in knots about 
the Grand Hotel and on the boulevards, 
reading the newspapers and discussing 


the situation. Soon after, I saw large 
crowds of people proceeding in the rain 
toward the Ministry of Justice, in the 
Place Vendome, which seemed to be the 
objective point, owing to the hostility 
which existed against Emile Ollivier. 
The rain, however, dampened the ardor 
of the crowd and it soon dispersed. 

After these exhibitions, which would 
never have taken place had the people 
been advised of the true state of things 
in the field of military operations, the 
French Government wisely concluded 
that it was of no use to try any longer 
to conceal the real state of facts. Then 
they began to give out certain laconic 
and ambiguous despatches, which still 
increased the public anxiety. They all 
summed up that the French arms had 
been terribly beaten. 

The full particulars of the fatal battles 
had, by this time, reached the Empress 
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at the palace of St. Cloud. The last and 
most fatal and disquieting news reached 
her in the night of the 6th of August. 
Overcome and almost distracted by the 
terrible blow, she determined in the 
night to go at once to Paris and take 
up her residence at the Tuileries. Soon 
after the Emperor left Paris I had re- 
ceived a communication from my Govy- 
ernment which, according to diplomatic 
etiquette, had to be presented to the 
Emperor in person. In his absence it 
had to be presented to the Empress- 
Regent. I had announced at the For- 
eign Office the mission with which I 
was charged, and asked when I could be 
received by the Empress-Regent. An 
early day was designated, and at the 
palace of St. Cloud. Early in the morn- 
ing of the day named I received a note 
stating that I would be received at the 
Tuileries at eleven o'clock of that day; 
instead of at St. Cloud. It was the 
night before that the terrible news had 
been received from the battle-field which 
had brought the Empress back. 

At the hour fixed I went to the pal- 
ace to perform my mission. Received 
by the Master of Ceremonies, I was soon 
ushered into the presence of the Em- 
press-Regent. After the ordinary salu- 
tation and the delivery of my message, 
we entered into conversation in respect 
to the news which had just been made 
public over Paris. She had evidently 
passed a sleepless and agitated night, 
and was in great distress of mind. She 
at once began to speak of the news 
which she had received, and of the effect 
it would have on the French people. I 
suggested to her that it might not be 
as bad as reported, and that the conse- 
quences, in the end, might be far bet- 
ter than the present circumstances indi- 
cated. I spoke to her about our first 
battle of Bull Run and the defeat that 
the Union armies had received; and 
that such defeat had only stimulated 
greater exertions, and had led to that 
display of courage, heroism, and endur- 
ance which had, in the end, suppressed 
the Rebellion. She replied: “I only 
wish the French, in these respects, were 
like you Americans; but I am afraid 
they would be too much discouraged 
and give up too soon.” On the same 
day she issued a proclamation to the 
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French people, in which she frankly 
avowed that the French arms had sub- 
mitted to a check, and implored the 
people to be firm in their reverse and 
hasten to repair it; that there should be 
among them only one party, that of 
France; and only one thought, and that 
of the national arms. She closed by 
adjuring all good citizens to maintain 
order; for to trouble it would be to 
conspire with the enemy. 

All Paris was now under the empire 
of the most profound emotion. It was 
in the evening that there was the great- 
est excitement; the gatherings on the 
boulevard were immense, and people 
were singing, swearing, and yelling by 
turns. On one evening when I was 
down-town an immense procession had 
been formed, and the people were 
marching in twos on the Boulevards 
Italiens and Madeleine ; they kept step 
to the words issuing from every mouth, 
“ Vive chassepot, vive chassepot !” At 
the time of the declaration of war it was 
estimated that there were thirty thou- 
sand Germans in Paris, and I was 
charged with their protection in the 
midst of these events. The news of 
German ‘triumphs seemed to have in- 
flamed the natural hatred of the Pari- 
sians toward the German population. 
This caused the greatest anxiety and 


Jules Ferry, 


uneasiness among that peaceable and 
law-abiding population. The hostility 
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was manifested in every possible way; 
and the consequence was that there was 


Jules Favre. 


ageneral desire among the German pop- 
ulation to get out of Paris as soon as 
possible ; but the French Government 
soon decided that they would not give 
passports to such Germans as owed mil- 
itary service to their government. This 
gave me great embarrassment, for how 
could I tell anything in respect to 
those who owed military service and 
those who did not? I could give /ais- 
sez-passers to women, children, and old 
men ; but if I gave one to a German 
who owed military service, he would 
not be permitted to leave Paris and 
France, and my /aissez-passers might be 
rejected. The consequence of this was 
that in the first days the number of 
passports I gave was comparatively 
limited, although the number of Ger- 
mans at the legation was very great, 
seeking such permission as would en- 
able them to get out of Paris. 

The excitement seemed to increase 
with every day and every hour. The 
Corps Législatif was the great point of 
interest, as everyone looked to that 
body for some action that might stem 
the tide of disaster which was rolling 
over Paris and France. Its meeting on 
Tuesday, the 9th of August, presented 
one of the most extraordinary specta- 
cles which had ever taken place in a 
French legislative body, except in the 
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Jules Simon, 


very heat of the revolution of ’89. I 
had seen much turbulence in our own 
House of Representatives before the 
War of the Rebellion. I had been 
present when the Grow and Keitt fight 
took place, at a night session, where 
the members had a hand-to-hand scuffle 
in the area in front of the Speaker’s 
chair—‘“ All of which I saw and a part 
of which I was ;” but never had I seen 
anything that would parallel the scene 
which took place in the Corps Législatif. 

On the day for the opening of that 
body, fully appreciating that the session 
would be a remarkable one, I went early 
to the Palais Bourbon in order to get a 
good seat in the diplomatic tribune, so 
that I could see and hear all that took 
place. The President took his seat at 
half-past one o’clock p.m., and then the 
members came rapidly into the hall. 
The ministers took their places on the 
ministerial benches, and all were present 
except the Minister of War, who was in 
the field. The Corps Législatif at this 
time might be said to be composed of 
men of more than ordinary ability, and 
many of them of much political experi- 
ence and somewhat distinguished in one 
way or another. As a body, it was made 
up of older men than the members of 
our House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington, but the number of deputies was 
about the same. The real ability, the 
dash, the boldness, and the eloquence 
appertained to the Left. Many of those 
men had the qualities attributed to the 
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Girondists in the National Convention. 
It was interesting to watch the deputies 
coming into the hall; the members of 
the Right and Centre quietly took their 
seats, but there was much agitation 
among the members of the Left. In 
fact, it was easy to see that there was 
a storm brewing. 

The President, having declared the ses- 
sion opened, had only read the formal 
part of the proclamation, reciting, “ By 
the grace of God and the national will, 
Emperor of the French, etc.,” when many 
members of the Left broke out in furi- 
ous exclamations, saying that they did 
not want any more of that; and it was 
some time before the President could 
finish reading the document. After he 
had -concluded he awarded the floor 
to M. Ollivier, Minister of Justice, who 
mounted the tribune and commenced 
developing the reasons why the Cham- 
ber was called together. He had only 
said a few words when he was met with 
the most boisterous and insulting inter- 
ruptions. A member of the Left having 
cried out that the country had been com- 
promised, Jules Favre exclaimed, “ Yes, 
by the imbecility of its chief! Come 
down from the tribune! It is a shame!” 
Arago cried out that the public safety 
required that the ministers should get 
out of the way. Pelletan said, “You 
have*lost the country, but it will save 
itself in spite of you!” At length Ollivier 
was able to complete his speech, which 
he read from a written manuscript. The 
floor was then given to General de Jean, 
the Minister of War ad interim, who 
proposed a law and stated the reason 
therefor. Jules Favre then obtained the 
floor, and proposed resolutions in rela- 
tion to the defence of the country, look- 
ing to the reorganization of the Nation- 
al Guard. He mounted the tribune to 
speak to his resolutions. A tall, heavy 
man, with rough, strong features, plainly 
dressed, and with an immense head of 
hair, he was a great orator; and at this 
time he rose to the highest pitch of elo- 
quence, and denounced in unmeasured 
terms the weakness, mismanagement, 
and folly of the ministers, and the 
wretched manner in which the army 
had been commanded. He said that it 
was necessary that the Emperor should 
abandon his headquarters and return to 
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Paris; and that, in order to save the 
country, the Chamber should take all 
the powers into its own hands. He 
then proposed a decree providing for 
an Executive Committee of fifteen depu- 
ties, who should be invested with the 
full power of government to repel for- 
eign invasion. This proposition was 
received with yells of denunciation by 
the Right, who denounced it as revolu- 
tionary and unconstitutional, and the 
President so decided. 

After M. Favre had concluded, Granier 
de Cassagnac, a member of the Extreme 
Right, rushed to the tribune, and his 
first words were to denounce the propo- 
sition of Favre as the commencement of 
revolution. He proceeded in a strain of 
bitter denunciation, amid the shouts, 
vociferations, and the gestures of almost 
the entire Left. He accused them of 
hiding behind their privileges to de- 
stroy the government of the Emperor, 
who was in the face of the enemy. Here 
there came interruptions, calls to order, 
and threats. Thirty members of the 
Left rose to their feet, yelling at Cas- 


Garnier-Pagés. 


sagnac and shaking their fists toward 
him, and he returned the compliment 
by shaking his fist at them. All this 
time the members of the Right were ap- 
plauding Cassagnac, who finally wound 
up with the terrible threat that if he 
were a minister he would send the mem- 
bers of the Left to a military tribunal 
before night. This was followed by one 
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of the most terrific explosions ever wit- 
nessed in a legislative body. All the 
deputies of the Left jumped to their 
feet and raised their voices in most in- 
dignant protest. And then rose up the 
deputies of the Right to drown the cries 
of the Left with their own vociferations. 
Jules Simon, who was then simply a 
deputy from Paris, and who has since 
occupied so many high positions in 
France, rushed into the area in front 
of the tribune, gesticulating with vehe- 
mence and saying that if they dared to 
send them to a council of war they were 
ready to go ; and if they wanted to shoot 
them they would find them ready. That 
added to the tumult. Nearly all the 
members were on their feet. The voice 
of Simon was heard above the din: “If 
you want violence, you shall have it.” 
At that moment, Estancelin, under great 
excitement, cried out, “The Minister of 
Foreign Affairs laughs!” And that ab- 
surd ejaculation caused many others to 
laugh. 

Jules Ferry, also a member of the 
Corps Législatif at that time, and since 
Prime Minister under President Grévy, 
was heard in the uproar to say that it 


was not proper “for a minister who was 
attempting to negotiate peace to 

and here his voice was lost in the tu- 
mult. Nearly the entire Left then started 
from their seats and rushed to the area 
in front of the tribune and up to the 
seat of the ministers; Estancelin, Ferry, 


and old Garnier-Pagés in front. Es- 
tancelin and Ferry were young men and 
advanced republicans. Garnier-Pagés 
was an old-time republican, at that time 
nearly seventy years of age, and had for 
a long time been a prominent man in 
France—a republican always, but con- 
sidered somewhat conservative. He was 
a member of the provisional government 
of 1848, and was assigned to the Min- 
istry of Finance, but was not entirely 
happy in his administration of it. At 
this time he was a man of striking per- 
sonal appearance. Tall and slim, and 
with long white hair, he could not other- 
wise than attract attention wherever he 
went. As a speaker he was described 
as having the “parole chalewreuse,” and 
such was his benevolent and exemplary 
character that he enjoyed the esteem of 
all men, even of his adversaries. After 
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the revolution of the 4th of September, 
1870, being then a member of the Corps 
L’gislatif of Paris, he became a mem- 
ber of the government of the National 
Defence ; and, on the 31st of October, 
when the Hotel de Ville was invaded 
and all the members of the government 
made prisoners, M. Garnier-Pagés was 
very badly treated, and even beaten. 
He was not elected to the National As- 
sembly on the 8th of February, 1871, 
and from that time he was in private 
life. He had a country place at Cannes, 
where he lived the life of a retired 
gentleman. 

These members of the Left shook their 
fists directly in the face of the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, the Duke de Gra- 
mont, who sat fixed and without moving 
a muscle. Here the tumult reached its 
height. A hundred men were scream- 
ing at the top of their voices, and the 
President rang his bell furiously, but all 
to no effect. And then, as a signal that 
he had lost all control of the assembly, 
and as a flag of distress, he covered him- 
self by putting on his hat. The huissiers 
then rushed in and separated the con- 
tending parties, and, some minutes after, 
comparative quiet was restored. The 
debate continued, and amid the great- 
est excitement. Finally, after a session 
of two hours, when all sides seemed 
wearied out by the contest, the Chamber 
took a recess until five o’clock. Its first 
action, after it reassembled, was a prop- 
osition substantially expressing a want 
of confidence in the ministry, and the 
question was put and fully disposed of 
in less time than it takes to write about 
it, and almost in the “twinkling of an 
eye” the ministers found themselves 
practically out of office, not more than 
a dozen members rising in their favor. 
They asked leave to retire for consulta- 
tion, and in a few minutes brought in 
their resignations, with a statement that 
the Empress-Regent had directed the 
Count Palikao to form a new ministry. 
The Chamber then adjourned amid in- 
tense excitement. During all the ses- 
sion the Palais Bourbon, in which it 
was held, was surrounded by troops of 
the line to keep back the crowd that 
had assembled on the Pont de la Con- 
corde, at the Place de la Concorde, and 
along the quays. Leaving the Chamber, 
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I had occasion to go to the Foreign 
Office. I found the gates there all 
closed and a regiment of infantry quar- 
tered in the court. 

It was evident, during the very first 
days of September, that matters in Par- 
is were drifting to a crisis. It was a 
strange and indefinable feeling that ex- 
isted among the population on Satur- 
day, September 3d. Everybody was 
eroping in the dark for news of mili- 
tary operations. The people, alarmed, 
discouraged, maddened, at all the dis- 
asters which had fallen upon their arms, 
were preparing for great events. I went 
down to the Chamber of Deputies, at 
the Palais Bourbon, at five o’clock in the 
afternoon. On leaving the Chamber a 
diplomatic colleague whispered trem- 
bling in my ear that all was lost to the 
French, that the whole army had been 
captured at Sedan, and that the Em- 
peror had been taken prisoner. A ses- 
sion of the Chamber of Deputies was 
called to meet at midnight. 

The startling news had fallen like a 
thunder-bolt over all Paris. ‘The boule- 
vards were thronged by masses of ex- 
cited men filled with rage and indigna- 
tion. The police authorities strove in 
vain to disperse them. 

The Ministry had issued a proclama- 
tion, which recognized the gravity of 
the situation, which was brought by 
my secretary to my residence at mid- 
night. I at once foresaw that stupen- 
dous events were on the verge of accom- 
plishment. The news of the full extent 
of the catastrophe which befell the ar- 
my of MacMahon was not made pub- 
lic in Paris until about midnight on 
Saturday, September 3, 1870, though 
Palikao had, in the previous evening 
session of the Chamber,’ given out 
enough news to prepare the people for 
almost anything. 

That Saturday night session of the 
Corps Législatif was represented as 
having been solemn and agitated. The 
hour designated for its meeting was at 
midnight, but the President did not 
take his chair until one o’clock on Sun- 
day morning. M. Schneider, the Presi- 
dent, came into the Chamber without 
the beating of the drum which or- 
dinarily announced his entry. The 
silence was death-like ; but few of the 
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Léon Gambetta. 


deputies of the Right were in their 
seats, though the members of the Left 
were almost all present. M. Palikao, 
the Minister of War, took the floor 
and said that in the presence of the 
serious news which had been received, 
he deemed it better not to take any 
action at that time, but to postpone 
everything until twelve o’clock of that 
day—it was then Sunday morning. Af- 
ter Palikao had made this suggestion, 
M. Jules Favre arose and said that he 
should not propose any serious oppo- 
sition to that motion, but he asked leave 
to give notice of a proposition which he 


had to submit, and which he would dis- 
cuss at the meeting at twelve o’clock 
(on Sunday). The proposition which 
he read was as follows : 


“1, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte and 
his dynasty are declared fallen from the 
powers which the constitution has con- 
fided to them. 

“2. There shall be named by the leg- 
islative body a commission vested with 
powers and composed of members, 
and you will designate yourself the num- 
ber of members who shall compose this 
commission, who will make it their first 
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duty to repel the invasion and drive the 
enemy from the territory. 
“3. M. Trochu shall be maintained in 
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there was not a single person in the hall 
of the deputies, though the galleries were 
all well filled. Instead of the session 





opening at noon, it was precisely one 
o'clock when M. Schneider entered 
and took the chair of the President. 
The deputies then came rapidly into 
the hall. Count Palikao was the first 
_, of the ministers to come in, and he was 


Sc soon followed by the Prince de la Tour 





” = 


The Invasion of the Hall of Deputies. 


his functions of governor-general of the 
City of Paris.” 


There was no discussion whatever on 
these propositions, and after a very brief 
session of ten minutes the Chamber ad- 
journed. 

It was easy to foresee that the sitting 
of the Corps Législatif on Sunday was 
likely to become historic. I went ear- 
ly to the hall. When I arrived there I 
found a few troops stationed in the 
neighborhood, and there was not a large 
number of people in the immediate vi- 
cinity. Indeed, I was quite surprised at 
the tranquillity which seemed everywhere 
to reign in the quarter of the Palais 
Bourbon. Taking my seat in the diplo- 
matic tribune at a quarter before twelve, 





d’Auvergne, MM. Chevereau and Brame. 

All the other ministers took their places 

on the ministerial benches soon after. 

The members of the Left came in al- 
most simultaneously, Gambetta hurrying 
along among the first, haggard with ex- 
citement. The venerable Raspail took his 
seat, and Garnier-Pagés hurried across 
the area in front of the President’s chair 
in a state of intense agitation. Arago, 
Simon, Ferry, Estancelin, Guyot-Mont- 
payvon, entered and took their seats. 
Thiers, the little, brisk and vigorous old 
man, walked quietly to his place. The 
President sat in his chair quietly, and 
seemed in no hurry to call the Chamber 
to order. The members became impa- 
tient and clamorous. There was loud talk 
and violent gesticulation. At precisely 
twenty minutes after one o’clock M. 
Schneider swung his bell, and the gruff 
voice of the huissier was heard above the 
din: “Silence, messieurs! s’il vous plait.” 
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After some unimportant proceedings 
the floor was assigned to M. Palikao, the 
Minister of War, who, in behalf of the 
Council of Ministers, submitted the fol- 
lowing : 

“Art. 1. A council of Government 
and of National Defence is instituted. 
The council is composed of five members. 
Each member of this council is named 
by the absolute majority of the Corps 
Législatif. 

“2. The ministers are named under 
the countersign of the members of this 
council. 

“3. The General Count Palikao is 
named lieutenant-general of this council. 

“Done in a council of ministers the 
4th of September, 1870. 

“For the Emperor, and in virtue of 
the powers which he has confided to us. 

“ KuGénig.” 


After that project had been read, M. 
Thiers arose and submitted another prop- 
osition, which was as follows : 


“Considering the circumstances, the 
Chamber names a commission of Gov- 
ernment and National Defence. A Con- 
stituent Assembly will be convoked as 
soon as the circumstances will allow.” 


The proposition of Favre being al- 
ready before the Chamber, “ urgency ” 
was voted on these three propositions, 
and they were sent to a committee for 
examination, under the rules of the 
Chamber. This voting of urgency, ac- 
cording to the rules of the Chamber, 
brings the matter before it for immedi- 
ate consideration. At one o’clock and 
forty minutes in the afternoon the sit- 
ting was suspended, to await the report 
of the committee to which these three 
propositions had been submitted, and 
then all the members left the hall, go- 
ing into a large lobby-room, called La 
salle des pas perdus. 

As it was supposed that the sitting 
would not be resumed for an hour or 
more, I left the diplomatic gallery and 
descended into the court of the build- 
ing, facing upon the street which runs 
parallel with the Seine. There I found 
a great many people who had been ad- 
mitted by virtue of tickets. The street 
in front of the building had been kept 
quite clear by the military, though there 

Vout. 1.—2 
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was an enormous multitude of the Na- 
tional Guard and the people on the 
Place de la Concorde, on the opposite 
side of the river. The Pont de la Con- 
corde seemed to be sufficiently guarded 
by the military to prevent their cross- 
ing over. All at once I saw quite a 
number of people on the steps of the 
Palais Bourbon, and soon they com- 
menced to raise loud cries of “ Vive la 
République!” “ Déchéance! Vive la 
France !” 

At this moment I was called away 
by the messenger of the legation, who 
brought me an urgent message from 
Madame MacMahon, who wanted a safe- 
conduct from me to enable her to pass 
the Prussian lines to visit her wounded 
husband at Sedan. I had asked my 
friend, the Honorable George Eustis, 
Jr., of Louisiana, who was a_ perfect 
master of the French language, to ac- 
company me to the Corps Législatif, 
and he was with me at the time my 
messenger came in to get this laissez- 
passer for Madame MacMahon. Leav- 
ing the diplomatic tribune, we went in- 
to an antechamber, where I could find 
writing materials, to prepare the docu- 
ment which was sought for. I had no 
sooner sat myself down to the table 
than the cry was raised that the people 
had invaded the building. It seemed 
but a moment before the flood was 
rushing in, even into the antechamber 
where Mr. Eustis and myself were. The 
crowd and confusion were so great that 
I found it impossible to prepare the 
requisite paper, so we made our way in- 
to the court-yard. 

There was presented a most extraor- 
dinary spectacle. A part of a regiment 
of the line had been brought hurriedly 
into the yard, and had formed across it 
and were loading their muskets. Be- 
hind them, and in the street, and rush- 
ing through the gates and up the front 
steps of the building, was a vast mass 
of excited people and the National 
Guard, who had fraternized—the guard 
having their muskets butt, end upward 
as a token of friendship. It was evi- 
dent that there had been collusion be- 
tween the people who were on the steps 
of the Palais Bourbon and the people 
and the National Guard in the Place de 
la Concorde, on the other side of the 
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river ; for it was upon the signal of the 
people on the steps that the guard and 
the people broke through the military 
force that was holding the bridge. As 
the crowd mounted the steps of the Pa- 
lais Bourbon it was received with ter- 
rific cheers, and with shouts of “ Vive la 
République !” and “ Déchéance !” 
Making our way into the street, Mr. 
Eustis and myself managed to pass 
through the crowd and to reach the 
building of the Agricultural Club, in the 
immediate neighborhood, and from the 
balcony of which we could see all that 
was going on. And now the soldiers of 
the guard, many of them with their hats 
on the ends of their muskets, accom- 
panied by an indiscriminate mass of 
men, women, and children, poured over 
the Pont de la Concorde and filled the 
entire space, all in one grand fraterniza- 
tion, singing the Marseillaise and shout- 
ing “ Vive la République!” The Muni- 
cipal Guard, with its shining helmets 
and brilliant uniform, was forced back, 
inch by inch, before the people, until, 
finally, all military authority became ut- 
terly powerless. During this time the 
National Guard and the people had in- 
vaded the hall of the deputies, which 
they found vacant. M. Schneider and 
about « dozen of the members rushed 
in. The President in vain made appeals 
for order, and finally covered himself by 
putting on his hat, according to the im- 
memorable usage of the French assem- 
blies under such circumstances. Gam- 
betta addressed afew energetic words 
to the invaders, and, a little order being 
restored, quite a number of deputies en- 
tered the hall. But at three o'clock a 
grand irruption into the Chamber took 


TRANSLATION OF PROCLAMATION. 


FRENCHMEN : 

A great misfortune has just fallen upon our country. 
After three days of heroic struggle kept up by the army 
of Marshal MacMahon against three hundred thousand of 
the enemy, forty thousand men have been made prisoners, 

General Wimpffen, who had taken command of the army 
in place of Marshal MacMahon, severely wounded, has 
signed a surrender. 

This‘cruel defeat does not shake our courage. 

Paris is now in a state of defense. 

The military forces of the country are organizing. 

In a few days a new army will be under the walls of Paris, 
and still another army is forming on the banks of the 
Loire. 

Your patriotism, your union, and your energy will save 
France. 

The Emperor was made prisoner in the melee. 

The Government in accord with the public authorities 
is taking every measure which befits the gravity of these 
events. 

{Signed by the Council of Ministers,] 
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place. M. Jules Favre then ascended 
the tribune and was listened to for a 
moment. ‘“ Let there be no scenes of 
violence,” he said; “let us reserve our 
arms for the enemy, and fight it to the 
last. At this moment union is neces- 
sary, and for that reason we do not 
proclaim the republic.” The President 
then precipitately left his seat, and it 
turned out that it was for the last time. 
The irruption into the Chamber con- 
tinued. 

The floor and the seats of the depu- 
ties, on which a few members of the 
Left only remained, were filled with a 
motley crowd in blouses and coarse 
woollen shirts, or in the uniform of the 
National Guard or the Guard Mobile. 
They wore caps and kepis of all colors 
and shapes, and carried muskets with 
their muzzles ornamented with sprigs of 
green leaves.. The tumult became in- 
describable, and some of the invaders 
seized on the pens and paper of the 
deputies and commenced writing letters, 
while different persons were going up 
to the President’s chair and ringing his 
bell continually. The crowd in the hall 
now demanded the “déchéance” of the 
Emperor, which was declared, and then 
it was proposed to go to the Hotel de 
Ville and proclaim the republic. The 
cty was therefore raised, “A l’Hotel de 
Ville!” mingled with other cries, “ Cher- 
chez Rochefort!” ete., and then this vast 
multitude commenced moving away 
from the Palais Bourbon. The crowd 
having soon sufficiently dispersed, we 
were enabled to make our way back to 
the Corps Législatif and to enter the 
diplomatic tribune. 

The hall was filled with dust, and was 
in the greatest possible confusion. A 
rough-looking man was in the Presi- 
dent’s chair, surrounded by a number 
of men still more rough in appearance. 
The soldiers and the people were occu- 
pying the seats of the deputies indis- 
criminately, writing letters, looking over 
documents, and talking and laughing, 
all in the best of humor. In the hall, 
ai this time, I recognized Garnier-Pagés, 
Raspail, and a few other members of the 
Left. Leaving the Chamber, we went 
at once to the Hotel de Ville. The num- 
ber of people assembled there was en- 
ormous, and we found the same frater- 
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nization existing between them and the 
National Guard as elsewhere. The build- 
ing had been invaded by the people, and 
all the windows fronting on the square 
were filled with rough and dirty-looking 
men and boys. Soon we heard a ter- 
rific shout go up. Rochefort was being 
drawn in a cab by a multitude through 
the crowd. He was ghastly pale; he 
stood up in the vehicle, covered with 


_ sashes of red, white, and blue, waving 


his hat in answer to the acclamations. 
As he was slowly hauled through the 
multitude to the main door of the Hotel 
de Ville, the delirium seemed to have 
reached its height, and it is impossi- 
ble to describe the frantic acclamations 
which were heard. 

At precisely four o’clock and forty- 
five minutes in the afternoon, as I 
marked it by the great clock in the 
tower of the Hotel de Ville, at one of 
the windows appeared Gambetta; a lit- 
tle behind him stood Jules Favre and 
Emanuel Arago; and then and there, 
on that historic spot, I heard Gambetta 
proclaim the republic of France. That 
proclamation was received with every 
possible demonstration of enthusiasm. 
Lists were thrown out of the window, 
containing the names of the members of 
the provisional government. Ten min- 
utes afterward Raspail and Rochefort 
appeared at another window and em- 
braced each other, while the crowd 
loudly applauded them. During this 
time the public were occupying the 
Tuileries, from which the Empress had 
just escaped. Sixty thousand human 
beings had rolled toward the palace, 
completely levelling all obstacles; the 
vestibule was invaded, and in the court- 
yard, on the other side of the Place du 
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Carrousel, were to be seen soldiers of 
every arm, who, in the presence of the 
people, removed the cartridges from 
their guns, and who were greeted by 
the cries, “Long live the nation!” 
“Down with the Bonapartes!” “To 
Berlin!” ete. During all this time there 
was no pillage, no havoc, no destruction 
of property, and the crowd soon retired, 
leaving the palace under the protection 
of the National Guard. 

Some discussion had been raised at 
the Hotel de Ville about changing the 
flag, but Gambetta declared that the tri- 
color was the flag of 1792-93, and that 
under it France had been, and yet 
would be, led to victory. From the 
Hotel de Ville Mr. Eustis and myself 
went back to the Chamber of Deputies, 
to find it still in the possession of the 
people. From there 1 returned to my 
legation, which I reached at half-past 
six o’clock in the evening. At eight 
o'clock I rode down to the Corps Légis- 
latif to see what the situation was there, 
but on my arrival I found everything 
closed and the lights extinguished. The 
doors leading to the hall of the deputies 
had been shut and seals put upon them. 
I then drove through some parts of the 
city, and found everything remarkably 
quiet. The day had been pleasant and 
the night was beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. Before returning to my lodgings 
I called upon Lord Lyons, the British 
Ambassador, to talk over the events of 
the day which we had witnessed, and 
which we were certain would become 
one of the most memorable in the his- 
tory of France. In a few brief hours of 
a Sabbath day I had seen a dynasty fall 
and a republic proclaimed, and all with- 
out the shedding of one drop of blood. 











SETH’S BROTHER'S WIFE. 
By Harold Frederic. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE HIRED FOLK. 


“Er ther’ ain’t a flare-up in this 
haouse ‘fore long, I miss my guess,” said 
Aivira, as she kneaded the pie-crust, and 
pulled it out between her floury fingers 
to measure its consistency. “Ole Sa- 
briny’s got her back up this time to stay.” 

“Well, let ‘em flare, says I. “Taint 
none o’ aour business, Alviry.” 

“T knaow, Milton; but still it seems 
to me she might wait at least till th’ 
corpse was aout o’ th’ haouse.” 

“What's thet got to dew with it?” 

The callousness of the question must 
have grated upon the hired girl, for she 
made no reply, and slapped the dough 
over on the board with an impatient 
gesture. 

It was near the close of a fair day, 
late in May, and the reddened sunlight 
from the West would have helped to 
glorify any human being less hopelessly 
commonplace than Milton Squires as he 
sat in its full radiance on the doorstep, 
peeling and quartering apples over a 
pan which he held between his knees. 
This sunlight, to reach him, painted with 
warm tints many objects near at hand 
which it could not make picturesque. 
The three great barns, standing in the 
shadow to the south, were ricketty and 
ancient without being comely, and the 
glare only made their awkward outlines 
and patched, paintless surfaces the mean- 
er ; the score of lean cows, standing idly 
fetlock-deep in the black mire of the 
barnyard, or nipping the scant tufts of 
rank grass near the trough, seemed all 
the dingier and scrawnier for the bril- 
liancy of the light which covered them ; 
the broken gate, the bars eked out with 
a hop-pole, the wheelbarrow turned 
shiftlessly against a break in the wall, 
the mildewed well-curb, with its anti- 
quated reach—all seemed in this glow 
of dying day to be conscious of exhibit- 
ing at its worst their squalid side. The 
sunset could not well have illuminated, 
during that hour at least, a less inspir- 


ing scene than this which Alvira, looking 
out as she talked, or the hired man, 
raising his head. from over the apples, 
could see from the kitchen door of 
Lemuel Fairchild’s farm-house. But 
any student of his species would have 
agreed that, in all the uninviting view, 
Milton was the least attractive object. 

As he rose to empty his pan within, 
and start afresh, he could be seen more 
fully. He was clumsily cased from neck 
to ankle in brown overalls, threadbare, 
discolored, patched, with mud about 
the knees and ragged edges lower down. 
He wore rubber boots, over the bulging 
legs of which the trousers came reluct- 
antly, and the huge feet of these were 
slit down the instep. His hat had been 
soft and black once; now it seemed 
stiffened with dirt, to which the after- 
noon milking had lent a new contribu- 
tion of short reddish hair, and was 
shapeless and colorless from age. His 
back was narrow and bent, and his long 
arms terminated in hands which it 
seemed sinful to have touch anything 
thereafter to be eaten. Viewed from 
behind Milton appeared to be at least 
fifty. But his face showed a somewhat 
younger man, despite its sun-baked lines 
and the frowzy beard which might be 
either the yellow of unkempt youth or 
the gray of untidy age. In reality he 
was not yet thirty-six. 

He slouched out now with a fresh lot 
of apples, and, squatting on the door- 
stone, resumed the conversation. 

“T s’pose, naow Sissly’s gone, ther’ 
won't be no livin’ under th’ same roof 
with Sabriny fer any of us. Ther’ ain’t 
nobuddy lef’ fer her to rassle with ’cep’ 
us. Ole Lemuel’s so broken up, he won’t 
dare say his soul’s his own; ’n John— 
well, Lize Wilkins says she heerd him 
say he did n’t know ’s he ’d come to th’ 
funer’l ’t all, after th’ way him ‘n’ Sa- 
briny hed it aout las’ time he was here.” 

“JT was n’t talkin’ o’ them /” said Al- 
vira, slapping the flour from her hands 
and beginning with the roller; “it ’d 
be nothin’ new, her tryin’ to boss them. 
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But she ’s got her dander up naow agin 
somebuddy that beats them all holler. 
They won't no Richardsons come puttin’ 
on airs ’raoun’ here, an’ takin’ th’ parlor 
bedroom ’thaout askin’, not ef th’ ole 
lady knaows herself—’n’ I guess she 
does.” 

“What Richardsons ?” asked Milton. 
“Thought Sissly was th’ last of ’em— 
thet they wa’n’t no more Richardsons.” 

“Why, man alive, ain’t Albert’s wife 
a Richardson, th’ daughter of Sissly’s 
cousin—you remember, that pock-pitted 
man who kep’ th’ fast hoss here one 
summer. Of course she’s a Richardson 
—full-blooded! When she come up 
from th’ train here this mornin’, with 
Albert, I see by th’ ole lady’s eye ’t she 
meant misch’f. I didn’t want to see no 
raow, here with a corpse in th’ haouse, 
’n’ so I tried to smoothe matters over, 
’n’ kind o’ quiet Sabriny daown, tellin’ 
her thet they had to come to th’ fu- 
ner'l, ’n’ they ’d go ’way soon ’s it was 
through with, ’n’ that Albert, bein’ the 
oldest son, hed a right to th’ comp’ny 
bed-room.” 

*’N’ what’d she say ?” 

“She did n’t say much, ’cep’ thet th’ 
Richardsons hed never brung nothin’ 
but bad luck to this haouse, ’n’ they 
never would, nuther. ’N’ then she 
flaounced upstairs to her room, jis ’s 
she allus does when she ’s riled, ’n’ she 
give Albert’s wife sech a look, I said to 
m’self, ‘Milady, I wouldn’t be in your 
shoes fer all yer fine fixin’s.’” 

“Well, she’s a dum likely lookin’ 
woman, ef she is a Richardson,” said 
Milton, with something like enthusiasm. 
“Wonder ef she wears one o’ them low- 
necked gaowns when she’s to hum, like 
th’ picters in th’ Ledger. They say 
they all dew, in New York.” 

“ Haow sh’d I knaow!” Alvira sharply 
responded, “I got enough things to 
think of, ’thaout both’rin’ my head abaout 
city women’s dresses. ‘N’ you ought to 
hev,tew. Ef you’n’ Leander ’d pay more 
heed to yer work, ’n’ dew yer chores up 
ship-shape, ’n’ spen’ less time porin’ over 
them good-fer-nothin’ story-papers, th’ 
farm wouldn’t look so run-daown ’n’ 
slaouchy. Did yeh hear what Albert 
said this mornin’, when he looked 
’raoun’? ‘I swan!’ he said, ‘I b’lieve 
this is th’ seediest lookin’ place ’n all 


Northern New York.’ Nice thing fer 
him to hev to say, wa’n’t it!” 

“What d’ I keer what he says? He 
ain’t th’ boss here, by a jug-full!” 

“’N’ more’s th’ pity, tew. He’d make 
yeh toe th’ mark !” 

“Yes, ’n’ Sabriny ’d make it lively fer 
his wife, tew. Th’ ole fight "baout th’ 
Fairchileses ’n’ th’ Richardsons would n’t 
be a succumstance to thet. Sissly ‘d 
thank her stars thet she was dead ’n’ 
buried aout o’ th’ way.” 

These two hired people, who discussed 
their employer and his family with that 
easy familiarity of Christian names to be 
found only in Russia and rural America, 
knew very well what portended to the 
house when the Richardson subject came 
up. Alvira Roberts had spent more than 
twenty years of her life in the thick of 
the gaseous strife between Fairchild and 
Richardson. She was a mere slip of a 
girl, barely thirteen, when she had first 
hired out at the homestead, and now, 
black-browed, sallow from much tea- 
drinking, and with a sharp, deep wrinkle 
vertically dividing her high forehead, she 
looked every year of her thirty-five. 
Compared with her, Milton Squires was 
a new comer on the farm, but still there 
were lean old cows over yonder in the 
barnyard, lazily waiting for the night- 
march to the pastures, that had been 
ravenous calves in their gruel-bucket 
stage when he came. 

What these two did not know about 
the Fairchild family was hardly worth 
the knowing. Something of what they 
knew the reader ought here to be told. 


CHAPTER IL. 
THE STORY OF LEMUEL. 


Lemvuet Farrcuitp, the bowed, gray- 
haired, lumpish man who at this time 
sat in the main living room within, fee- 
bly rocking himself by the huge wood- 
stove, and trying vaguely, as he had 
been for thirty-six hours past, to realize 
that his wife lay in her final sleep in the 
adjoining chamber, had forty odd years 
before been as likely a young farmer as 
Dearborn County knew. He was fine- 
looking and popular in those days, and 
old Seth Fairchild, dying unexpectedly, 
had left to this elder son his whole pos- 
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sessions—six hundred acres of dairy and 
hop land, free and clear, a residence 
much above the average farm-house of 
these parts, and a tidy sum of money 
in the bank. 

The contrast now was sweeping. The 
Fairchild’s house was still the largest 
residential structure on the Burfield 
road, which led from Thessaly across 
the hills to remote and barbarous lati- 
tudes, but respect had long since ceased 
to accrue to it upon the score of its size. 
To the local eye it was the badge and 
synonym of “rack and ruin;” while 
sometimes strangers of artistic tastes, 
chancing to travel by this unfrequented 
road, would voice regrets that such a 
prospect as opened to the vision just 
here, with the noble range of hills be- 
hind for the first time looming in their 
true proportions, should be spoiled by 
such a gaunt, unsightly edifice, with its 
tumble-down surroundings, its staring 
windows cheaply curtained with green 
paper, and its cheerless, shabby color— 
that indescribable gray with which rain 
and frost and Father Time supplant un- 
renewed white. The garden, compris- 
ing a quarter-acre to the east of the 
house, was a tangled confusion of flow- 
ers and weeds and berry-bushes run 
wild, yet the effect somehow was mean 
rather than picturesque. The very grass 
in the yard to the west did not grow 
healthfully, but revealed patches of sandy 
barrenness, created by feet too indiffer- 
ent or unruly to keep the path to the 
barns. 

Yet the neighbors said, and Lemuel 
had come himself to feel, that the blame 
of this sad falling off was not fairly his. 
There had been a fatal defect in the 
legacy. 

The one needful thing which the Hon. 
Seth Fairchild did not leave his elder 
son was the brains by means of which 
he himself, in one way or another, had 
gathered together a substantial compe- 
tency, won two elections to the State 
Senate, and established and held for 
himself the position of leading citizen 
in his town—that most valued and in- 
tangible of American local distinctions. 
But while Lemuel’s brown hair curled 
so prettily, and his eyes shone with the 
modest light of wealthy and well-be- 
haved youth, nobody missed the brains. 





If there was any change in the manage- 
ment of the farm, it passed unnoticed, 
for all attention was centred on the 
great problem, interesting enough al- 
ways when means seeks a help-meet, 
but indescribably absorbing in rural 
communities, where everybody knows 
everybody and casual gallants never 
come for those luckless damsels neg- 
lected by native swains—Whom will he 
marry ? 

It boots not now to recall the heart- 
burnings, the sad convictions that life 
would henceforth be a blank, the angry 
repinings at fate, which desolated the 
village of Thessaly and vicinity when 
Lemuel, returning from a mid-winter 
visit to Albany, brought a bride in the 
person of a bright-eyed, handsome, and 
clever young lady who had been Miss 
Cicely Richardson. He had known her, 
so they learned, for some years—not 
only during his school-days at the acad- 
emy there, but later, in what was mys- 
teriously known at Thessaly as “ society,” 
in whose giddy mazes he had mingled 
while on a visit to his legislative sire 
at the Capital City. No, it is not worth 
while to dwell upon the village hopes 
rudely destroyed by this shock— for 
they are dim memories of the far, far 
past. 

But to one the blow was a disappoint- 
ment not to be forgotten, or to grow 
dim in recollection. Miss Sabrina Fair- 
child was two years younger than her 
brother in age—a score of years his 
senior in firmness and will. She had 


only a small jointure in her father’s. 


estate, because she had great expecta- 
tions from an aunt in Ohio, in perpetual 
memory of whose anticipated bounty 


‘she bore her scriptural name, but she 


was a charge on her brother in that she 
was to have a home with him until she 
chose to leave it for one of her own. I 
doubt not that her sagacious father fore- 
saw, from his knowledge of his daughter, 
the improbability that this second home 
would ever be offered her. 

Miss Sabrina, even at this tender age, 
was clearly not of the marrying kind, 
and she grew less so with great steadi- 
ness. She was at this early date, when 
she was twenty-four, a woman of mark- 
edly strong character, of which perhaps 
the most distinct trait was family pride. 
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There has been a considerable army 
of State Senators since New York first 
took on the honors of a Commonwealth, 
and unto them a great troop of daugh- 
ters have been born, but surely no other 
of all these girls ever exulted so fondly, 
nay, fiercely, in the paternal dignity as 
did Sabrina. She knew nothing of poli- 
tics, and little of the outside world ; her 
conceptions of social possibilities were 
of the most primitive sort ; one winter, 
when she went to Albany with her father, 
and was passed in a bewildered way 
through sundry experiences said to be 
of a highly fashionable nature, it had 
been temporarily apparent to her own 
consciousness that she was an awkward, 
ignorant, red-armed country-girl—but 
this only for one wretched hour or so. 
Every mile-post passed on her home- 
ward ride, as she looked through the 
stage window, brought restored self- 
confidence, and long before the tedious 
journey ended she was more the Sena- 
tor’s daughter than ever. 

Through this very rebound from mor- 
tification she queened it over the sim- 
pler souls of the village with renewed 
severity and pomp. The itinerant sing- 
ing-master who thought to get her for 
the asking into his class in the school- 
house, Wednesday evenings, was frozen 
by the amazed disdain of her refusal. 
When young Smith Thurber, the kiln- 
keeper’s son, in the flippant spirit of 
fine buttons and a resplendent fob, 
asked her to dance a measure with 
him at the Wallaces’ party, the iciness 
of her stare fairly took away his breath. 

Something can be guessed of her 
emotions when the brother brought 
home his bride. With a half-coward- 
ly, half-kindly idea of postponing the 
trouble certain to ensue, he had given 
Sabrina no warning of his intention, 
and, through the slow mails of that 
date, only a day’s advance notice of his 
return with Mrs. Lemuel. The storm 
did not burst at once. Indeed it may 
be said never to have really burst. Sa- 
brina was not a bad woman, according 
to her lights, and she did nothing con- 
sciously to make her sister-in-law un- 
happy. The young wife had a light 
heart, a sensible mind, and the faculty 
of being cheerful about many things 
which might be expected to annoy. 
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But she had some pride, too, and 
although at the outset it was the very 
simple and praiseworthy pride of a well- 
meaning individual, incessant vaunting 
of the Fairchilds quite naturally gave a 
family twist to it,and she soon was able 
to resent slights in the name of all the 
Richardsons. 

After all, was she not in the right? 
for while the grass was scarcely green 
on the grave of the first Fairchild who 
had amounted to anything, there were 
six generations of Richardsons in Al- 
bany chronicles alone who had married 
into the best Dutch families of that an- 
cient, aristocratic town, to say nothing 
of the New England record antedating 
that period. Thus the case appeared to 
her, and came gradually to have more 
prominence in her mind than, in her 
maiden days, she could have thought 
possible. 

So this great Forty Years’ War be- 
gan, in which there was to be no single, 
grand, decisive engagement, but a thou- 
sand petty skirmishes and little raids, 
infinitely more vexatious and exhaust- 
ing, and was waged until the weaker of 
the combatants, literally worn out in 
the fray, had laid down her arms and 
her life together, and was at peace at 
last, under the sheet in the darkened 
parlor. . , 

The other veteran party to the feud, 
her thin, iron-gray hair half concealed 
under a black knit cap, her bold, sharp 
face red as with stains of tears, sat at 
the window of her own upper room, 
reading her Bible. If Milton and Al- 
vira had known that she was reading in 
Judges, they might have been even 
more confident of a coming “ flare-up.” 


CHAPTER Ii. 
AUNT SABRINA. 


Neicuporine philosophers who cared, 
from curiosity or a loftier motive, to 
study the Fairchild domestic problem, 
in all its social and historic ramifica- 
tions, generally emerged from the in- 
quiry with some personal bias against 
Miss Sabrina, tempered by the conclu- 
sion that, after all, there was a good 
deal to be said on the old lady’s side. 

Certainly, as the grim old maid in the 
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rusty bombazine gown and cap, which 
gave a funereal air even to the red plaid 
shawl over her shoulders, sat at her up- 
per window, and tried through a pained 
and resentful chaos of secular thoughts 
to follow the Scriptural lines, there was 
an extremely vivid conviction uppermost 
in her mind that justice had been meted 
out neither to her nor to the Fairchilds. 
She would have repelled indignantly, 
and honestly enough too, the charge 
that there was any bitterness in her heart 
toward the sister-in-law whose burial 
was appointed for the morrow. She 
had liked poor Cicely, in her iron-clad 
way, and had wept genuine tears more 
than once since her death. Indeed, her 
thoughts—and they were persistent, self- 
asserting thoughts, which not even her 
favorite recital of Gideon’s sanguinary 
triumph could keep back—ran more 
upon the living than upon the dead. 
And what gloomy, melancholy 
thoughts they were! They swept over 
two score of years, the whole gamut of 
emotion, from the pride and hope of 
youth to the anguish of disappointed, 
wrathful, hopeless old age, as her hand 
might cover all there was of sound in 


music bya run down her mother’s ancient 
spinet which stood, mute and forgotten, 
in the corner of the room. Her brother, 
this brother whom satirical fate had made 
a Lemuel instead of a Lucy or a Lucretia, 
a man instead of a woman as befitted 
his weakness of mind and spirit—had 


begun life with a noble heritage. Where 
was it now? He had been the heir to 
a leading position among the men of his 
county. What washe now? The Fair- 
childs had been as rich, as respected, 
as influential as any Dearborn family. 
Who did them honor now ? 

The mental answers to these questions 
blurred Miss Sabrina’s spectacles with 
tears, and Gideon’s performance with 
the lamps seemed a tiresome thing. She 
laid the Book aside, and went softly 
down stairs to her brother, who sat, still 
rocking in his late wife’s high, cushioned 
arm-chair, disconsolate by the stove. 

There were also in the room his oldest 
son and this son’s wife, sitting dumbly, 
each at a window, making a seemly pre- 
tence of not being bored by the meagre 
prospect without. They looked at their 
aunt in that far-off impassive manner 


with which participants in a high pageant 
or solemn observance always regard one 
another. There was no call for a greet- 
ing, since they had already exchanged 
whispered salutations, earlier in the day. 
Miss Sabrina glanced at the young wife 
for an instant—it was not a kindly 
glance. Then her eyes turned to the 
husband, and while surveying him seem- 
ed suddenly to light up with some new 
thought. She almost smiled, and her 
tight pressed lips parted. Had they fol- 
lowed the prompting of the brain and 
spoken, the words would have been : 

“Thank Ged, there is still Albert!” 

Albert Fairchild would have been 
known in any company, and in any guise, 
I think, for alawyer. The profession had 
its badge in every. line and aspect of his 
face, in every movement of his head, 
and, so it seemed, in the way he held 
his hands, in the very tone of his voice. « 
His face was round, and would have 
been pleasant, so far as conformation 
and expression went, had it not been for 
the eyes, which were unsympathetic— 
almost cold. Often the rest of his coun- 
tenance was wreathed in amiable smiles ; 
but the eyes smiled never. He had 
looked a middle-aged man for a decade 
back, and casual acquaintances who met 
him from year to year complimented 
him on not growing old, because they 
saw no change. In fact he had been 
old from the beginning, and even now 
looked more than his age, which lacked 
some few months of forty. He was 
growing bald above the temples, and, 
like all the Fairchilds, was taking on 
flesh with increasing years. 

Nothing could have better shown the 
extremity of poor Sabrina’s woe than 
this clutching at the relief afforded by 
the sight of Albert, for she was not on 
good terms with him. Albert had been 
born and reared through boyhood at a 
time when the farm was still prosperous 
and money plenty. He had been edu- 
cated far beyond the traditions of his 
sires, and was the first University man 
of his family, so far as was known. He 
had been given his own bent in all 
things, before he settled down to a 
choice of profession, and then, at con- 
siderable expense, had been secured a 
place with one of the greatest legal firms 
in New York City. For years the first 
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fruits of the soil, the cream off all the 
milk—so the Aunt’s mingled scriptural 
and dairy metaphors ran—had been his. 
And what return had they had for it? 
He had become a sound, successful law- 
yer, with a handsome income, and he 
had married wealth as well. Yet year 
after year, as the fortunes of the Fair- 
child homestead declined, he had never 
interfered to prevent the fresh mort- 
gage being placed—nay, had more than 
once explicitly declined to help save it. 

“Agriculture is out of date in this 
State,” she had heard him say once, with 
her own ears, “Better let the old people 
live on their capital, as they go along. 
It’s no use throwing good money after 
bad. Farm land here in the East is 
bound to decrease in value, steadily.” 

This about the homestead—about the 
cradle of his ancestors! Poor old lady, 
had the Fairchilds been sending baro- 
nial roots down through all this soil for a 
thousand years, she couldn’t have been 
more pained or mortified over Albert’s 
callous view of the farm which her 
grandfather, a revolted cobbler from 
Rhode Island, had cleared and paid for 
at ten cents an acre. 

Then there was his marriage, too. 
In all the years of armed neutrality or 
tacit warfare which she and Cicely had 
passed together under one roof, they 
had never before or since come so near 
an open and palpable rupture as they 
did over a city-bred cousin of Cicely’s 
—a forward, impertinent, ill-behaved 
girl from New York, who had come 
to the farm on a visit some ten years 
before, and whose father was summoned 
at last to take her away because other- 
wise she, Sabrina, threatened to herself 
leave the house. There had been a des- 
perate scene before this conclusion was 
reached. Sabrina had stormed and 
threatened to shake the dust of the 
homestead from off her outraged san- 
dals. Cicely for the once had stood her 
ground, and said she fancied even worse 
things than that might happen without 
producing a universal cataclysm. Lem- 
uel had almost wept with despair over 
the tumult. The two older boys, par- 
ticularly John, had not concealed their 
exuberant hope that their maiden Aunt 
might be taken at her word, and allowed 
to leave. And the girl herself, this im- 
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pudent huzzy of a Richardson, actually 
put her spoke in too, and said things 
about old cats and false teeth, which 
it made Sabrina’s blood still boil to re- 
call. 

And it was this girl, of all others in 
the world, whom Albert must go and 
marry ! 

Yet Sabrina, in her present despon- 
dent mood, felt herself able to rise above 
mere personal piques and dislikes, if 
there really was a hope for the family’s 
revival. She was not very sanguine 
about even Albert, but beyond him 
there was no chance at all. 

John, the second brother, had talent 
enough, she supposed. People said he 
was smart, and he must be, else he could 
scarcely have come in his twenty-eighth 
year to be owner and editor of the 
Thessaly Banner of Liberty, and put in 
all those political pieces, written in the 
first person plural, as if he had the 
power of attorney for all Dearborn 
County. But then he was mortally 
shiftless about money matters, and 
they did say that since his wife’s death 
—a mere school-teacher she had been 
—he had become quite dissipated and 
played billiards. Besides she was at 
open feud with him, and never, never 
would speak to him again, the longest 
day he lived! So that settled John. 

As for Seth, the youngest of the 
brothers, it is to be doubted if she 
would have thought of him at all, had 
he not come in at the moment. He 
had been down to the village to get 
some black clothes which the tailor had 
constructed on short notice for him, and 
he, too, passed through the sitting-room 
to the stairs with the serious look and 
the dead silence which the awful pres- 
ence imposes. 

Then she did think of him for a mo- 
ment, as she stood warming her fingers 
over the bald, flat top of the stove—for 
though bright and warm enough out- 
side, the air was still chilly in these 
great barns of rooms. 

Seth was indisputably the handsomest 
of all the Fairchilds, even handsomer 
than she remembered his father to have 
been—a tall, straight, broad-shouldered 
youth, who held his head well up and 
looked everybody in the face with honest 
hazel eyes. He had the Richardson com- 
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plexion, a dusky tint gained doubtless 
from all those Dutch intermarriages of 
which poor Cicely used to make so 
much, but his brown hair curled much 
as Lemuel’s used to curl, only not so 
effeminately, and his temper was as 
even as his father’s had been, though 
not so submissive or weak. His hands 
were rough and coarse from the farm 
work, and his walk showed familiarity 
with ploughed ground, but still he had, 
in his way, a more distinguished air 
than either Albert or John had ever 
had. 

Looking him over, a stranger would 
have been surprised that his aunt should 
have left him out of her thoughts of the 
family’s future—or that, once pausing to 
consider him, she should have dropped 
the idea so swiftly. But so it was. Miss 
Sabrina felt cold and aggrieved toward 
Albert, and she came as near hating 
John as a deeply devout woman safely 
could. She simply took no account of 
Seth at all, as she would have expressed 
it. To her he was a quiet, harmless 
sort of youngster, who worked pretty 
steadily on the farm, and got on civilly 
with people. She understood that he 
was very fond of reading, but that made 
no special impression on her. If she 
had been asked, she would undoubtedly 
have said that Seth was her favorite 
nephew—but she had never dreamed of 
regarding him as a possible restorer of 
the family glories. 

“Ts yer oven hot enough?” she asked 
Alvira in the kitchen, a minute later. 
“Tf they ’s anything I dew hate, it’s a 
soggy undercrust.” 

“T guess I kin manage a batch o’ pies 
by this time,” returned the hired girl 
with a sniff. Through some unex- 
plained process of reasoning, Alvira was 
with the Fairchilds as against the Rich- 
ardsons, but she was first of all for her- 
self, against the whole human race. 

“Milton gone aout with the caows ? 
asked the old lady, ignoring for once 
the domestic’s challenge. ‘ When he 
comes back, he ’n’ Leander better go 
over to Wilkinses, and get what chairs 
they kin spare. I s’pose there'll be a 
big craowd, ef only to git in and see if 
there ’s any holes in our body-Brussels 
yit, ’n’ haow that sofy-backed set in the 


” 


parlor ’s holdin’ out. Poor Cicely! I 


think they better bring over the chairs 
to-night, after dusk. What people don’t 
see they can’t talk abaout.” 

“Heard Milton say he was goin’ to 
borrer some over at Warren’s,” remarked 
Alvira, in a casual way, but looking 
around to see how the idea affected 
Miss Sabrina. 

“Well he jis’ won't!” came the 
answer, very promptly and spiritedly. 
“Tf every mortal soul of ‘em hes to 
stan’ up, he won't! I guess Lemuel 
Fairchild’s wife can be buried ’thaout 
asking any help from Matildy Warren. 
I wouldn’t ask her if ’t was th’ las’ thing 
I ever did.” 

* But Annie sent word she was com- 
in’ over fus’ thing in th’ mornin’, so’s to 
help clear up th’ breakfast things. If 
she’s good enough fer that, I don’t see 
why you need be afeered o’ borryin’ her 
chairs.” 


“They ain’t her chairs, and you 


knaow it, Alviry. I ain’t got a word 
to say agin’ Annie Fairchild, but when 
it comes to her gran’mother, I kin ride 
a high horse as well ’s she kin. After 
all the trouble she made my family, the 
sight of a single stick of her furnitur’ 
here ’d be enough to bring the rafters 
of this haouse daown over my head, I 
do believe ! ” 

“Well, of course, ’taint none o’ my 
business, bus seems to me there 11 be 
a plaguey slim fun’r’l when your turn 
comes if you ’re goin’ to keep up all 
these old-woman’s fights with every- 
body ’raound abaout.” 

“Naow Alviry!” began Miss Sabrina, 
in her shrillest and angriest tone ; then 
with a visible effort, as if remembering 
something, she paused and then went 
on in a subdued, almost submissive 
voice, “ You knaow jis’ haow Matildy 
Warren’s used us. From the very day 
my poor brother William ran off with 
her Jenny—and goodness knaows what- 
ever possessed him to dew it—thet old 
woman’s never missed a chance to run 
us all daown—ez ef she oughtn’t to 
been praoud o’ th’ day a Fairchild took 
up with a Warren.” 

“Guess you ain’t had none the wu’st 
of it,” put in Alvira, with sarcasm. 
“Guess your tongue’s “baout as sharp 
as her’n ever was. B’sides she’s bed- 
ridden naow, ’n’ everybody thought 
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she wouldn’t get threw th’ spring. ‘N’ 
ef Seth’s goin’ to make up to Annie, 
you ought to begin to smooth things 
over ‘fore she dies. There’s no tellin’ 
but what she mightn’t leave the farm 
away fm th’ girl at th’ last minute, jis’ 
to spite you.” 

“Yeh needn’t talk as if J wanted her 
pesky farm !” 

“Oh, well now, you knaow what I 
mean ’s well.’s Idew. What ’s th’ use 
o’ harpin’ on what yer brother William 
did, or what ole Matildy said, ‘fore I 
was born, when you knaow th’ tew 
farms jine, and yer heart’s sot on hav- 
in’’em in one. Yes, fore I was born,” 
repeated the domestic, as if pleased 
with the implication of juvenility. 

Miss Sabrina hesitated, and looked 
at Alvira meditatively through her 
spectacles, in momentary doubt about 
the propriety of saying a sharp thing 
under all the circumstances; but the 
temptation was not to be resisted. 
“’N’ you ain’t percisely a chicken 
yourself, Alviry,” she said and left the 
kitchen. 

Later, when Milton had returned 
from the pasture, and hung about the 
kitchen, mending the harness that went 
with the democrat-wagon while waiting 
for Leander to return from the cheese 
factory, Alvira remarked : 

“Seems ‘if Sabriny ’d lost all her 
sper’t this last day or tew. Never see 
sech a change. She don’t answer up 
wuth a cent. Ishouldn’t be s’prised if 
she didn’t tackle Albert’s wife after all. 
Oh yes, ’n’ you ain’t to go to Warren’s 
for them chairs. Sabriny’s dead-set 
agin that.” 

“ What’s up?” asked Milton. 
Seth broke off with Annie ?” 

“Don’t knaow ’s they ever was any- 
thing particular to break off. No, ’t 
‘aint that ; it’s the same raow “tween the 
two ole women. Goodness knaows, I’m 
sick ’n’ tired of hearin’ ’baout it.” 

“No, but ain’t Seth ’n’ Annie fixed it 
up?” persisted Milton. ‘“ Daown ’t th’ 
corners they say it’s all settled.” Then 
he mutteringly added, as he slouched 
out to meet Leander, who drove up 
now with a great rattle of empty milk- 
cans, “I wish ’t J was in Seth’s shoes.” 

“Oh, you dew, dew yeh!” said Alvira, 
thus left to herself. 


“ Hez 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE TWO YOUNG WOMEN. 


Tue young girl whose future had been 
settled down at the corners, came along 
the road next morning toward the Fair- 
child house, all unconscious of her des- 
tiny. She lived in a small, old-fashioned 
farm-dwelling back in the fields, alone 
with her grandmother, and although 
there was a bitter feud between the 
heads of the two houses, it had not 
stopped her from being a familiar and 
helpful figure in her uncle’s homestead. 

Annie Fairchild was a country girl in 
some senses of the term, calm-faced, 
clear-eyed, self-reliant among her friends, 
but with a curious disposition toward 
timidity in the presence of strangers. 
She was held to be too serious and 
* school-ma’am-ish ” for pleasant com- 
pany by most rural maidens of her ac- 
quaintance, and the few attempts of 
young farmers of the country-side to 
establish friendly relations with her had 
not been crowned with conspicuous suc- 
cess. It could scarcely be said that she 
was haughty or cold; no one could de- 
monstrate in detail that her term of 
schooling in a far-off citified seminary 
had made her proud or uncivil; but 
still she had no intimates. This was the 
more marked from the fact that she was 
a pretty girl—or if not precisely pretty, 
very attractive and winning in face. No 
other girl of the neighborhood had so 
fine and regular a profile, or such expres- 
sive, dark eyes, or so serenely intelligent 
an expression. It had been whispered at 
one time that Reuben Tracy, the school- 
master, was likely to make a match of it 
with her, but this had faded away again 
as a rootless rumor ; by this time every- 
body on the Burfield road tacitly under- 
stood that eventually she was to be the 
wife of her cousin Seth, when it “came 
time for the two farms to join.” And 
she had grown accustomed long since to 
the furtive, half-awed, half-covetous look 
which men cast upon her, without sus- 
pecting the spirit of reluctant renuncia- 
tion underlying it. 

She met Milton Squires on the road, 
close in front of the Fairchild’s house, 
this morning, and, nodding to him, 
passed on. She did not particularly 
note the gaze he bent upon her as she 
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went by, and which followed her after- 
ward, almost to the Fairchild gate. If 
she had done so, and could have read all 
its meaning, she would not have gone 
on with so unruffled a face, for it was a 
look to frighten an honest young woman 
—an intent, hungry, almost wolfish look, 
unrelieved by so much as a glimmer of 
the light of manliness. But she was alike 
unconscious of his thoughts and of the 
gossip he had heard at the corners. Cer- 
tainly no listener who followed her to the 
gate, where she encountered Seth at work 
screwing on a new hinge, would have 
gathered from the tone or words of the 
greeting on either side any testimony to 
confirm the common supposition that 
they were destined for each other. 

“Good morning, Seth,” she said, halt- 
ing while he dragged the great gate open 
for her, “ you ’re all through breakfast, 
I suppose ?” 

“No, I think Albert and his wife are 
at the table still. We didn’t call them 
when the rest got up, youknow. They’re 
not used to country ways.” 

* Anybody else here?” 

“No, except John.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad hecame. That Lize 
Wilkins has been telling everybody he 
would n’t come on Sabrina’s account. 
And it would have looked so bad.” 

“Yes, Lize Wilkins talks too much. 
All John ever said was that he would n’t 
stay here in the house any more than he 
could help. It’s too bad he can’t get 
along better with Aunt ; it would make 
things so much pleasanter.” 

“How’s your father, Seth? Heseemed 
at first to take it pretty hard.” 

“He appeared a little brighter yester- 
day, after Albert came, but he’s very 
poorly this morning. Poor old man, it 
makes a sad difference with him—more 
I suppose than with us boys, even with 
me, who never have been away from her 
hardly for a day.” 

“Yes, Seth, a boy outgrows his moth- 
er, I suppose, but for an old couple who 
have lived together forty years a separa- 
tion like this must be awful. I shall go 
up to the house now.” 

Seth followed her with his eyes as she 
walked up the road, past the old-fash- 
ioned latticed front door with its heavy 
fold of crape hanging on the knocker, 
and turned from sight at the corner of 
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the house ; and the look in his face was 
soft and admiring, even if it was hardly 
loverlike. In his trouble—and he felt 
the bereavement most keenly—it seemed 
restful and good to have such a girl as 
Annie about. Indeed, a vague thought 
that she never before seemed so sweet 
and likeable came to him, as he turned 
again to the hinge, and lightened his 
heart perceptibly, for almost the last 
words his mother had spoken to him 
had been of his future with Annie as 
his wife. 

“ You will have the farm before long, 
Seth.” she said, smiling faintly as he 
stroked her pale hair—somehow to the 
last it never grew gray—and looked at 
her through boyish tears, “and Annie 
wi'l bring you the Warren farm. Her 
grandmother and I have talked it over 


many a time. Annie ’s a good girl,“ 


there’s no better, and shell make my 
boy a good, true, wife.” 

For a year or two back Seth had 
understood in a nebulous way that his 
parents had an idea of his eventually 
marrying Annie, but his mother’s words 
still came to him in the form of a sur- 
prise. First, it had been far from his 
thoughts that old Mrs. Warren, Annie’s 
invalid grandmother, would listen to 
such a thing, much less plan it. There 
was a bitterness of long standing be- 
tween the two families, he knew. His 
father’s younger brother—a half-brother 
—named William Fairchild, had married 
Mrs. Warren’s only daughter under cir- 
cumstances which he had never heard 
detailed, but which at least had enraged 
the mother. Both William and his wife 
had died, out West he believed, years 
and years ago, leaving only this girl, 
Annie Fairchild, who came an orphan to 
the grandmother she had never seen be- 
fore, and was weared by her. In this 
Mrs. Warren and his aunt Sabrina had 
found sufficient occasion for a quarrel, 
lasting ever since he could remember, 
and as he had always understood from 
his aunt that her battle was in defence 
of the whole family, he had taken it for 
granted that he not less than the other 
Fairchilds was included in Mrs. Warren's 
disfavor. He recalled, now, indeed, 
having heard Annie say once or twice 
that her grandmother liked him ; but 
this he had taken in a negative way, as 
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if the grandmother of the Capulets had 
remarked that of all the loathed Monta- 
gus perhaps young Romeo was person- 
ally the least offensive to her sight. 

And second, he was far from being in 
a Romeo’s condition of heart and mind. 
He was not in love with Annie for her- 
self—much less for the Warren farm. 
To state plainly what Seth had not yet 
mustered courage to say in entire frank- 
ness even to himself, he hated farming, 
and rebelled against the idea of follow- 
ing in his father’s footsteps. And the 
dreams of a career elsewhere which oc- 
cupied the mutinous thoughts Seth con- 
cealed under so passive an exterior had 
carried him far away from the plan of 
an alliance with the nice sort of country 
cousin who would eventually own the 
adjoining farm. So in this sense, too, 
his mother’s dying words were a sur- 
prise—converting into a definite and 
almost sacred desire what he had sup- 
posed to be merely a shapeless fancy. 

Not all this crossed his mind, as he 
watched Annie till she disappeared, and 
then turned back to his work. But the 
sight of her had been pleasant to him, 
and her voice had sounded very gentle 
and yet full of the substance of woman- 
liness—and perhaps his poor, dear moth- 
er’s plan for him, after all, was the best. 

The gate swinging properly at last, 
there was an end to Seth’s out-door 
tasks, and he started toward the house. 
The thought that he would see Annie 
within was distinct enough in his mind, 
almost, to constitute a motive for his 
going. At the very door he encoun- 
tered his brother Albert’s wife, coming 
out, and stopped. 

Isabel Fairchild was far from deserv- 
ing, at least as a woman, the epithets 
with which Aunt Sabrina mentally 
coupled her girlhood. There was noth- 
ing impertinent or ill-behaved about 
her appearance, certainly, as she stood 
before Seth, and with a faint smile bade 
him good-morning. She was above the 
medium height, as woman’s stature goes, 
and almost plump; her hair, much of 
which was shown in front by the pretty 
Parisian form of straw hat she wore, was 
very light in color; her eyes were blue, 
a light, noticeable blue. She wore some 
loose kind of black and gray morning 
dress, with an extra fold falling in grace- 
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ful lines from her shoulders to her train, 
like a toga, and she carried a dainty 
parasol, also of black and gray, like the 
ribbons on her dark hat. To Seth’s eyes 
she had seemed yesterday, when he saw 
her for the first time, a very embodi- 
ment of the luxury, beauty, refinement 
of city life—and how much more so 
now, when her dingy travelling raiment 
had given place to this most engaging 
garb, so subdued, yet so lovely. It 
seemed to him that his sister-in-law 
was quite the most attractive woman 
he had ever seen. 

“T thought of going for a little stroll,” 
she said, again with the faint half-smile. 
“Tt is so charming outside, and so blue 
and depressing in the house. Can I 
walk along there through the orchard 
now ?—I used to when I was here asa 
girl, I know—and won’t you come with 
me? Ive scarcely had a chance for a 
word with you since we came.” 

The invitation was pleasant enough 
to Seth, but he looked deprecatingly at 
his rough chore clothes, and wondered 
whether he ought to accept it or not. 

“Why, Seth, the idea of standing on 
ceremony with me! As if we had n’t 
played together here as children—to 
say nothing of my being your sister 
now!” 

They had started now toward the 
orchard, and she continued :— 

“Do you know, it seems as if I did n’t 
know anybody here but you—and even 
you almost make a stranger out of me. 
Poor Uncle Lemuel, he is so broken- 
down that he scarcely remembers me, 
and of course your Aunt and I couldn’t 
be expected to get very intimate—you 
remember our dispute? Then John, 
he’s very pleasant, and all that, but he 
isn’t at all like the John I used to look 
up to so, the summer I was here. But 
you—you have hardly changed a bit. 
Of course,” she made haste to add, for 
Seth’s face did not reflect unalloyed 
gratification at this, “you have grown 
manly and big, and all that, but you 
haven’t changed in your expression or 
manner. It’s almost ten years—and I 
should have known you anywhere. But 
John has changed—he’s more like a city 
man, or rather a villager, a compromise 
between city and country.” 

“Yes, ’'m a countryman through and 
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through, I suppose,” said Seth, with 
something very like a sigh. 

“John has seen a good deal of the 
world they tell me, and been on papers 
in large cities. I wonder how he can 
content himself with that little weekly 
in Thessaly after that.” 

“T don’t think John has much am- 
bition,” answered Seth, meditatively. 
“He doesn’t seem to care much how 
things go, if he only has the chance to 
say what he wants to say in print. It 
doesn’t make any difference to him, ap- 


-parently, whether all New York State 


reads what he writes, or only thirty or 
forty fellows in Dearborn County—he’s 
just as well satisfied. And yet he’s a 
very bright man, too. He might have 
gone to the Assembly last fall, if he could 
have bid against Elhanan Pratt. He will 
go some time, probably.” 

“Why, do you have an auction here 
for the Assembly ?” 

“Qh, no, but the man who’s willing to 
pay a big assessment into the campaign 
fund can generally shut a poor candi- 
date out. John did n’t seem to mind 
much about being frozen out though— 
not half so much as I did, for him. 
Everybody in Thessaly knows him and 
likes him and calls him ‘John,’ and that 
seems to be the height of his ambition. 
I can’t imagine a man of his abilities be- 
ing satisfied with so limited a horizon.” 

“And, you, Seth, what is your horizon 
like?” asked Isabel. 

They had entered the orchard, now, 
and the apple blossoms close above them 
filled the May morning air with that 


sweet spring perfume which seems to tell ” 


of growth, harvest, the fruition of hope. 

“Oh, I'm picked out to be a country- 
man all the days of my life I suppose.” 
There was the sigh again, and a tinge of 
bitterness in his tone, as well. 

“Oh, I hope not—that is, if you don’t 
want to be. Oh, it must be such a 
dreary life! The very thought of it sets 
my teeth on edge. The dreadful peo- 
ple you have to know; men without an 
idea beyond crops and calves and the 
cheese-factory; women slaving their 
lives out dog bad cooking, mending 
for a household of men, devoting their 
scarce opportunities for intercourse 
with other women to the weakest and 
most wretched gossip; coarse servants 


who eat at the table with their employ- 
ers and call them by their Christian 
names; boys whose only theory about 
education is thrashing the school teach- 
er, if it is a man, or breaking her heart 
by their mean insolence if it is a woman ; 
and girls brought up to be awkward 
gawks, without a chance in life, since 
the brighter and nicer they are the more 
they will suffer from marriage with men 
mentally beneath them—that is, if they 
don’t become sour old maids. I don’t 
wonder you hate it all, Seth.” 

“You talk like a book,” said Seth, in 
tones of unmistakable admiration. “I 
didn’t suppose any woman could talk 
like that.” 

“T talk as I feel always, when I come 
into contact with country life, and I get 
angry with people who maunder about 
its romantic and picturesque side. 
Where is it, I should like to know?” 

“Oh, it isn’t all so bad as you paint 
it, perhaps, Isabel. Of course % 
—here he hesitated a little—“ you don’t 
quite see it at its best here, you know. 
Father hasn’t been a first-rate manager, 
and things have kind o’ run down.” 

“No, Seth, it isn’t that; the trail of 
the serpent is over it all—rich and poor, 
big and little. The nineteenth century 
is a century of cities; they have given 

*their own twist to the progress of the 
age—and the farmer is almost as far out 
of it as if he lived in Alaska. Perhaps 
there may have been a time when a man 
could live in what the poet calls daily 
communion with Nature, and not starve 
his mind and dwarf his soul, but this 
isn’t the century.” 

“ But Webster was a farm boy, and so 
was Lincoln and Garfield and Jackson ; 
almost all our great men. Hardly any of 
them are born in cities, you will find.” 

“Oh, the country is just splendid to 
be born in, no doubt of that; but after 
you are born, get out of it as soon as 
you can.” 

“T don’t know as I can leave Father 
very well,” said Seth, slowly, and as if 
in deep thought. 

They walked to the end of the pasture 
beyond the orchard, to within view of 
the spot where all the Fairchilds for 
three generations had been laid, and 
where, among the clustering sweet-briars 
and wild strawberry vines Milton had 
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only yesterday dug a new grave. The 
sight recalled to both another subject, 
and no more was said of country life as 
they returned to the house. Indeed, 
little was said of any sort, for Seth had 
a thinking mood on. Nothing was very 
clear in his mind perhaps, but more dis- 
tinctly than anything else he felt that 
existence on the farm had all at once be- 
come intolerable. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FUNERAL. 


Tue American farm-house funeral is 
surely, of all the observances with which 
civilized man marks the ending of this 
earthly pilgrimage, the most pathetic. 
The rural life itself is a sad and sterile 
enough thing, with its unrelieved physi- 
cal strain, its enervating and destructive 
diet, its mental barrenness, its sternly 
narrowed groove of toil and thought and 
companionship—but death on the farm 
brings a desolating gloom, a cruel sense 
of the hopelessness of existence, which 
one realizes nowhere else. The grim, 
fatalist habit of seizing upon the gro- 
tesque side, which a century of farm life 
has crystallized into what the world 
knows as American humor, is not want- 
ing even in this hour; and the comfort- 
ing conviction of immortality, of the 
shining reward to follow travail and 
sorrow, is nowhere more firmly insisted 
upon than among our country people. 
But the bleak environment of the closed 
life, the absence of real fellowship among 
the living, the melancholy isolation and 
vanity of it all, oppress the soul here 
with an intolerable weight which neither 
fund of sardonic spirits nor honest faith 
can lighten. 

Something of this Isabel felt, as the 
mid-day meal was hurried through, on 
Alvira’s sharp intimation that the room 
couldn’t be cleared any too soon, for 
the crowd would begin coming now, 
right along. There were three strangers 
at the table—though they seemed to be 
scarcely more strangers than the mem- 
bers of her husband’s family—of whom 
two were clergymen. 

One of these, who sat next to her, was 
the Episcopalian minister at Thessaly, 
a middle-aged, soft sort of man, with 
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short hair so smooth and furry that she 
was conscious of an impulse to stroke it 
like a seal-skin, and little side-whiskers 
which reminded her of a baby brush. 
He impressed her as a stupid man, but 
in that she was mistaken. He was ner- 
vous and ill at ease, first because he 
could not successfully or gracefully use 
the narrow three-tined steel fork with a 
bone handle that had been given him, 
and second, because he did not under- 
stand the presence of the Rev. Stephen 
Bunce, who sat opposite him, offensively 
smacking his lips, and devoting to loud 
discourse periods which it seemed might 
better have been employed in mastica- 
tion. 

If quiet Mr. Turner was ill at ease, 
the Rey. Stephen was certainly not. He 
bestrode the situation like a modern 
Colossus. The shape of his fork did not 
worry him, since he used it only as a 
humble and lowly adjunct to his knife. 
The presence of Mr. Turner too, neither 
puzzled nor pained him. In fact, he was 
rather pleased than otherwise to have 
him there, where he could talk to him 
before sympathetic witnesses, and make 
him realize how the man of the people 
who had a genuine call towered innately 
superior to mere beneficed gentility. 
“Beneficed gentility ”—that was a good 
phrase, and he made a mental note of it 
for future use; then—the temptation 
was too strong—he bundled it neck and 
crop into the florid sentence with which 
he was addressing Albert—and looked 
at the Episcopalian to watch its effect. 

Mr. Turner was occupied with his 
javelin-shaped fork, and did not seem 
to hear it. 

Mr. Bunce suspected artifice in this, 
and watched the rector’s meek face for a 
sign of secret confusion. After a moment 
he said, with his full, pompous voice at 
its loudest and most artificial pitch :— 

“Ah, Mr. Turner, this is a sad occa- 
sion !” 

The rector glanced up with some sur- 
prise, for he had not expected this over- 
ture, and answered: “ Yes, truly it is; 
extremely sad.” 

“Yet it is consoling to feel that even 
so sad an occasion can be converted into 
a means of grace. a season of spiritual 
solace as it were.” 

Mr. Turner only nodded assent te 
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this ; he felt that the whole company 
around the table, hired people and all, 
were eagerly watching him and the burly, 
bold-faced preacher opposite, as if they 
were about to engage in gladiatorial 
combat. 

But Mr. Bunce would not permit the 
challenge to be declined. He stroked 
his ochre-hued chin-whisker, looked com- 
placently around the board, and asked : 

“T spose you ve brought your white 
and black riggin’s along, eh? Or don’t 
you wear ’em except in church?” 

There was a pained looked in Mr. 
Turner’s face; he made a little gesture 
toward the folding-doors leading to the 
parlor, beyond which lay the dead, and 
murmured : 

“Tt will be better, will it not, to speak 
of these matters together, after dinner?” 

Again the Rev. Stephen glanced around 
the table, looking especially toward Miss 
Sabrina for approval, and remarked 
loftily : 

“There is no need of concealment here, 
sir. It is all in the family here. We 
all know that the Mother in Israel who 
has departed was formerly of your com- 
munion, and if she wanted to have you 
here, sir, at her funeral, why well and 
good. But the rest of this sorrowin’ 
family, sir, this stricken household, air 
Baptists “f 

“T declare ! there’s the Burrells drivin’ 
into the yard, a’ready !” said Alvira, ris- 
ing from her chair abruptly. “If you’re 
threw we better hustle these things aout, 
raow ; you women won't more ’n have 
time to dress ‘fore theyll all be here.” 

The interruption seemed a welcome 
one to everybody, for there was a gen- 
eral movement on both sides of Mr. 
Bunce, which he, with his sentence un- 
finished, was constrained to join. 

The third stranger, a small, elderly 
man with a mobile countenance and rusty 
black clothes, drew himself up, put on a 
modifiedly doleful expression, and, speak- 
ing for the first time, assumed control 
of everything : 

“Naow, Milton, you ’n’ Leander git 
the table aout, ’n’ bring in all the extry 
chairs, ’n’ set ‘em “’raound in rows. 
Squeeze ‘em pooty well together in 
back, but the front ones kind o’ spread 
aout. You, Miss Sabriny, ’n’ the lady ” 
—indicating Isabel with his thumb— 





“’n’ Annie “d better go upstairs ’n’ git 
yer bonnets on, ’n’ things, ’n’ go ’n’ set 
in the room at the head o’ the stairs. 
You men, tew, git your gloves on, ’n’ 
naow be sure ’n’ have your hankch’fs in 
some pocket where you can git at ’em 
with your gloves on—’n’ have your hats 
in your hands, ’n’ then go ’n’ set with 
the ladies. Miss Sabriny, you'll come 
daown arm-in-arm with yer brother, 
when I eall, ’n’ then Albert ’n’ his wife, 
*’n’? John with Annie, ’n’ Seth with— 
pshaw, there’s odd numbers. Well, 
Seth can come alone. And dew keep 
step comin’ daown stairs ! 

“"N’ naow, gents,” turning to the 
Rev. Mr. Turner, “ your gaown’s in the 
fust room to the right on the landin’, 
and if you ”—addressing Mr. Bunce— 
“will go up with him, and arrange 
*baout the services, so ’s to come daown 
together—it ‘ll look pootier than to 
straggle in by yourselves—’N’ you, Mil- 
ton, ain’t you got somethin’ besides 
overalls to put on ?” 

Thus the autocrat cleared the living 
room. Then, going around through the 
front hall, he entered the parlor to re- 
ceive, with solemn dignity and a fine 
eye to their relative social merit, the 
first comers. 

These were almost exclusively women, 
dressed in Sunday garb. As each buggy 
or democrat wagon drove up inside the 
gate, and discharged its burden, the 
men would lead the horses further on, 
to be hitched under or near the shed, 
and then saunter around to the kitchen 
side of the house, where cider was on 
tap, and other men were standing in 
the sunshine, chewing tobacco and con- 
versing in low tones, while the women 
from each conveyance went straight to 
the front door, and got seats in the 
parlor as close to the coffin as possible. 
The separation of the sexes could hardly 
have been more rigorous in a synagogue. 
There were, indeed, two or three meek, 
well-brushed men among the women, 
sitting, uncomfortable but resigned, in 
the geranium-scented gloom of the cur- 
tained parlor, but, as the more virile 
brethren outside would have said, they 
were men who didn’t count. 

The task of the undertaker was neither 
light nor altogether smooth. There were 
some dozen chairs reserved, nearest the 
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pall, for the mourners, the clergymen, 
and the mixed quartette expected from 
Thessaly. Every woman on entering 
made for these chairs, and the more 
unimportant and “low-down” she was 
in the rural seale of social values, the 
more confidently she essayed to get one 
of them. With all of these more or less 
argument was necessary—conducted in 

buzzing whisper from which some 
squeak or guttural exclamation would 
now and again emerge. With some, the 
undertaker was compelled to be quite 
peremptory; while one woman—Susan 
Jane Squires, a slatternly, weak-eyed 
creature who presumed upon her po- 
sition as sister-in-law of Milton, the 
hired man—had actually to be pushed 
wway by sheer force. 

Then there was the further labor of 
inducing all these disappointed ones to 
take the seats furthest back, so that late 
comers might not have to push by and 
over them, but efforts in this direction 
were only fitful at the best, and soon 
were practically abandoned. 

“Fust come, fust sarved!” said old 
Mrs. Wimple. “I’m jes ez good ez 
them that ‘ll come bimeby, ’n’ ef I don’ 
mind their climbin’ over me, you need 
n't!” and against this the undertaker 
could urge nothing satisfactory. 

In the intervals of that functionary’s 
activity, conversation was quite general, 
carried on in whispers which, in the ag- 
eregate, sounded like the rustle of a 
smart breeze through the dry leaves of 
a beech-tree. Many women were there 
who had never been in the house before 
—could indeed, have had no other 
chance of getting in. These had some 
fleeting interest in the funeral appoint- 
ments, and the expense incident there- 
to, but their chief concern was the fur- 
nishing of the house. They furtively 
scraped the carpet with their feet to 
test its quality, they felt of the furniture 
to see if it had been re-varnished, they 
estimated the value of the curtains, 
speculated on the cost of the melodeon 
and its age, wondered when the ceiling 
had last been whitewashed. Some, who 
knew the family better, discussed the 
lamentable decline of the Fairchilds in 
substance and standing within their 
recollection, ‘and exchanged hints about 
the endemic mortgage stretching its 
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sinister hand even to the very chairs 
they were sitting on. Others, still 
more intimate, rehearsed the details of 
the last and fatal illness, commented on 
the character of individuals in the fam- 
ily, and guessed how long old Lemuel 
would last, now that Cicely was gone. 

In the centre of these circling waves 
of gossip lay the embodiment of the 
eternal silence. Listening, one might 
fain envy such an end to that living 
death of mental starvation which was 
the lot of all there, and which forced 
them, out of their womanhood, to chat- 
ter in the presence of death. 

The singers came. They were from 
the village, belonging to the Congrega- 
tional Church there, and it was under- 
stood that they came out of liking for 
John Fairchild. None of the gathering 
knew them personally, but it was said 
that the contralto—the woman with the 
bird on her bonnet, who took her seat 
at the melodeon—had had trouble with 
her husband. A fresh buzz of whisper- 
ing ran round. Some stray word must 
have reached the contralto, for she col- 
ored and pretended to study the music 
before her intently, and, later, when 
“Pleyel’s Hymn” was being sung, she 
played so nervously that there was an 
utter collapse in the sharps and flats of 
the third line, which nearly threw the 
singers out. 

The undertaker now stalked in, and 
stood on tip-toe to see if the back 
room was also filled. He had been out 
with the men at the kitchen-door, fixing 
crape on the arms of six of the best- 
dressed and most respectable-looking 
farmers in an almost jocular mood, and 
drilling them affably in their duties ; 
drinking cider, exchanging gossip with 
one or two acquaintances, and conduct- 
ing himself generally like an ordinary 
mortal. He had now resumed his dic- 
tatorship. 

Most of the men had followed him 
around to the front of the house, and 
clustered now in the hall, or in a group 
about the outer door, holding their hats 
on a level with their shoulders. 

A rustle on the stairs told that the 
mourners were descending. Then came 
the strains of the melodeon, and the 
singing, very low, solemn and sweet. 

A little pause, and the full voice of 
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the Baptist preacher was heard in pray- 
er—then in some eulogistic remarks. 
What he said was largely nonsense, 
from any point of view, but the voice 
was that of the born exhorter, deep, 
clear-toned, melodious; there seemed 
to be a stop in it, as in an organ, which 
at pathetic parts gave forth a tremulous, 
weeping sound, and when this came, 
not a dry eye could be found. He was 
over-fond of using this effect, as are 
most men possessing the trick, but no 
one noticed it, not even Isabel, who 
from sitting sternly intolerant of the 
whispering women around her, and 
indignant at Mr. Bunce for his dinner 
performance, found herself sobbing with 
all the rest when the tremulo stop was 
touched. 

There was more singing, this time 
fine, simple old “St. Denis,” and then 
the bearers were summoned in. 

The men asked one another in mur- 
murs outside if the Episcopal clargy- 
man was to take no part in the services. 
Within, Mrs. Wimple went straighter 
to the point. She plucked him by the 
sleeve of his robe and leaning over with 
some difficulty, for she was a corpulent 
body, whispered to the hearing of a 
score of her neighbors : 

“What air you here fer, mister, if 
you ain’t goin’ to say nor dew nothin’?” 

“T officiate at the grave,” he had said, 
and then regretted all the remainder 
of the day having answered her at all. 


On the return of the procession from 
the little knoll where the slate and mar- 
ble tomb-stones of long dead Fairchilds 
bent over the new brown mound, Annie 
and Seth walked together. There was 
silence between them for a time, which 
he broke suddenly. 

“Tt ’s all very hard, Annie, for you 
know how much mother and I loved 
each other. But, truly, the hardest 
thing of all is to think of staying here 
among these narrow dolts. While she 
was here I could stand it. But I can’t 
any more.” 

Annie said nothing. She felt his arm 
trembling against hers, and his voice 
was strained and excited. What could 
she say? 

“They ’re not like me,” he went on ; 
“T have nothing in common with them. 


I hate the sight of the whole of them. I 
never realized till to-day how big a gulf 
there was between them and me. Did n’t 
you see it—what a mean, narrow-con- 
tracted lot they all were?” 

“Who do you mean, Seth?” 

“Why all of them. The Burrells, the 
Wimples, old Elhanan Pratt, old Lyman 
Tenney, that fellow Bunce—the whole 
lot of them. And the women too! Did 
you watch them—or, what’s worse, did 
you hear them? I wonder you can bear 
them yourself, Annie, any more than I 
can.” 

“Sometimes it 7s hard, Seth, I admit ; 
when I first came back to grandma from 
school it was awfully hard. But then 
I’ve got to live here, and reconcile my- 
self to what the place offers—and, after 
all, Seth, they are well-meaning people, 
and some of them are smart, too, in 
their way.” * 

“Oh, well-meaning—in their way— 
yes! But I haven't got to live here, 
Annie, and I haven't got to reconcile 
myself, and I won't! That ’s the long 
and short of it. I can make my living 
elsewhere—perhaps more than my liv- 
ing—and be among people who don’t 
make me angry every time I set eyes on 
them. And I can find friends, too, who 
feel as I do, and look at things as I do, 
dnstead of these country louts who only 
know abominable stories, and these fool- 
ish girls—who—who a 

“ Nobody can blame you to-day, Seth, 
for feeling blue and sore, but you ought 
not to talk so, even now. They ’re not 
all like what you say. Reuben Tracy, 
now, he’s been a good friend and a use- 
ful friend to you.” 

“Yes, Rube’s a grand, good fellow, of 
course. I know all that. But then just 
take his case. He’s a poor schoolmaster 
now, just as he was five years ago, and 
will be twenty years from now. What 
kind of a life is that for a man?” 

“ And maybe the girls are—foolish, as 
you started to say, but——” 

“Now, Annie, don’t think I meant 
anything by that, please ! I know you ’re 
the dearest girl and the best friend in 
the world. Truly, now, you won’t think 
I meant anything, will you?” 

“No, Seth, I won’t,” said Annie softly. 
It was her arm that trembled now. 

(To be continued.) 
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“ ram Van Riper, seated 
os" at her breakfast-table, and 

* watching the morning sunlight 
dance on the front of the great Burrell 
house on the opposite side of Pine Street, 
“that the Dolphs are going to build a 
prodigious fine house out of town— 
somewhere up near the Rynders’s place.” 

“ And I hear,” said Abram Van Riper, 
laying down last night’s Hvening Post, 
“that Jacob Dolph is going to give up 
business. And if he does, it’s a dis- 
erace to the town.” 

It was in the summer of 1807, and 
Abram Van Riper was getting well over 
what he considered the meridian line of 
sixty years. He was hale and hearty ; 
his business was flourishing; his boy 
was turning out all that should have 
been expected of one of the Van Riper 
stock ; the refracted sunlight from the 
walls of the stately house occupied by 
the Cashier of the Bank of the United 
States lit with a subdued secondary 
glimmer the Van Riper silver on the 
breakfast-table—the squat tea-pot and 
slop-bowl, the milk-pitcher that held a 
quart, and the apostle-spoon in the 
broken loaf-sugar on the Delft plate. 
Abram Van Riper was decorously happy, 
as a New York merchant should be. In 
all other respects, he was pleased to 
think, he was what a New York mer- 
chant should be, and the word of the 
law and the prophets was fulfilled with 
him and in his house. 

“Tm sure,” Mrs. Van Riper began 
again, somewhat querulously, “I can’t 
see why Jacob Dolph shouldn’t give up 
business, if he’s so minded. He’s a 
monstrous fortune, from all I hear—a 
good hundred thousand dollars.” 





. Bunner. 


“A hundred thousand dollars!” re- 
peated her husband, scornfully. “Ay, 
and twice twenty thousand pounds on 
the top of that. He’s done well, has 
Dolph. All the more reason he should 
stick to his trade ; and not go to lolling 
in the sun, like a runner at the Custom 
House docr. He’s not within ten years 
of me, and here he must build his coun- 
try house, and set up for the fine gentle- 
man. Jacob Dolph! Did I go on his 
note, when he came back from France, 
brave as my master, in ’94, or did I not? 
And where ’ud he have raised twenty 
thousand in this town, if I hadn't? 
What's got into folks now-a-days? 
Damn me if I can see!” 

His wife protested, in wifely fashion. 
“Tm sure, Van Riper,” she began, 
“you've no need to fly in such a huff 
if I so much as speak of folks who have 
some conceit of being genteel. It’s only 
proper pride of Mr. Dolph to have a 
country house, and ” (her voice fal- 
tering a little, timorously) “ride in and 
—and out % 








“ Ride!” snorted Mr. Van Riper. “In 
a carriage, maybe ?” 
“Tn a carriage, Van Riper. You may 


think to ride in a carriage is like being 
the Pope of Rome; but there’s some 
that knows better. And if you’d set up 
your carriage,” went on the undaunted 
Mrs. Van Riper, “and gone over to 
Greenwich Street two years ago, as I'd 
have had you, and made yourself friend- 
ly with those people there, ’'d have been 
on the Orphan Asylum Board at this very 
minute ; and you would——” 

Mr. Van Riper knew all that speech 
by heart, in all its variations. He knew 
perfectly well what it would end in, this 
time, although he was not a man of 
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quick perception: “He would have 
been a member of the new Historical 
Society.” 

“Yes,” he thought to himself, as he 
found his hat and shuffled out into Pine 
Street ; “and John Pintard would have 
had my good check in his pocket for his 
tuppenny society. Pine Street is fine 
enough for me.” 

Mr. Van Riper had more cause for his 
petulancy than he would have acknowl- 
edged, even to himself. He was a man 





who had kept his shop open all through 
Clinton’s occupancy, and who had had 
no trouble with the British. And when 
they were gone he had had to do enough 
to clear his skirts of any smirch of Tory- 
ism, and to implant in his own breast a 
settled feeling of militant Americanism. 
He did not like it that the order of things 
should change, and the order of things 
was changing. The town was growing 
out of all knowledge of itself. Here they 
had their Orphan Asylum, and their Bo- 
tanical Garden, and their Historical So- 
ciety ; and the Jews were having it all 
their own way; and now people were 
talking of free schools, and of laying out 
a map for the upper end of the town to 
grow on, in the “ system” of straight 
streets and avenues. To the devil with 


Systems and Avenues! said he. That was 
all the doing of those cursed Frenchmen. 
He knew how it would be when they 
brought their plaguy frigate here in the 
first fever year 
marched up trom Peck’s Slip after a red 
nightcap, and howled their cut-throat 
song all night long. 

It began. to hum itself in his head as 
he walked toward Water Street— Ca ira, 
—rca ira—les aristocrats dla lanterne. A 
whiff of the wind that blew through 





Paris streets in the terrible times had 
come across the Atlantic and tickled his 
dull old Dutch nostrils. 

But something worse than this vexed 
the conservative spirit of Abram Van 
Riper. He could forgive John Pintard 
—whose inspiration, I think, foreran the 
twentieth century—his fancy for Free 
Schools and Historical Societies, as he 
had forgiven him his sidewalk-building 
fifteen years before ; he could proudly 
overlook the fact that the women were 
busying themselves with all manner of 
wild charities ; he could be contented 
though he knew that the Hebrew Hart 
was President of that merchants’ club at 
Baker’s, of which he himself would fain 
have been a member. But there was 
something in the air that he could neither 
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forgive nor overlook, nor be contented 
with. 

There was a change coming over the 
town—a change which he could not 
clearly define, even in his own mind. 
There was a great keeping of carriages, 
he knew. A dozen men had bought 
carriages, or were likely to buy them at 
any time. The women were forming 
societies for the improvement of this 
and that. And he, who had moved up- 
town from Dock Street, was now in an 
old-fashioned quarter. All this he knew, 
but the something which made him un- 
eusy was more subtle. 

Within the last few years he had ob- 
served an introduction of certain strange 
distinctions in the social code of the 
town. It had been vaguely intimated to 
him—perhaps by his wife, he could not 
remember—that there was a difference 
between his trade and Jacob Dolph’s 
trade. He was a ship-chandler. Jacob 
Dolph sold timber. Their shops were 
side by side. Jacob Dolph’s rafts lay in 
the river in front of Abram Van Riper’s 
shop. And Abram Van Riper had gone 
on Jacob Dolph’s note, only a few years 
ago. Yet, it seemed that it was genteel 
of Jacob Dolph to sell timber, and it 
was not genteel of Abram Van Riper to 
be a ship-chandler. There was, then, a 
difference between Jacob Dolph and 
Abram Van Riper—a difference which, 
in forty years, Abram Van Riper had 
never conceived of. There were folks 
who held thus. For himself, he did not 
understand it. What difference there 
was between selling the wood to make a 
ship and selling the stores to go inside 
of her he could not understand. 

The town was changing for the worse ; 
he saw that. He did not wish—God for- 
bid !—that his son John should go run- 
ning about to Pleasure Gardens. But 
it would be no more than neighborly if 
these young bucks who went out every 
night should ask him to go with them. 
Were William Irving’s boys and Harry 
Brevoort and those young Kembles too 
fine to be friends with his boy? Not 
that he’d go with them a-rollicking— 
no, not that—but—’twould be neigh- 
borly. It was all wrong, he thought: 
they were going whither they knew not, 
and wherefore they knew not ; and with 
that he cursed their airs and their graces, 
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and pounded down to the Tontine, to 
put his name at the head of the list of 
those who subscribed for a testimonial 
service of plate, to be presented to Our 
Esteemed Fellow-Citizen and Valued 
Associate, Jacob Dolph, on his Retire- 
ment from Active Business. 


Jacob Dolph at this moment was set- 
ting forth from his house in State Street, 
whose pillared balcony, rising from the 
second floor to the roof, caught a side 
glance of the morning sun that loved 
the Battery far better than Pine Street. 
He had his little boy by the hand—young 
Jacob, his miniature, his heir, and the 
last and only living one of his eight 
children. Mr. Dolph walked with his 
stock thrust out and the lower end of 
his waistcoat drawn in—he was Colonel 
Dolph, if he had cared to keep the title ; 
and had come back from Monmouth 
with a hole in his hip that gave him a bit 
of a limp, even now in eighteen-hundred- 
and-seven. He and the boy marched 
forth, like an army with a small but en- 
thusiastic left wing, into the poplar- 
studded Battery. The wind blew fresh 
off the Bay ; the waves beat up against 
the sea-wall, and swirled with a chuckle 
under Castle Garden Bridge. A large 
brig was coming up before the wind, 
all her sails set, as though she were 
afraid—and she was—of British frigates 
outside the Hook. Two or three fat 
little boats, cat-rigged, after the good 
old New York fashion, were beating 
down toward Staaten Island, to hunt 
for the earliest blue-fish. 

The two Dolphs crossed the Battery, 
where the elder bowed to his friends 
among the merchants who lounged 
about the city’s pleasure-ground, lazi- 
ly chatting over their business affairs. 
Then they turned up past Bowling 
Green into Broadway, where Mr. Dolph 
kept on bowing, for half the town was 
out, taking the fresh morning for mar- 
keting and all manner of shopping. 
Everybody knew Jacob Dolph afar off 
by his blue coat with the silver buttons, 
his nankeen waistcoat, and his red- 
checked Indian silk neck-cloth. He 
~ade it a sort of uniform. Captain 
Beare had brought him a bolt of nan- 
keen and a silk kerchief every year since 
1793, when Mr. Dolph gave him credit 
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for the timber of which the Ursa Minor 
was built. 

And everybody seemed willing to 
make acquaintance with young Jacob’s 
London-made kerseymere breeches, of 
a bright canary-color, and with his lay- 








ender silk coat, and with his little chap- 


eau de Paris. Indeed, young Jacob 
was quite the most prominent moving 
spectacle on Broadway, until they came 
to John Street, and saw something 
rolling down the street that quite cut 
the yellow kerseymeres out of all popu- 
lar attention. 

This was a carriage, the body of 
which was shaped like a huge section 
of a cheese, set up on its small end 
upon broad swinging straps between 
two pairs of wheels. It was not unlike 
a piece of cheese in color, for it was of 
a dull and faded grayish green, like 
mould, relieved by pale-yellow panels 
and gilt ornaments. It was truly an 
interesting structure, and it attracted 
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nearly as much notice on Broadway in 
1807 as it might to-day. But it was re- 
ceived with far more reverence, for it 
was a court coach, and it belonged to 
the Des Anges family, the rich Hugue- 
nots of New Rochelle. It had been 


built in France, thirty years before, and 
had been sent over as a present to his 
brother from the Count des Anges, who 
had himself neglected to make use of 
his opportunities to embrace the Prot- 
estant religion. 

When the white-haired old lady who 
sat in this coach, with a very little girl 
by her side, saw Mr. Dolph and his son, 
she leaned out of the window and sig- 
nalled to the old periwigged driver to 
stop, and he drew up close to the side- 
walk. And then Mr. Dolph and his son- 
came up to the window and took off 
their hats, and made a great low bow 
and a small low bow to the old lady and 
the little girl. 

* Madam 


Des Anges,” said Mr. 
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Dolph, with an idiom which he had 
learned when he was presented at the 
court of Louis the Sixteenth, “ has 
surely not driven down from New Ro- 
chelle this morning? That would tax 
even her powers.” 

Madam Des Anges did not smile— 
she had no taste for smiling—but she 
bridled amiably. 

“No, Mr. Dolph,” she replied; “I 
have been staying with my daughter-in- 
law, at her house at King’s Bridge, and 
I have come to town to put my little 
eranddaughter to school. She is to 
have the privilege of being a pupil of 
Mme. Dumesnil.” 

Madam Des Anges indicated the little 
girl with a slight movement, as though 
she did not wish to allow the child more 
consideration than a child deserved. 
The little girl turned a great pair of 
awed eyes, first on her grandmother, 
and then on the gentlemen, and spoke 
no word. Young Jacob 
Dolph stared hard at 
her, and then contem- 
plated his kerseymeres 
with lazy satisfaction. 
He had no time for 
girls. And a boy who 
had his breeches made 
in London was a boy of 
consequence, and need 
not concern himself 
about everyone he saw. 

“And this is your 
son, I make no doubt,” 
went on Madam Des 
Anges; “you must 
bring him to see us at 
King’s Bridge, while we 
are so near you. These 
young people should 
know each other.” 

Mr. Dolph said he 
would, and showed 
a becoming sense of 
the honor of the in- 
vitation; and he 
made young Jacob 
say a little speech of thanks, which he 
did with a doubtful grace, and then Mr. 
Dolph sent his compliments to Madam 
Des Anges’s daughter-in-law, and Mad- 
am Des Anges sent her compliments to 
Mrs. Dolph, and there was more stately 
bowing, and the carriage lumbered on, 
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with the little girl looking timorously 
out of the window, her great eyes fixed 
on the yellow kerseymeres, as they 
twinkled up the street. 

“Papa,” said young Jacob, as they 
turned the corner of Ann Street, “when 
may I go to a boys’ school? I’m mon- 
strous big to be at Mrs. Kilmaster’s. 
And I don’t like to be a girl-boy.” 

“Are you a girl-boy?” inquired his 
father, smiling. 

“ Aleck Cameron called me one yes- 
terday. He said I was a girl-boy be- 
cause I went to dame-school. He called 
me Missy, too!” the boy went on, with 
his breast swelling. 

“We'll see about it,” said Mr. Dolph, 
smiling again; and they walked on in 
silence to Mrs. Kilmaster’s door, where 
he struck the knocker, and a neat 
mulatto girl opened the narrow door. 
Then he patted his boy on the head and 
bade him good-by for the morning, and 











He 


told him to be a good boy at school. 
took a step or two and looked back. 
Young Jacob lingered on the step, as if 
he had a further communication to make. 
He paused. 

“T thumped him,” said young Jacob, 
and the narrow door swallowed him up. 
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Mr. Dolph continued on his walk up 
Broadway. As he passed the upper end 
of the Common he looked with interest 
at the piles of red sandstone among the 
piles of white marble, where they were 
building the new City Hall. The Coun- 
cil had ordered that the rear or north- 
ward end of the edifice should be con- 
structed of red stone; because red stone 
was cheap, and none but a few suburbans 
would ever look down on it from above 
Chambers Street. Mr. Dolph shook his 
head. He thought he knew better. He 
had watched the growth of trade; he 
knew the room for further growth; he 
had noticed the long converging lines of 
river-front, with their unbounded accom- 
modation for wharves and slips. He be- 
lieved that the day would come—and his 
own boy might see it—when the busi- 
ness of the city would crowd the dwell- 
ing-houses from the riverside, east and 
west, as far, maybe, as Chambers Street. 
He had no doubt that the boy might 
find himself, forty years from then, in a 
populous and genteel neighborhood. 
Perhaps he foresaw too much; but he 
had a jealous yearning for a house that 
should be a home for him, and for his 
child, and for his grandchildren. He 
wanted a place where his wife might 
have a garden; a place which the boy 
would grow up to love and cherish, 
where the boy might bring a wife some 
day. And even if it were a little out of 
town—why, his wife did not want a rout 
every night; and it was likely his old 
friends would come out and see him once 
in a while, and smoke a pipe in his gar- 
den and eat a dish of strawberries, per- 
haps. 

As he thought it all over for the hun- 
dredth time, weighing for and against 
in his gentle and deliberative mind, he 
strolled far out of town. There was a 
house here and there on the road, a house 
with a trim, stiff little garden, full of 
pink and white and blue flowers in or- 
derly clam-shell-bordered beds. But it 
was certainly, he had to admit, as he 
looked about him, very countrified in- 
deed. It seemed that the city must lose 
itself if it wandered up here among these 
rolling meadows and wooded hills. Yet 
even up here, half way to Greenwich Vil- 
lage, there were little outposts of the 
town—clumps of neighboring houses, 
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mostly of the poorer class, huddling to- 
gether to form small nuclei for sporadic 
growth. There was one on his right, 
near the head of Collect Street. Perhaps 
that quizzical little old German was right, 
who had told him that Kine’s Bridge 
property was a rational investment. 

He went across the hill where Grand 
Street crosses Broadway, and up past 
what was then North and is_ to-day 
Houston Street, and then turned down 
a straggling road that ran east and west. 
He walked toward the Hudson, and 
passed a farmhouse or two, and came to 
a bare place where there were no trees, 
and only a few tangled bushes and 
eround-vines. 

Here a man was sitting on a stone, 
awaiting him. As he came near, the 
man arose. 

“Ah, it’s you, Weeks ? 
the plan ?” 

“ Yes, Colonel—Mr. Dolph. 


And have you 


Ive put 


the window where you want it—that is, 
my brother Levi did—though I don’t 
see as you're going to have much trouble 
in looking over anything that’s likely to 
come between you and the river.” 

Mr. Dolph took the crisp roll of parch- 


ment and studied it with loving interest. 
It had gone back to Ezra Weeks, the 
builder, and his brother Levi, the archi- 
tect, for the twentieth time, perhaps. 
Was there ever an architect’s plan put 
in the hands of a happy nest-builder 
where the windows did not go up and 
down from day to day, and the doors 
did not crawl all around the house, and 
the verandah did not contract and ex- 
pand like a sensitive plant; or where 
the rooms and closets and corridors did 
not march backward and forward and in 
and out at the bidding of every fond, 
untutored whim ? 

“It’s a monstrous great big place for 
a country-house, Mr. Dolph,” said Ezra 
Weeks, as he looked over Jacob Dolph’s 
shoulder at the drawings of the house, 
and shook his head with a sort of pity- 
ing admiration for the projector’s au- 
dacity. 

They talked for a while, and looked 
at the site as if they might see more in 
it than they saw yesterday, and then 
Weeks set off for the city, pledged to 
hire laborers and to begin the work on 
the morrow. 
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“T think I can get you some of that 
stone that’s going into the back of the 
City Hall, if you say so, Mr. Dolph. 
That stone was bought cheap, you know 
—bought for the city.” 

















“See what you can do, Weeks,” said 
Mr. Dolph ; and Mr. Weeks went whist- 
ling down the road. 

Jacob Dolph walked around his pro- 
spective domain. He kicked a wild black- 
berry bush aside to look at the head of 
a stake, and tried to realize that that 
would be the corner of his house. He 
went to where the parlor fireplace would 
be, and stared at the grass and stones, 
wondering what it would be like to watch 
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the fire flickering on the new hearth. 
Then he looked over toward the Hudson, 
and saw the green woods on Union Hill 
and the top of a white sail over the high 
river-bank. He hoped that no one would 
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build a large house between him and the 
river. 

He lingered so long that the smoke of 
midday dinners was arising from Green- 
wich Village when he turned back to- 
ward town. When he reached the Com- 
mons on his homeward way he came 
across a knot of idlers who were wast- 
ing the hour of the noontide meal in 
gaping at the unfinished municipal build- 
ing. 
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They were admiringly critical. One 
man was vociferously enthusiastic. 
“Tt’s a marvellous fine building say 
I, sir! Worthy of the classic shades of 
antiquity. If Europe can show a finer 
than that will be when she’s done, then, 
in my opinion, sir, Europe is doing 
well.” 
“You admire the architecture, Mr. 
Huggins?” asked Mr. Dolph, coming up 
behind him. Mr. Huggins turned around 
slightly disconcerted, and assumed an 
amiability of manner such as can only be 
a professional acquirement among us 
poor creatures of human nature. 
“Ah, Mr. Dolph—Colonel, I should 
say! I have pur- 
posed to do myself 
the honor of present- 
ing myself at your 
house this afternoon, 
Colonel Dolph, to in- 
quire if you did not 
desire to have your 
peruke frisée. For + 
had taken the liberty 
of observing you in 
conversation with 
Madam Des Anges 
this morning, in her 
equipage, and it had 
occurred to me that 
possibly the madam 
might be a-staying 
with you.” 
“Madam Des An- 
ges does not honor 
‘my house this time, 

Huggins,” returned Mr. Dolph, with an 
indulgent little laugh; “and my poor 
old peruke will do very well for to-day.” 

There was a perceptible diminution in 
Mr. Huggins’s ardor ; but he was still 
suave. 

“T hope the madam is in good health,” 
he remarked. 

“She is, I believe,” said Mr. Dolph. 

“And your good lady, sir? I have 
not had the pleasure of treating Mrs. 
Dolph professionally for some time, sir. 


“T don’t think 


Mr. Dolph was weary. 
Mrs. Dolph is fond of the latest modes, 


Huggins. But here comes Mr. Van Ri- 
per. Perhaps he will have his peruke 
Srisée.” 

Mr. Huggins got out of a dancing-mas- 
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ter’s pose with intelligent alacrity, bade 
Mr. Dolph a hasty “Good afternoon!” 
and hurried off toward his shop, one 
door above Wall Street. Mr. Van Riper 
did not like “John Richard Desbrosses 
Huggins, Knight of the Comb.” 

There was something else that Mr. 
Van Riper did not like. 

* Hullo, Dolph!” he hailed his friend. 
“What’s this I heard about you build- 
ing a preposterous tom-fool of a town 
house out by Greenwich? Why don’t 
you hire that house that Burr had, up 
near Lispenard’s cow-pasture, and be 
done with it?” 

Mr. Dolph seized his chance. 

“Tt ’s not so pre- 
posterous as all that. 
By the way, talking 
of Burr, I hear from 
Richmond that he'll 
positively be tried 
next week. Did you 
know that young Ir- 
ving—William’s son, 
the youngest, the lad 
that writes squibs— 
has gone to Rich- 
mond for the de- 
fence ?” 

“William Irving’s 
son might be in bet- 
ter business,” grunt- 
ed Mr. Van Riper, 
for a moment divert- 
ed. “If we'd got at 
that devil when he 
murdered poor Ham- 

ilton—’fore gad, we’d have saved the 
trouble of trying him. Do you remem- 
ber when we was for going to Philadel- 
phia after him, and there the sly scamp 
was at home all the time, up in his fine 
house, a-sitting in a tub of water, reading 
French stuff as cool as a coweumber, with 
the whole town hunting for him?” Then 
he came back. ‘“ But that house of yours. 
You haven't got this crazy notion that 
New York’s going to turn into London 
while you smoke your pipe, have you? 
You're keeping some of your seven busi- 
ness senses, ain’t you ? ” 

“T don’t know,” Mr. Dolph mildly de- 
fended his hobby ; “there is a great po- 
tentiality of growth in this city. Here’s 
an estimate that John Pintard made the 
other day if 
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“John Pintard! He’s another like 
you!” said Mr. Van Riper. 
~ “Well, look at it for yourself,” plead- 
ed the believer in New York’s future. 
Mr. Van Riper took the neatly written 
paper, and simply snorted and gasped 
as he read this : 


Statistical. 


By the numeration of the inhabitants of this 
city recently published the progress of popula- 
tion for the last 5 years appears to be at the 
rate of 25 per cent. Should our city continue 
to increase in the same proportion during the 
present century, the aggregate number at its 
close will far exceed that of any other city in 
the Old World, Pekin not excepted, as will ap- 
pear from the following table. Progress of 
population in the city of New York, computed 
at the rate of 25 per cent. every 5 years: 


705,650 
882,062 
1,102,577 
1,378,221 
1,722,776 
2,153,470 

. 2,691,837 
3,364,796 
4,205,995 
5,257,493 


184,923 

bc. | Pena 231,228 
1835 289,035 
: 361,293 
AB AS sa asses 451,616 
5 564,520 


When he had read it through he was 
a-quivering, crimson with that rage of 


conservative indignation which is even 
more fervent than the flames of radical 
enthusiasm. 

“Yes,” he said ; “there ’s seventy-five 
thousand people in this town, and 
there ‘Il be seventy-five thousand bank- 
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rupts if this lunacy goes on. And 
there ’s seventy-five thousand maggots 
in your brain, and seventy-five thousand 
in John Pintard’s ; and if you two live 
to see nineteen hundred, you 1 have 
twice five million two hundred and fifty- 
seven thousand four hundred and ninety- 
three—whatever that may be!” And he 
thrust the paper back at Jacob Dolph, 
and made for the Tontine and the so- 
ciety of sensible men. 


The house was built, in spite of 
Abram Van Riper’s remonstrance. »It 
had a stone front, almost flush with the 
road, and brick gable ends, in each one 
of which, high up near the roof, stood 
an arched window, to lift an eyebrow to 
the sun, morning and evening. But it 
was only a country-house, after all; and 
the Dolphs set up their carriage and 
drove out and in, from June to Sep- 
tember. 

There was a garden at the side, where 
Mrs. Dolph could have the flowers her 
heart had yearned after, ever since Jacob 
Dolph brought her from her home at 
Rondout, when she was seventeen. 


Strengthened by the country air—so 


they said—young Jacob grew clean out 
of his dame-school days and into and 
out of Columbia College, and was sent 
abroad, a sturdy youth, to have a year’s 
holiday. It was to the new house that 
he came back the next summer, with a 
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wonderful stock of fine clothes and of 
finer manners, and with a pair of mous- 
tachios that scandalized everybody but 
Madam Des Anges, who had seen the 
like in France when she visited her 
brother. And a very fine young buck 
was young Jacob, altogether, with his 
knowledge of French and his ignorance 
of Dutch, and a way he had with the 
women, and another way he had with 
the men, and his heirship to old Jacob 
Dolph’s money and his two houses. 

For they stayed in the old house until 
1822. 


It was a close, hot night in the early 
summer ; there was a thick, warm mist 
that turned now and then into a soft 
rain ; yet every window in the Dolphs’s 
house in State Street was closed. 

It had been a hideows day for New 
York. From early morning until long 
after dark had set in, the streets had 
been filled with frightened, disordered 
crowds. The city was again stricken 
with the old, inevitable, ever-recurring 
scourge of yellow fever, and the people 
had lost their heads. In every house, 


in every office and shop, there was hasty 
packing, mad confusion, and wild flight. 
It was only a question of getting out of 
town as best one might. Wagons and 
carts creaked and rumbled and rattled 
through every street, piled high with 
household chattels, upheaped in blind 


haste. Women rode on the swaying 
loads, or walked beside with the smaller 
children in their arms. Men bore heavy 
burdens, and children helped according 
to their strength. There was only one 
idea, and that was flight—from a pesti- 
lence whose coming might have been 
prevented, and whose course could have 
been stayed. To most of these poor 
creatures the only haven seemed to be 
Greenwich Village; but some sought 
the scattered settlements above ; some 
crossed to Hoboken ; some to Bushwick ; 
while others made a long journey to 
Staaten Island, across the bay. And when 
they reached their goals, it was to beg 
or buy lodgings anywhere and anyhow; 
to sleep in cellars and garrets, in barns 
and stables. 

The panic was not only among the 
poor and ignorant. Merchants were 
moving their offices, and even the Post 


Potter’s Fieid — the 
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Office and the Custom House were to be 
transferred to Greenwich. There were 
some who remained faithful throughout 
all, and who labored for the stricken, 
and whose names are not even written 
in the memory of their fellow-men. But 
the city had been so often ravaged be- 
fore, that at the first there was one mere 
animal impulse of flight that seized upon 
all alike. 

At one o’clock, when some of the bet- 
ter streets had once more taken on their 
natural quiet, an ox-cart stood before the 
door of the Dolphs’s old house. A little 
behind it stood the family carriage, its 
lamps unlit. The horses stirred uneasily ; 
but the oxen waited in dull, indifferent 
patience. Presently the door opened, 
and two men came out and awkwardly 
bore a plain coffin to the cart. Then 
they mounted to the front of the cart, 
hiding between them a muffled lantern. 
They wore cloths over the lower part of 
their faces, and felt hats drawn low over 
their eyes. Something in their gait 
showed them to be seafaring men, or 
the like. 

Then out of the open door came Ja- 
cob Dolph, moving with a feeble shuffle 
between his son and his old negro coach- 
man—this man and his wife the only * 
faithful of all the servants. The young 
man put his father in the carriage, and 
the negro went back and locked the 
doors and brought the keys to his young 
master. He mounted to the box, and 
through the darkness could be seen a 
white towel tied around his arm—the 
old badge of servitude’s mourning. 

The oxen were started up, and the two 
vehicles moved up into Broadway. They 
travelled with painful slowness; the 
horses had to be held in to keep them 
behind the cart, for the oxen could be 
guided only with the whip, and not by 
word of mouth. The old man moaned 
a little at the pace, and quivered when 
he heard the distant sound of ham- 
mers. 

“What is it?” he asked, nervously. 

“They are boarding up some of the 
streets,” said his son; “do not fear, 
father. Everything is prepared ; and if 
we make no noise, we shall not be 
troubled.” 

“Tf we can only keep her out of the 
Potter's Field!” 
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‘Then out of the open door came Jacob Dolph." 
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cried the father; “Til thank God—TIll 
ask no more—I'll ask no more!” 

And then he broke down and cried 
a little, feebly, and got his son’s hand 
in the darkness and put on his own 
shoulder. 

It was nearly two when they came to 
St. Paul’s and turned the corner to the 
gate. It was dark below, but some fren- 
zied fools were burning tar-barrels far 
down Ann Street, and the light flickered 
on the top of the church spire. They 
crossed the church-yard to where a shal- 
low grave had been dug, half way down 
the hill. The men lowered the body 
into it ; the old negro gave them a little 


rouleau of coin, and they went hurriedly 
away into the night. 
The clergyman came out by and by, 


with the sexton behind him. He stood 
high up above the grave, and drew his 
long cloak about him, and lifted an old 
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pomander-box to his face. He was not 
more foolish than his fellows; in that 
evil hour men took to charms and to say- 
ing of spells. Below the grave and apart, 
for the curse rested upon them, too, 
stood Jacob Dolph and his son, the old 
man leaning on the arm of the younger. 
Then the clergyman began to read the 
service for the burial of the dead, over 
the departed sister—and wife and moth- 
er. Hespoke low; but his voice seemed 
to echo in the stillness. He came for- 
ward with a certain shrinking, and cast 
the handful of dust and ashes into the 
grave. When it was done, the sexton 
stepped forward and rapidly threw in the 
earth until he had filled the 
little hollow even with the 
ground. Then, with fearful 
precaution, he laid down the 
carefully cut sods, and 
smoothed them until there 
was no sign of what had 
been done. The clergyman 
turned to the two mourners, 
without moving nearer to 
them, and lifted up his hands. 
The old man tried to kneel ; 
but his son held him up, for 
he was too feeble, and they 
bent their heads for a mo- 
ment of silence. The clergy- 
man went away as he had 
come ; and Jacob Dolph and 
his son went back to the car- 
riage. When his father was 
seated, young Jacob Dolph 
said to the coachman: “To 
the new house.” 

The heavy coach swung 
into Broadway, and climbed 
up the hill out into the open 
country. There were lights 
still burning in the farm- 
houses, bright gleams to east 
and west, but the silence of 
the damp summer night 
hung over the sparse sub- 
urbs, and the darkness 
seemed to grow more intense 
as they drove away from the 

city. The trees by the road-side were 
almost black in the gray mist ; the raw, 
moist smell of the night, the damp air, 
chilly upon the high land, came in 
through the carriage windows. Young 
Jacob looked out and noted their prog- 
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ress by familiar landmarks on the road ; 
but the old man sat with his head bent 
on his new black stock. 

It was almost three, and the east was 
beginning to look dark, as though a 
storm were settling there in the gray- 
ness, when they turned down the strag- 
gling street and drew up before the great 
dark mass that was the new house. The 
carriage-wheels gritted against the loose 
stones at the edge of the road-way, and 
the great door of the house swung open. 
The light of one wavering candle-flame, 
held high above her head, fell on the 


SONNETS 
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black face of old Chloe, the coachman’s 
wife. There were no candles burning 
on the high-pitched stairway ; all was 
dark behind her in the empty house. 

Young Jacob Dolph helped his father 
to the ground, and between the young 
man and the negro old Jacob Dolph 
wearily climbed the steps. Chloe lifted 
her apron to her face, and turned to 
lead them up the stair. Her husband 
went out to his horses, shutting the 
door softly after him, between Jacob 
Dolph’s old life and the new life that 
was to begin in the new house. 


IN SHADOW. 


By Arlo Bates. 


} § 


Ir it should be we are watched unaware 
By those who have gone from us ; if our sighs 
Ring in their ears ; if tears that scald our eyes 
They see and long to stanch ; if our despair 


Fills them with anguish ; we must learn to bear 


In strength of silence. 


Though doubt still denies, 


It cannot give assurance which defies 
All peradventure ; and, if anywhere 


Our loved grieve with our grieving, cruel we 


To cherish selfishness of woe. 


Should keep us steadfast. 


The chance 


Tortured utterly, 


This hope alone in all the world’s expanse 
We hold forlornly ; how deep love can be, 
Grief’s silence proving more than utterance. 


Vou. 1.—4 








SONNETS IN SHADOW. 


IL. 


When two souls have been truly blent in one, 
It could not chance that one should cease to be 
And one remain alive. "T'were falsity 

To all that has been to count union done 


Because death blinds the sight. Such threads are spun 
By dear communion, even the dread Three 
Cannot or cut or disentangle. Sea 

From shore the moon may draw ; but two drops run 


Together what can separate? What thought 
Touched but one brain? What pulse-beat, faint or high, 
Did not both hearts share duly? There is naught 


In all we do or dream, from lightest sigh 
To weightiest deed, by which we are not taught 
We live together or together die. 


Ii. 


We must be nobler for our dead, be sure, 
Than for the quick. We might their living eyes 
Deceive with gloss of seeming, but all lies 

Were vain to cheat a prescience spirit pure. 


Our soul’s true worth and aim, however poor, 
They see who watch us from some deathless skies 
With glance death-quickened. That no sad surprise 
Sting them in seeing, be ours to secure. 


Living, our loved ones make us what they dream ; 
Dead, if they see, they know us as we are. 
Henceforward we must be, not merely seem. 


Bitterer woe than death it were by far 
To fail their hopes who love us to redeem. 
Loss were thrice loss which thus their faith could mar ! 
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OUR DEFENCELESS COASTS. 
By F. V. Greene, Captain U. S. Engineers. 


To the great majority of the American 
people the experience of Europe is of 
no value as a guide. It is nothing to 
us that other nations find it necessary 
or advisable to pursue certain policies. 
We believe that we are placed in excep- 
tional circumstances; and we decide 
and act upon our own judgment of the 
matter in hand, regardless of the way in 
which other nations have acted upon a 
similar matter. Nor can it be denied 
that there is much to justify this self- 
confidence. Our political system was 
devised and adopted, not only without 
the aid of foreign experience, but in di- 
rect opposition and defiance of that ex- 
perience. Yet it has been successful 
beyond the wildest dreams of its de- 
signers ; it might fairly be called the 
most successful system of modern 
times, and no surer proof of this 
could be adduced than the fact that 
a large number of British statesmen 
believe that the only remedy for Irish 
misgovernment lies in grafting some of 
its most important features upon the 
venerable constitution of England. 

As in politics, so in war. We have 
thrown aside all the traditions of Eu- 
ropean governments as to the necessity 
of maintaining a large army for pur- 
poses of defence ; we maintain only the 
merest nucleus of a military organiza- 
tion—a force which, in proportion to the 
population, is now and always has been 
utterly insignificant. Yet we have nev- 
er been beaten in war. In less than 
one century we prosecuted, with signal 
success, four wars, one of them being 
the mightiest conflict—the most far- 
reaching in its consequences to the hu- 
man race—of which there is authentic 
record. 

In nothing does this independence of 
thought, this disregard of precedents 
and foreign experience, this determina- 
tion to decide our own questions on our 
own judgment, show itself more clearly 
than in the question of the necessity of 
properly defending our coasts. And we 
have now to consider whether, in decid- 


ing to do absolutely nothing—as we 
have done in the last ten years, while 
other nations are spending millions— 
we maintain a sturdy independence of 
thought, or whether we display an ig- 
norant arrogance which, like pride, goes 
before a fall. 

The question is not a new one. It 
was vigorously debated after the War of 
1812; and in 1816 a competent board of 
engineers was appointed, who laid down 
the fundamental principles on which a 
system of coast defences suited to our 
needs should be constructed, and their 
plans were approved by the President 
and by Congress. The leading spirit of 
this board was Captain (afterward Gen- 
eral) Joseph G. Totten, of the Corps of 
Engineers. This eminent officer, whose 
active service extended over a period of 
fifty-nine years, not only devised the 
entire system of defences for the Atlan- 
tic coast—and subsequently for the Pa- 
cific and the northern frontier—but lived 
to complete it, nearly thirty years ago, 
substantially as it is to-day. He served 
in his youth in the War of 1812, was in 
his prime the chief engineer of the 
army in Mexico, and in his old age he 
approved the plans for the defences of 
Washington at the outbreak of the great 
rebellion. He was also the first to make 
use of iron in fortifications ; and his gran- 
ite forts, with iron shutters for the gun 
embrasures, built between 1850 and 1860, 
were the finest models of military engi- 
neering of their day. 

The question of the necessity of sea- 
coast defences, or—granted the neces- 
sity—the principles on which they should 
be constructed, was periodically revived 
in Congress during the fifty years pre- 
ceding the civil war, and at each period 
there were corresponding boards of en- 
gineers to make their reports to Con- 
gress. These were the boards of 1816, 
1826, 1836, 1840, 1851,and 1861. The ex- 
haustive reports of these various boards 
were all written by General Totten, and 
during his lifetime he spoke with the 
voice of authority and almost without a 
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rival. His views and arguments carried 
conviction both with the executive and 
legislative branches of the Government. 
Only twice were they seriously called in 
question—once, in 1836, by Mr. Poinsett, 
the Secretary of War, who contended 
that the enormous size of Fort Monroe, 
at Hampton Roads, and Fort Adams, at 
Newport, with a view to their defence 
against a land siege, was unnecessary, 
as no nation would have the hardihood 
to venture to land an army on our coasts 
large enough to carry on a siege; and 
once by General Gaines, in 1840, who 
advocated the abandonment of forts and 
the substitution of a system of floating 
batteries combined with seven great lines 
of railroads, radiating from the “ central 
States of Kentucky and Tennessee” to 
various points on the sea-board, by which 
troops could be concentrated at any point 
which might be threatened. General 
Gaines was a gallant officer of the War 
of 1812, but he was regarded as eccen- 
tric and visionary—in the slang of to- 
day, somewhat of a “crank.” The Sec- 


retary of War curtly dismissed his proj- 
ect, by reporting to Congress that, “with 


every respect for the experience of the 
gallant author, he was constrained to 
differ from him ;” the engineers report- 
ed that the proposed railways would cost 
$126,000,000, and no further attention 
was given to the scheme. 

In General Totten’s earlier reports 
he addressed himself not only to the 
question of location of works, their size, 
armament, and cost, but also to the 
broader question of the necessity of coast 
defences as a matter of public policy. 
His remarks on this subject are as ap- 
posite to-day as when they were written, 
two generations ago, being eternal prin- 
ciples as unanswerable as the laws of 
mechanics. Some of them will well 
bear quoting. 

“The United States, separated from 
the rest of the world by an ocean on 
one hand, and a vast wilderness on the 
other, pursuing toward all nations a 
policy strikingly characterized by its pa- 
cific tendency, its impartiality, and jus- 
tice ; contracting no political alliances ; 
confining her intercourse with the rest 
of the world rigidly to the letter of 
such temporary arrangements as are 
dictated by reciprocal commercial inter- 
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ests—might at first view be regarded as 
too remote physically, and as politically 
too insulated, to be endangered by the 
convulsions which, from time to time, 
disturb the nations of the earth.” 

Yet 

“Neither our geographical position, 
nor our forbearance, nor the equity of 
our policy, can always avail under the 
relation in which it is our destiny to 
stand to the rest of the world. . . . 
We are admonished by history to bear 
in mind that war cannot at all times be 
avoided, however pacific and forbearing 
our policy ; and that nothing will con- 
duce more to an uninterrupted peace than 
that state of preparation which exposes 
no weak point to the hostility, and offers 
no gratification to the cupidity, of the 
other nations of the earth.” 

While these abstract principles are 
perfectly true and applicable to-day, yet 
the concrete problem of national de- 
fence is a thousand-fold simpler now 
than it was in the earlier days of our 
national life. The wants of commerce 
and private enterprise have developed 
a system of railroads twenty times more 
extensive than that projected by Gen- 
eral Gaines, the cost of which prevented 
his project from having any considera- 
tion. No nation which has a great army 
has the mercantile marine for transport- 
ing it across the ocean. Before England 
could raise an army of respectable size, 
or before any of the continental powers 
could buy or build the ships to trans- 
port their armies, we could raise a force 
of our own amply sufficient to repel the 
invaders, and by means of our railroads 
we could concentrate it at any point on 
the coast, while the foreign army was 
being landed. In proof of this we 
have only to remember that in the 
Crimean War the maritime resources 
of England were taxed to the utmost 
in order to maintain an army abroad 
which never had an effective strength 
of 50,000 men ; and in 1879, when Eng- 
land prepared to make war on Russia, 
it required four months to get 60,000 
men ready for embarkation, and an ad- 
ditional force of 30,000 men, which 
were promised in two months more, 
exhausted her entire strength available 
for foreign service. ’ 

All idea, therefore, of any nation at- 
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tempting the conquest of this country 
may be rejected as purely chimerical. 
To attack us with 100,000 men would 
be but child’s play, and to attempt to 
carry on a war across three thousand 
miles of ocean, with a nation which has 
maintained over one million of men un- 
der arms, would be the act of a madman. 
But the very elements of wealth and 
population which have made an inva- 
sion impossible have brought an increase 
of danger in another direction. They 
have built up on the shores of the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans and the north- 
ern lakes a series of great cities, con- 
taining an ageregate population of more 
than five million souls, and destructible 
property which is carried on the asses- 
sors’ books with a valuation of $4,000,- 
000,000 (and has probably an actual 
value of nearly twice as much), yield- 
ing. annually a product in manufactured 
goods alone valued at over one thou- 
sand million dollars.* 

Every man, woman, and child in this 
great population, every dollar in this 
vast aggregation of wealth, is to-day in 
danger of destruction by a hostile fleet ; 
for it is certainly a fact that the shells 
of an enemy’s vessels could, in a few 
weeks, or even days, after declaration of 
war, reach every portion of it—so utter- 
ly defenceless are our harbors against 
the ships and guns which have been de- 
veloped in the last twenty years, during 
which we have done nothing. So that 
while the idea of invasion and conquest 


* The principal cities on the sea and lake coasts, with 
their population, valuation, and manufactured products, 
are as follows, the figures being taken from the Compen- 
dium to the Tenth Censns, 1880: 





| 

Assessed valu-) Annual value 
| ation of prop-| of manufact- 
| erty. ured products, 


Popula- 
tion. 





332.318 | 
52.80 | 


Baltimore. 
Boston ... 


244,144,181 
658.220, 621 
Brooklyn 244.556.977 
Buffalo ... aa | 118,454.621 
Chicago ....... 3, 148,982,393 
Cleveland....... i 5 88,353,158 
Detroit ..... ; 100,206,905 
Jersey City 90.371.969 
Milwaukee 53,774,035 
New Orleans.... 91,794,350 
New York ... 1,094.069,335 
Philadelphia.... 581,729,759 
Providence 178,448,469 
San Francisco.. 244,626,760 
Washington 99,401 5 187 


78,417,304 
130,531.993 


42.937, 701 
249,022. 948 
39 48,604,050 


11,882,216 














5,201,175 | 4,037,024,281 | 1,109,243,466 
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may now be dismissed as visionary, the 
problem of national defence has simpli- 
fied itself to merely protecting life and 
property against a possible enemy in 
our sea-board and lake-board cities. It 
is, in brief, a problem of national insur- 
ance on life and property, to provide 
for just those cases of danger which are 
specially excepted from all ordinary 
policies—cases which lie beyond the 
grasp of private enterprise, and not only 
fall within the legitimate province of 
general government, but are expressly 
provided for in the Constitution, which 
gives power to Congress to provide for 
the common defence. The usual annual 
premium on policies of insurance on life 
or property, with good risks, is from one 
to one and a half per cent. One per 
cent. on the $4,000,000,000 of destruc- 
tible property within reach of hostile 


‘shells is $40,000,000. Less than half 


that amount, viz., $20,000,000, expend- 
ed annually for six years, would give us 
a complete system of insurance—.e., it 
would give us harbor defences stronger 
than any ships which could be brought 
against them. It is probable that so 
large a sum could not be judiciously ex- 
pended in one year, and the expendi- 
ture would be less, and the number of 
years greater; but with $10,000,000 a 
year for six years, fully three-fourths of 
the lives and property on our coasts 
could be placed out of danger. This 
amount is about three per cent. of our 
annual appropriations for the support 
of the Government and its obligations. 
During the ten years from 1826 to 1836, 
with an average total expenditure of 
$17,000,000 per annum, the yearly ex- 
pense for fortifications was about sev- 
en hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
or four and a half per cent., so that 
it would be within precedent to spend 
three per cent. of our revenue for the 
same purpose now. And while the exist- 
ence of an overflowing treasury affords 
no good grounds for lavish and unneces- 
sary expenditure, with its attendant ex- 
travagance and demoralization, yet such 
a condition removes the only possible 
objection to proper expenditures for 
worthy objects. We have the ready 
cash to invest in insurance; and if we 
fail to make the investment, we incur 
a risk which no prudent man would 
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for a moment permit in his private busi- 
ness. 

It is now necessary to examine the 
causes which have brought about the 
present state of affairs, and see how it is 
that our coasts have come to be in a de- 
fenceless condition, what is necessary to 
put them in a state of defence, and what 
other nations have been doing while we 
have been idle. 
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when the war broke out. The actual 
expenditures for fortifications, arsenals, 
and armories have been, in round num- 
bers, as follows : 


794-1812 
1813-1860 


$3,650,000 
39,400,000 
39,550,000 

4,500,000 


$87,100,000 


1876-1886 


Fort Wadsworth, West Side of the Narrows, New York Harbor. 


The earlier reports of General Totten, 
those of 1816 and 1826, contained a com- 
plete project for the defence of the At- 
lantic coast. His later reports contained 


the plans for the Pacific coast and the 


lake ports. His first estimates, for the 
Atlantic coast only, were for $16,500,- 
000, a sum which, gauged by the annual 
expenditures then and now, is equivalent 
to over three hundred million dollars to- 
day. The amount was large, but the ex- 
perience of the War of 1812 was fresh in 
people’s minds, and Congress met the 
case by appropriating a little more than 
one million dollars (about seven per cent. 
of the total revenue) for 1816, and about 
six hundred thousand dollars per annum 
for several years afterward. From 1794 
to 1820 all appropriations for fortifica- 
tions were in a lump sum, to be expended 
at such points as the President might 
select, but after 1820 specific appropria- 
tions were made for each work. In his 
subsequent reports General Totten’s es- 
timates were increased, both on account 
of enlargement of the projected works, 
and of new localities to be fortified ; but 
in his report of 1840 he states the aggre- 
gate cost of works, completed and pro- 
jected, to be about thirty-three million 
dollars, and this estimate was substan- 
tially correct, the works having been 
nearly completed for about that sum 


of which about sixteen million dollars 
have been expended for arsenals and 
armories, one-half of it at the great in- 
land arsenal at Rock Island, Ill. The 
outbreak of the civil war caused a large 
increase of expenditure, not only for the 
fortifications of principal cities on the 
sea-coast, but also of Washington, and 
this expenditure was kept up after the 
war until the first Democratic Congress 
convened, in 1875. Then the money for 
building forts was stopped entirely, and 
during the last ten years the appropria- 
tions have been limited to from one hun- 
dred thousand to two hundred thousand 
dollars annually for the care of fortifica- 
tions, and certain sums for the purchase 
of torpedo materials and experiments 
with large guns. At the last session of 
Congress the House proposed a bill of 
this character, which the Senate amended 
by carrying the amount to over six mill- 
ion dollars, and between the two no bill 
of any kind was passed ; so that the fort- 
keepers and watchmen have at last had 
to be discharged. 

As an illustration of the history of 
our fortifications, it will be well to take 
the case of New York, and trace the de- 
velopment of its defensive works. Each 
of the entrances to New York Harbor 
contains a point which a moment’s glance 
at the map shows to be specially suited 
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for fortifications. In the ocean entrance 
it is the Narrows, and in the sound 
entrance it is at Throgg’s Neck, which 
might well be called the Eastern Nar- 
rows. There are no other points in com- 
ing from the sound which are specially 
adapted for defence ; but in the lower 
bay the main channei runs very close to 
Sandy Hook, giving an outer line of de- 
fence at that point, and there are islands 
and shoals near the junction of the Hud- 
son and East Rivers, which, before the 
days of long-range guns, were thought 
to afford good points for an inner line 
of defence. 

The first permanent work to be erect- 
ed in New York Harbor was on this in- 
ner line of defence. This was Castle 
Williams, the reddish stone tower on 
Governor's Island, just opposite the 
Battery, which is a familiar object to 
everyone who has been on the bay. It 
was built in 1807-10. In 1812 a some- 
what similar structure—Fort Lafayette 
—was erected on a shoal near the east- 
ern shore of the Narrows. In 1824 the 
land was purchased on the adjacent 
shore of Long Island, at New Utrecht 
Point, and the construction of Fort 
Hamilton was commenced and rapidly 
pushed to completion. In 1826 the land 
was acquired at Throgg’s Neck for Fort 
Schuyler. General Totten had urgently 
insisted in his earliest reports upon the 
necessity of fortifying this point, but his 
views were opposed on the grounds that 
it was too far distant from the city, and 
that the difficult navigation of Hell Gate 
was in itself a sufficient defence on the 
side of the sound. His views finally 
, prevailed, however, and in 1833 the con- 
struction was commenced in earnest. 
Between 1831 and 1834 Fort Columbus 
was built—to the south of Castle Will- 
iams, on Governor’s Island. 

In 1841 the old work on Bedlow’s Isl- 
and, on the inner line of defence, was 
removed, and the existing fort—with- 
in which the Liberty Statue has just 
been erected—was built in the next few 
years. At the same time a small work 
was built on Ellis Island, between Bed- 
low’s Island and the New Jersey shore. 
In 1846 the fine masonry work at the 
water’s edge on the west side of the Nar- 
rows—Fort Wadsworth—was com- 
menced ; and in 1850 Battery Hudson, 
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on the hills behind it. In 1857 steps 
were taken to build three large and ex- 
pensive works, to cost between one mill- 
ion and two million dollars each. One 
of them was on the sound entrance, at 
Willet’s Point, opposite Fort Schuyler ; 
another was at Sandy Hook; and the 
third was the rebuilding on a larger scale 
of Fort Tompkins, on the Staten Island 
hills at the Narrows. But little progress 
was made on these three works until 
the outbreak of the civil war, when they 
were vigorously prosecuted, although the 
works at Willet’s Point and Sandy Hook 
have never been fully completed. In the 
early reports of the Board of Engineers 
there was a project for building works 
on the Middle Ground and East Bank, 
between Sandy Hook and Coney Island, 
but owing to doubts as to the stability 
of these shoals the project has never 
been carried out. After the civil war 























Sketch Map of New York Harbor. 


A, New York. I, Ft. Tomkins and Batt’y Hudson. 
B, Brooklyn. K, Ft. Lafayette. 

C, Jersey City. L, Ft.Hamilton, 

D, Newark. M, Castle Williamsand Ft. Columbus 
E, Staten Island. N, Ft. on Bedlow’s Island, 

F, Coney Island. O, Ft. on Ellis Island. 

G, Sandy Hook (Ft.). P, Ft. Schuyler. 

H, Ft, Wadsworth. Q, Ft., Willet’s Point. 


[The circles are drawn with radii of seven and fourteen 
miles respectively, and centres at City Hall.] 


a large amount of work was done in 
building several lines of earthern batter- 
ies on both sides of the Narrows and at 
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Willet’s Point. All work on fortifica- 
tions, as previously stated, stopped in 
1875. The total cost of the works 
hitherto constructed for the defence of 
New York is about nine million dollars. 

The fortifications of New York illus- 
trate very clearly the progressive changes 
in the system of defence. The problem 
has always been to place more, or larg- 
er, guns ashore than can be brought 
against them afloat, and to put them be- 
hind walls stronger than the sides of a 
ship. Prior to 1860 the forts answered 
these conditions fully. In 1812 na- 
vies were composed of wooden sailing- 
vessels, and the largest of them carried 
seventy-foursmall guns. Castle Williams 
and Fort Lafayette mounted seventy- 
eight guns each, of a much heavier cali- 
bre than those of the ships, and their 
walls were incomparably superior in 
strength to the sides of the wooden 
frigates. With the rapid development, 


between 1840 and 1860, of steam ships 
of war, propelled by screws, and carry- 
ing guns as large as 9-inch and 11- 
inch, it was evident that a correspond- 
ing increase must be made in the 
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bore) arranged in several tiers. Fort 
Wadsworth and the fort near the wa- 
ter at Willet’s Point are types of the 
latter class, and the batteries near 
Fort Hamilton of the former. 

The advent of the civil war brought 
into practical application two new prin- 
ciples. First, the application of iron 
armor to vessels, and, second, the use 
of torpedoes, or submarine explosive 
mines. Simultaneously with these cai. o 
a great development in the size and 
power of guns. The germs of all the 
modern ideas of guns, armored ships, 
and torpedoes were found in the war 
of 1861-65. In guns we produced 
the 300-pounder rifled Parrotts, and 
the 15-inch (450-pounder) smooth-bore 
Rodman. In ships we had the tur- 
retted monitors and the broadside ar- 
mored ‘“ New Ironsides.” In torpedoes 
we had the spar torpedo from an open 
boat, with which Cushing blew up the 
Albemarle, and the iron powder-kegs, 
exploded by contact with electricity, 
with which the Confederates destroyed 
the monitor Tecumseh and other ves- 
sels. But at the close of the war our 


Krupp’s 40 Centimetre (1534 Inch) Rifle, Mounted on Sea Coast Carriage. 


strength of fortifications. This was ef- 
fected, in part, by earthen batteries, ex- 
terior to the fort, where the ground 
permitted their construction, and in 
part (where the site was restricted in 
size) by strong castellated structures of 
the best granite masonry, with walls 
eight feet thick, the embrasures (or gun- 
ports) protected by iron shutters, and 
the guns (10- and 12-inch smooth- 


development (except in torpedoes) 
ceased, while the development of 
other nations went on with rapid 
strides. Every year new vessels were 
constructed with ever-increasing thick- 
ness of armor, and every year still 
larger guns were produced. In this 
costly series of experiments between 
guns, on the one hand, and armor, on 
the other, the United States took no 
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part. We calmly looked on, waiting for The engineers, therefore, confined their 
the time when it should be demon- attention to the development of a tor- * 
strated whether the attacking or re- pedo system, and pending the solution 
sisting forces should prove superior. of the gun-and-armor problem they 
The struggle virtually culminated, a few built, as a temporary expedient, earth- 
years ago, in the 100-ton guns of Krupp en batteries, and enlarged the ramparts 
and Armstrong. These are colossal of some of the existing forts, intending 
steel machines, worked entirely by hy- to arm them with 12-inch rifled guns 
draulic engines, 40 feet long, 6 feet in and large mortars. The guns, however, 
diameter at the base, carrying a projec- were not built, and in 1875 the whole 
tile 4 feet long and 17 inches in diame- work stopped. Our present stock of 
ter, weighing 2,200 pounds, and pro- heavy ordnance consists of 1518 smooth- 
pelled by the explosion of over eight bore Rodmans, of various sizes, mostly 
hundred pounds of powder. Its veloc- 10-inch and 15-inch, and 210 8-inch 
ity is a mile in three seconds, and its rifles, converted from 10-inch smooth- 
range more than nine miles. At a bores by inserting a steel lining. None 
distance of over half a mile it can pen- of these can properly be called heavy 
etrate thirty guns, as compared with the modern sea- 
inchesofiron, coast guns of Europe. 
— twenty-four Thus we are to-day, in the matter of 
i alla , feet of con- coast defence, just where we were dur- 
.—The - pounder of 1812. ° PE f : 
See ee a ee 
=e alana five feet of world, and a generation, too, in which 
more advance has been made in meth- 
ods of coast attack than in the whole 
previous period of the world’s history. 
And this in spite of the fact that we alone 
B.—The 15-inch Rodman of 1862. Length, 16 feet; of all the nations of the world have a 


weight, 20 tons; charge, 130 pounds; projectile, 450 ° Ae 
pounds; muzzle energy, 9,000 foot tons, series of great cities on our ocean 









































C.—The 16-inch Rifle of 1886. Length, 45 feet 6 inches; weight, 115 tons; charge, 800 pounds; projectile, 2,300 
pounds; muzzle energy, 55,000 foot tons, 


The Great Guns of Different Periods of the Nineteenth Century. 


earth. The only form of defence which coasts. It is doubtful if all the na- 
has successfully resisted it is the Gruson tions of Europe combined have as many 
cast-iron dome. lives and as much property within 
At the beginning of this development reach of hostile ironclads as we have, 
of modern great guns, just after the since all their chief cities are inland. 
close of the war, our engineers made Yet we have absolutely no means of de- 
some experiments with heavy iron fence. There has been no such specta- 
shields placed in and around the em- cle in the previous history of the world, 
brasures of our granite forts, with a as this of a rich and pre-eminently pow- 
view of seeing whether this adaptation erful people inviting attack upon life and 
would not serve to continue the use- property—or the payment of enormous 
fulness of our masonry works. But ransoms as the price of their safety—by 
while the iron shields resisted fairly leaving its coasts wholly undefended 
well the guns of that period, the ma- against the implements of war of the 
sonry adjacent to them was soon de- period. Nor can any valid reason be 
molished, and it was evident that our given why we alone of all the world should 
masonry forts were already obsolete. expect immunity from such attacks. 
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For nearly an entire generation—ever 
since 1859—the progress of fortification 
in Europe has been in the direction of 
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ferent localities—in some places there 
were circular forts, composed wholly of 
iron; in others the iron was in the form 
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Gruson Cupola (Cast Iron), Forming Part of the Defences of Antwerp, Belgium. 


the use of some form of iron armor. In 
this the United States has taken no part. 
Our forts were among the foremost dur- 
ing the masonry age and the earthen 
age, but during the iron age we have 
as yet done nothing. In England the 
necessity for using iron in fortifications 
was apparent just as soon as this ma- 


of a shield in front of the gun only, the 
spaces between guns being filled with 
masonry and earth. The iron was also 
used differently—sometimes in a single 
plate of great thickness, and at others 
in a series of thinner plates separated 
by layers of concrete ; occasionally the 
iron formed an exterior facing to ma- 
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Wrought Iron Turret, Containing Two 80-ton Guns, Forming Part of the Defences of Dover, England. 


terial began to be used in ships, and in 
1861 England entered upon the work of 
rebuilding her forts with iron. It was 
substantially completed in 1878, at a 
cost of $37,000,000, expended on nine 
harbors, the total population and prop- 
erty within reach of which is far less 
than at New York alone. The manner 
in which the iron was used varied at dif- 


sonry. Finally, within the last few 
years have come the solid iron turrets, 
of enormous thickness, carrying two 
80-ton guns each, which form part of 
the defences of Dover. While many 
of these forts, which were built while 
the contest between guns and armor 
was still in progress, can be pierced by 
the more recent guns, yet the number 
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of large guns which they mount is far 
superior to the number that could be 
brought against them afloat, and in con- 
nection with torpedoes and iron-clad 
ships they afford a secure defence. 

On the Continent the problem was 
not taken up until guns had reached a 
greater development, and then it was 
solved generally in the direction of 
using iron alone, in the form of tur- 
rets or domes. Some of these were of 
wrought-iron, some of steel, and some 
of cast-iron. The latter were the Gru- 
son cupolas, of which 28 have been 
constructed in various harbors of Ger- 
many, Austria, Belgium, and Holland. 
Recently the Italian Government gave 
an order for two of these cupolas, to 
mount two 120-ton Krupp guns each, 
for the defence of their naval station at 
Spezzia. The order was conditioned on 
a test shield, or segment of the cupola, 
resisting three shots of the Armstrong 
100-ton gun—a test which it success- 
fully withstood, although the same gun 
has pierced every other form of con- 
struction yet devised. 

It is generally conceded that a com- 
plete system of defence must consist of 
three distinct elements—land forts, tor- 
pedoes, and ships or floating batteries. 
If an undoubted superiority in naval 
force can be maintained at every port 
against anything that can be brought 
against it, the forts and torpedoes could 
be dispensed with. But this is manifest- 
ly impossible. The small extent of coast- 
line in the British Islands, and the 
proximity of her harbors to each other, 
enable England to rely much more on 
her naval force than other nations ; but 
for us, with 3,000 miles of coast on the 
Atlantic, 1,200 miles on the Pacific, and 
2,200 miles on the lakes, the idea of 
having a great squadron at every port 
is out of the question. Our main reli- 
ance must be on forts and torpedoes. 
Forts, torpedoes, ships, and guns are 
thus the four great branches of defen- 
sive science, each of them involving a 
distinct branch of manufacturing indus- 
try, and each of them (except torpe- 
does) requiring large capital and pay- 
ments for manufactured product com- 
mensurate with the millions of property 
which they are intended to defend. As 
before stated, since the war we have 
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contented ourselves with watching other 
nations, and have done nothing our- 
selves except accumulate a certain 
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The Development of Armor from 1860 to 1880. 


amount of torpedo material. In forts, 
we built some earthworks from 1866 to 
1875, when the money was withheld 
and all work stopped. In guns, we 
converted a few smooth-bores into small 
rifles of doubtful efficiency. In ships, 
we patched up or rebuilt, under the 
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name of repairs, the wooden vessels of 
the ante-bellum period. 

With the incoming of Garfield’s. ad- 
ministration, in 1881, however, the first 
signs of change began to be apparent, 
and since then, though the output as 
yet is small, we have been incessantly 
investigating the subject, until we are 
now possessed of the most complete in- 
formation, in convenient printed form, 
concerning guns, armor, ships, and 
everything relating to the subject of 
coast defence, and it only remains to 
act on this information. It will be well 
to follow these steps in order, so that 
we may see what progress has been 
made in study, and what we may hope 
for in results. 

The first subject taken up was ships. 
In the summer of 1881 a naval advisory 
board was appointed to state the re- 
quirements of a new navy. They re- 
ported to the Secretary of the Navy that 
we needed, for the “ present exigencies 
of the navy,” 38 unarmored cruisers, 
estimated to cost $26,000,000, and 5 
rams and 25 torpedo-boats, estimated 
to cost $4,000,000. They stated that 


heavy iron-clads were needed ; but they 
gave no estimate in regard to them, as 
that subject was not included within 


their instructions. At its next session 
Congress authorized the construction of 
two cruisers ; but no contracts had been 
made for them when, in the spring of 
1883, it authorized the construction of 
four vessels, three of them to be steel 
cruisers—two of 3,000 tons and one of 
4,500 tons—and one of them a despatch- 
boat. The armament was to be from 
eight to twelve rifle-guns for each ship, 
of calibre from six inches to eight inches. 
The contracts were signed in July, 
1883, and the new navy was begun 
with the launching of the Dolphin. 
This vessel was completed in the sum- 
mer of 1885. The Atlanta, one of the 
cruisers, was put in commission in the 
summer of 1886, and the other two are 
not yet finished, nearly three years af- 
ter the passage of the act authorizing 
their construction. No appropriation 
for ships was made during the session 
of 1884, but during the sessions of 1885 
and of 1886 authority was given for 
three more cruisers, two gun-boats, two 
large armored iron-clads, one torpedo- 
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boat, and one pneumatic dynamite-gun 
ship, and for the completion of five 
large double-turretted monitors, whose 
construction was commenced, under the 
name of repairs, during Grant’s admin- 
istration. These 14 ships, added to 
the 4 authorized in 1883, make a total 
of 18 modern vessels for which author- 
ity has been granted. This is the out- 
come of more than five years’ considera- 
tion of the subject, and the practical re- 
sult to date is 2 ships in commission, 7 
(including the 5 monitors) launched, 
but not finished ; 5 designed, but not 
contracted for ; and 4 not yet designed. 
The length of time thus consumed 
shows how large and complicated is 
the problem, and how many years must 
elapse between granting authority for 
ships and seeing them in commission.* 
As to the value of the ships thus far ac- 
quired, the only serious criticism made 
upon them is in regard to their speed. 
A cruiser which makes fifteen knots an 
hour, when the fast passenger steamers, 
that would be pressed into service in 
war, make eighteen to nineteen knots 
on every voyage, is of somewhat doubt- 
ful utility. The cruisers recently de- 
signed, however, are intended to have 
a speed of eighteen and nineteen knots. 
But, except in the matter of speed, all 
are agreed that the new vessels are well 
designed and well built, and that they 
make an excellent beginning for a na- 
val force suited to the requirements of 
modern times. 

In guns the progress has been of a 
somewhat similar character. In March, 
1881, Congress ordered a board of en- 
gineer, ordnance, and artillery officers, 
to examine into the whole question of 
guns and projectiles. This was com- 
monly known as the Getty Board, from 
the name of its senior officer. They ex- 
amined several hundred designs, out of 
which they selected a small number as 
worthy of trial. They also made a 
thorough examination of the merits of 
cast-iron, wrought-iron, and steel, as 
material for guns, and decided in favor 
of steel—an opinion which is in accord 
with that of the majority of gun-builders 


* The Collingwood, one of the most recent English iron- 
clads, was laid down in 1880, launched in 1882, and went 
into commission in 1886, six years after her construction 
was begun, She cost about three million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, 
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throughout the world, although this 
opinion is by no means unanimous. No 
immediate action was taken on this re- 
port ; but at the next session of Congress 
a select committee was appointed by the 
Senate, of which Senator Logan was 
chairman, to examine into the subject of 
heavy ordnance and projectiles. This 
committee reported in the winter of 
1883, and its report was embodied in 
legislation which appropriated $400,000 
for heavy guns, and a beginning was 
thus made with modern ordnance. Un- 
der this appropriation contracts were 
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on our own resources for material of this 
character was so vital that at the same 
session of Congress, in 1883, an act had 
been passed providing for another board, 
known as the Gun Foundry Board, to 
report whether we had any arsenals or 
navy-yards suitable for a gun foundry, 
or what other method, if any, should be 
adopted for the manufacture of heavy 
ordnance. This board met in the spring 
of 1883, visited all the principal steel 
factories of the United States and Europe, 
and made two exhaustive reports in 1884. 
Their conclusions were that the Govern- 
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Fort Horse-Sand Forming Part of the Defences of Portsmouth, England. 


made for the conversion of fifty 10-inch 
smooth-bores into 8-inch rifles, and for 
seven experimental rifled guns of cali- 
bres from eight to twelve inches. One of 
these was wholly of cast-iron, one of cast- 
iron-with a steel tube, one of cast-iron 
wrapped with steel wire, two of cast-iron 
banded with steel hoops, and two entirely 
of steel. Nearly all of them required 
gun-steel in suitable masses and of the 
requisite quality, and the question at 
once arose whether this material could 
be obtained in this country. Inquiries 
addressed to the principal steel manu- 
facturers developed the fact that they 
had not the requisite plant for making 
such metal, and could not afford to in- 
vest in it for such small orders as Con- 
gress had then authorized. 

The steel had therefore to be im- 
ported. But the importance of relying 


ment should establish on its own terri- 
tory a plant for the fabrication of can- 
non, and should contract with private 
parties for the delivery of the forged 
and tempered material, the contracts 
being of sufficient magnitude to justify 
the investment of capital in the necessary 
plant ; in other words, that the Govern- 
ment should not establish a gun foundry, 
but a gun factory, where it would fabri- 
cate its own guns, while buying the ma- 
terial from manufacturers. As sites for 
gun factories they recommended the 
Washington Navy Yard for the Navy, 
and the Watervliet Arsenal, at Troy, for 
the Army, and stated that $1,000,000 
would be required to fit up each of them, 
and that $15,000,000 should be appro- 
priated for the purchase of steel for 
guns. These recommendations, how- 
ever, were not acted upon at once, and 
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another select committee of the Senate, 
with Senator Hawley as chairman, known 
as the Committee on Ordnance and War 
Ships, was appointed in the summer of 
1884, for the purpose of examining the 
same subject. They made their report 
in the winter of 1886; it contained a 
large amount of information, and con- 
firmed the views and conclusions of the 
Gun Foundry Board, but made no spe- 
cific recommendations. Meantime, still 
another congressional committee had 
been appointed, composed of members 
of both Houses, with Mr. Randall as 
chairman, to investigate the same sub- 
ject. This also submitted, in the spring 
of 1886, a report containing considera- 
ble information, but no positive plan of 
action. 

While these committees were studying 
the problem the new cruisers were build- 
ing, and it was necessary to provide 
guns for them. The necessary money 


had been appropriated in 1883, and the 
size of the guns was fixed at 6-inch and 
8-inch rifles. The Navy Department be- 
gan the construction of thirty of these 
guns, contracting for a small portion of 


their steel with the Midvale Steel Works, 
of Philadelphia, and for the bulk of it 
with Whitworth, of England. The fin- 
ishing of the guns was to be done at 
the Washington Navy Yard. A few of 
these guns have been finished, and have 
proved in the highest degree satisfac- 
tory at the Annapolis proving-grounds, 
but none of them are yet on board of 
ships. It is expected to have the At- 
lanta’s armament of two 8-inch and six 
6-inch guns ready during the present 
winter. 


A certain amount of progress had. 


thus been made on the policy outlined 
by the Gun Foundry Board—viz., to 
buy steel forgings of private manufact- 
urers, and to build the guns at Govern- 
ment shops—when the bill authorizing 
the additional cruisers and iron-clads 
was passed, last July. That bill appro- 
priated $1,000,000 toward the armament 
of these vessels, and distinctly author- 
ized the Secretary of the Navy to ex- 
pend as much of this as he deemed 
necessary in fitting up one of the navy- 
yards as a gun factory, provided the 
gun-steel was purchased from private 
factories. Under this law the Washing- 
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ton Navy Yard is now being transformed 
into a gun shop exclusively, and adver- 
tisements have been issued calling on 
steel manufacturers to submit proposals 
for furnishing about thirteen hundred 
tons of gun-steel, in masses from three 
to twelve tons, suitable for making mod- 
ern rifled guns from six to twelve inches 
in calibre and from five to thirty-five 
tons in weight. 

We are thus fairly started, after nearly 
five years of investigation and discussion, 
in the business of building modern guns 
for the Navy. For the Army little has 
yet been done. The 8-inch and 10-inch 
steel guns authorized in 1883 are not 
yet finished, and the experimental guns 
ordered at the same time are still in the 
experimental stage, with results not al- 
together satisfactory. When the forti- 
fication bill, appropriating a few hun- 
dred thousand dollars for the care of 
forts and further experiments with guns, 
reached the Senate, last summer, Senator 
Hawley offered an amendment appropri- 
ating $6,000,000 for the purchasing of 
10,000 tons of gun-steel of domestic 
manufacture. The Senate adopted this, 
but the House refused to accept it, and 
the bill failed altogether—with the un- 
derstanding that a new conference should 
be held, after the elections, in the first 
ten days of this winter’s session. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the manufact- 
urers will be willing to bid on the com- 
paratively small amount of 1,300 tons 
authorized for the Navy. Even should 
they decline it is almost certain that a 
larger amount will be authorized at the 
present session, and then the work will 
begin. It will probably be four years, 
however, before we can have any guns 
as large as 10-inch and 12-inch. The 
bids for the Navy give the manufact- 
urers two years and a half in which to 
deliver their forgings, and after that 
the guns are yet to be fabricated. 

In the matter of forts, the Engineer 
Department has, year by year, repre- 
sented in its annual reports, in the 
strongest possible language, that our 
forts are antiquated and our harbors 
at the mercy of an enemy’s fleet. It 
has tried to dispel the popular fallacy 
that we can rely on torpedoes alone, by 
showing that forts and torpedoes are 
mutually dependent. With forts alone 
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an armored fleet can run by them, and 
with torpedoes alone a fleet can pick 
them up or explode them harmlessly. 
For the immediate protection of tor- 
pedo lines from derangement some of 
our present small s and masonry 
forts or earthworks would still be very 
useful, provided there are forts and 
great guns that can keep the hostile 
iron-clads at a distance. But in our 
present condition the armored ships, 
with their 12-inch and 16-inch rifles, 
can demolish our forts completely, and 
then take up the torpedoes at their lei- 
sure. The lesson of the bombardment 
of Alexandria—the only instance of the 
attack of forts by ships since the devel- 
opment of the present types of iron- 
clads and guns—should not be lost 
upon us. These fortifications were 
somewhat inferior in construction, but 
in their general design and character 
they were quite similar to ours, and 
their armament was more powerful 
than any that we have. The English 
brought eight iron-clads against them, 
and in one day’s bombardment ren- 
dered them useless and caused their 
evacuation. If our relations with Eng- 
land should become strained on account 
of the fisheries, the interoceanic canal, 
or any other question, the same, or a 
stronger, fleet would naturally rendez- 
vous at Halifax or Bermuda, just as a 
similar fleet went to Constantinople in 
1879, and to Alexandria in 1882. Forty- 
eight hours would suffice to bring them 
to New York, where a few days at the 
most would be necessary to destroy our 
existing fortifications, a few more to re- 
move the torpedoes that we might mean- 
while have placed, and then the city of 
New York would be at its mercy. Its 
destruction, or a ransom running into 
the hundreds of millions, would be the 
inevitabie result, unless we yielded our 
diplomatic claims—which would not be 
probable. 

All these risks have been set forth 
year by year in annual reports and mes- 
sages, and in countless other publica- 
tions, until the tale has become thread- 
bare ; yet, up to this time, the only result 
has been the well-worn expedient of an- 
other board of officers to consider and 
report. This board was authorized by 
the act approved March 3, 1885. The 
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Secretary of War was its chairman, and 
its members comprised four officers of 
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Sketch Showing the Cities on the Atlantic Coast and the 
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the Army and two of the Navy, who were 
well known as eminent authorities on 
this subject, and two civilians, equally 
well known as metal manufacturers. 
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Their report was submitted, with remark- 
able promptness, in January, 1886. It 
is probably the most exhaustive treatise 
on coast defence ever made. It not only 
gives a complete project for the defence 
of our ports, with estimates of coast, 
but in the various subreports attached 
to it are found elaborate descriptions 
and drawings of modern guns, gun-car- 
riages, ships, torpedoes, and armor—all 
forming a complete résumé of the entire 
subject at the date of January, 1886 
This information could not have been 
collated in so short a time but for the 
assistance of the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence in the Navy Department. This 
office was established a few years ago, 
for the purpose of collecting, classifying, 
and indexing information of every kind 
relating to naval and military affairs. 
It fulfils the functions of the corre- 
sponding bureau in the General Staff 
Office, in Berlin, whose researches had 
so marked an influence on the war of 
1870. The Washington office is in no 
way inferior to the one in Berlin, and if 
we have no guns, or forts, or armored 
ships, we at least know, in the minutest 
detail, just what every other nation has, 
and what can be brought against us. 

The fortification board makes its es- 
timate for 27 different ports, of which 
11 are considered urgent. For these 
11 the total of expense, $102,970,450, 
is itemized as follows: 


eo ES See ene pp ee $44,444,000 
For guns and carriages. ......... 30,360,800 
For floating batteries 18,875,000 
For torpedoes (submarine mines)... 2,450,650 
For torpedo-boats 6,840,000 


It repeats the recommendation of the 
Gun Foundry Board, that the Govern- 
ment buy its steel from private manu- 
facturers and provide its own gun factory. 
It urges that $8,000,000 be appropriated 
for gun-metal, so as to induce the neces- 
sary investment of capital for its manu- 
facture ; that $1,000,000 be voted for 
the gun factory, and $12,500,000 for the 
beginning of forts, guns, carriages, float- 
ing batteries, torpedoes, and torpedo- 
boats. Starting thus with an appropria- 
tion for the first year of $21,500,000, 
it recommends future appropriations of 
about nine million dollars annually until 
the work is completed. This is cer- 


tainly a comprehensive scheme, involv- 
ing a large expenditure; but it is much 
more within our present means than 
was the scheme presented by General 
Totten in 1826, and adopted by Con- 
gress and carried out during the suc- 
ceeding thirty years. 

The plan of fortifications proposed by 
this board consists of forts of three 
kinds, viz., armored turrets, armored 
casemates, and barbette batteries of 
earth and concrete. These forts will 
carry guns of size proportionate to the 
importance of the harbor they defend. 
They range in size from 16-inch (115 
tons) to 8-inch (13 tons), and the total 
number is 581. In addition to these 
are 724 mortars of 12-inch and 10-inch. 
Both guns and mortars are to be rifled, 
and the board emphatically recommends 
that they be built of steel. In addition 
to the forts the board recommends 
auxiliary defences in the shape of sub- 
marine mines, torpedo-boats, and float- 
ing batteries, according to the necessities 
of each particular harbor. 

To illustrate their plan of defence, it 
is well to again take the case of New 
York Harbor. Of ships that can cross 
the bar at New York, and that carry 
guns capable of piercing more than 12 
inches of armor, England has 74, carry- 
ing 352 guns; France 35, with 100 guns; 
Italy 9, with 28 guns; Russia 24, with 
56 guns ; and Germany 22, with 65 guns ; 
yet of all these there are but 9 vessels, 
with 22 guns, that can pierce more than 
20 inches of armor. To protect the har- 
bor it is proposed to fortify three lines 
of defence—two for the southern en- 
trance (one being from Sandy Hook to 
Coney Island, and the other at the Nar- 
rows), and one for the eastern entrance 
(from Throge’s Neck to Willet’s Point). 
Each line would be protected by several 
groups of torpedoes, and by a fleet of 6 
torpedo-boats. At the Narrows, Fort 
Lafayette would be demolished to give 
place for two turrets, with walls of steel 
three feet thick; opposite them, near 
Fort Wadsworth, would be two similar 
turrets, and two more at Sandy Hook. 
Each of these turrets would carry two 
115-ton (16-inch) guns. In or near 
Fort Hamilton, on one side, and Fort 
Tompkins, on the other, would be built 
10 armored casemates, each holding a 
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single gun, and 10 earth-and-concrete 
batteries, also each for a single gun, 
mounted on a carriage to lower or dis- 
appear behind the parapet after each 
shot. At Sandy Hook would be 17 
similar casemates and batteries. These 
guns would be 12-inch (50 tons) and 10- 
inch (27 tons). On Coney Island and 
thence back along the shore to Fort 
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heavy guns will carry nine or ten miles, 
it is proposed to have armored floating 
batteries, carrying the largest guns, to 
aid in the defence. 

This report, containing, as has been 
said, a complete plan of defence for all 
our harbors, was presented to Congress 
in January, 1886. No action was taken 
upon it. We have now exhausted our 





Fort Lafayette, East Side of the Narrows, New York Harbor. 


Hamilton, and on the Staten Island 
side on the hills above Fort Wadsworth, 
would be a series of 12-inch rifled mor- 
tars, 96 in all. For the eastern entrance 
the same plan of torpedoes and torpedo- 
boats, steel turrets, armored casemates 
and barbette batteries, and mortars 
would be followed. For the entire de- 
fence there are 9 turrets, with 18 guns 


ingenuity in forming boards to collect 
information and report. Our informa- 
tion is complete, and it can be kept up 
to date from month to month by the 
Office of Naval Intelligence. We have 
obtained the best attainable expert ad- 
vice and opinion, and we have a com- 
plete plan of defence, based on modern 
requirements, with full estimates of 
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of 115 tons, casemates and batteries for 
77 slightly smaller guns, 144 mortars, 
18 torpedo-boats, and 690 torpedoes. 
The total cost is estimated at $8,000,000. 
(The total value of property protected is 
nearly two billion dollars, and the cost 
of protection less than half of one per 
cent.) In addition to these defences, as 
there is anchorage- and cruising-ground 
off Coney Island, which is but seven miles 
from a portion of Brooklyn, though tie 
Vou. IL.—5 


cost. The question now is, Shall forts 
be built ? And the answer to that de- 
pends on two factors—one of which is 
public opinion, and the other is the 
necessities of partisan politics as inter- 
preted by the leaders in Congress. Myr. 
Tilden wrote, last June, that he knew 
that public opinion was overwhelmingly 
in favor of fortifications, and he based 
his judgment on the views of over sev- 
en hundred newspapers. On the other 
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hand, Mr. Randall thinks it not good 
politics for his party to spend large 
sums on forts—and he is a very shrewd 
judge of popular opinion. 

As for the public at large, it is doubt- 
ful if it is as yet actively in favor of 
forts. The citizens of St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, and Louisville know very well 
that no foreign force can directly injure 
them, and they hardly realize the in- 
direct injury which would result to their 
trade from a loss of property in New 
York or other seaports. The vast pop- 
ulation of the interior States is much 
more anxious to see the public money 
spent for improving their rivers, from 
which, in spite of the abuses of the river 
and harbor bills, they see an immediate 
advantage, than to have it invested in 
insurance for sea-coast cities. Even on 
the lakes people do not realize their 
danger. They have seen comparatively 
small expenditures in making lake har- 
bors and ports result in building up a 
commerce which rivals that of the en- 
tire sea-coast. They do not realize that 
while under existing treaties neither 
England nor the United States can main- 
tain any naval force on the lakes, yet on 
the outbreak of war England can send 
through the Welland Canal 111 vessels, 
with over four hundred guns, while we 
are absolutely powerless. The Welland 
Canal can carry vessels of 13 feet draft, 
the Erie only 7 feet. So long as we 


leave the Erie Canal in its present con- 
dition we leave it in England’s power, 
on the outbreak of war, to destroy Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, and a 
number of smaller cities ; and, unless the 
English vessels could be stopped by tor- 
pedoes in the Detroit River, Chicago, 
and Milwaukee as well. The State of 
New York spent its money freely to 
build this canal, and thereby gain the 
commercial supremacy of the Western 
Continent. It remains for the General 
Government to enlarge the work, for 
the protection of the great States from 
whose lake-shores the commerce an- 
nually passes through it. But it is one 
thing to spend money for a purpose 
which yields a quick commercial return ; 
it is another and far harder thing to sink 
money in insurance which yields no visible 
return, and against a contingency which 
millions of people insist on considering 
too remote to take cognizance of. 

The question finally resolves itself to 
this: Our harbors on the ocean- and 
lake-shores are defenceless against ex- 
isting navies. Is it wise to leave them 
so when we have the means to protect 
them? It never has been so considered 
until within the last few years. Who 
can name any reasons why such a risk 
is more justifiable now than it has been 
in the past? Does not the enormous in- 
crease in property values render the risk 
greater now than it ever has been before? 


IN A COPY OF THE LYRICAL POEMS OF ROBERT 
HERRICK. 


By Austin Dobson. 


Many suns have set and shone, 
Many springs have come and gone, 
Herrick, since thou sang’st of Wake, 
Morris-dance, and Barley-break ; 
Many men have ceased from care, 
Many maidens have been fair, 
Since thou sang’st of Julia’s eyes, 
Julia’s lawns and tiffanies ; 

Many things are past—but thou, 
Golden-Mouth, art singing now, 
Singing clearly as of old, 

And thy numbers are of gold. 





IN MEXICO. 


By Thomas A. Janvier. 


GrorGE Rann, of tough New England 
stock, was as brisk and as capable an 
engineer as ever held a transit. But 
with his cool, practical Yankee blood 
ran another strain. His grandfather, 
more fortunate than most young Ameri- 
cans of his day, had been sent over seas 
to make the grand tour, and had vexed 
sorely the Puritan prejudices of his fam- 
ily by bringing home a Papist wife. The 
land of her birth never was clearly known 
in the family, for the respectable New 
England folk to whom, thus unwarrant- 
ably, she had become akin, simply and 
decidedly refused to have anything to 
do with her. Therefore, she lived with 
her husband apart from the world, bore 
him a child or two, and then, possibly 
not unwillingly, yielded up the ghost. 
Her portrait, hanging in the Rand draw- 
ing-room—in the old-fashioned house up 
at the State House end of the Common, 
in a private way ceremoniously chained 
off once a year to the end that its priv- 
acy might be kept inviolate—was proof 
enough that she came from a southern 
land: a gentle, gracious face of clear 
olive brown; dark eyes, all fire and ten- 
derness ; lips soft and full, on which warm 
kisses seemed to wait. 

As a little boy, Rand fell into the odd 
habit of worshipping this portrait: not 
metaphorically but literally. In the 
doubtful light of dying day, in the 
warm darksomeness of summer atfter- 
noons when close-bowed shutters barred 
the sunlight’s entrance, he would steal 
softly into the room and kneel before 
the picture and make to it strange 
prayers of his own devising—until one 
day he was fairly caught in the midst 
of this irregular, not to say unholy, 
adoration by his mother. Mrs. Rand 
was a severely common-sensible young 
woman, born in Newtonville, who, being 
fair herself, and holding to sound Con- 
gregational doctrine, hated black-haired 
Papistical women as she hated the per- 
sonal devil who was an important part 
of her rigid creed. Therefore, finding 
her offspring thus engaged, she was not 


a little horror-stricken: which. feeling 
found characteristic expression upon 
the person of the offender in a sound 
spanking. Possibly this form of correc- 
tion was not precisely suited to the of- 
fence that it corrected. But it seemed 
to have the desired effect. So far as 
outward and visible worship went, 
George Rand worshipped his grand- 
mother’s portrait no more. 

With the years that followed at school 
and college in the keen New England 
atmosphere, with yet more years of 
sternly practical life passed in build- 
ing railroads in the energetic West, 
whatever had been moody and whimsi- 
cal in the boy disappeared. When he 
was seven- or ecight-and-twenty, being 
then back in New England at work on 
a road that gave him, before it was fin- 
ished, a couple of years of life in the 
East, he married: as genuine a love- 
match, he believed, as ever was made 
by man. Mrs. Rand the elder was well 
pleased with this marriage, for her 
daughter-in-law was a woman after her 
own heart: of good Salem stock, clever, 
wholesome, and, withal, fair to look up- 
on, and having a loving heart. That 
her lovingness for her husband was 
deep and genuine there could not be 
a doubt, and very tender was her hus- 
band’s love for her—and these loves 
were yet stronger and yet richer after 
the boy was born. The marriage was 
one of those ideal marriages in which 
respect and trustfulness and feeling of 
good comradeship unite to make an 
earnest, lasting love. 

Before the baby was a year old, Rand 
went down to Mexico. It was tough 
work for him to go, but his going 
scarcely was a matter of choice. Such 
a chance as was offered to him was not 
likely to come twice in a lifetime—not 
often in an engineer’s lifetime did such 
a chance come once. The tide was turn- 
ing, and he could not afford to miss so 
fair an opportunity to take it at the 
turn. Like the brave woman that she 
was, his wife gave him brave words of 
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cheer and comforting; bearing her 
share, and more than her share, of the 
bitter trial of parting, that his share 
might be less. So, with great love for 
her, and cherishing in his heart the lov- 
ing God-speed with which she had sent 
him forth, he journeyed downward into 
the South. 


Late pay is a very perfect time in 
Mexico. As the sun sinks behind the 
mountains, and the glare and heat go 
after it, cool shadows come forth mod- 
estly from where they have been in hiding 
all day long; and a cool, delicious breeze 
sweeps down from the mountains com- 
fortingly ; and after the weariness of 
long hours of scorching sunlight there 
is coolness, and duskiness, and rest. 

Then do the house-doors open slowly, 
one by one, and those who have sought 
shelter from the heat within their thick, 
clay walls, arouse themselves from sleep 
and come forth drowsily. Little groups 
form here and there before the open 
doors and talk about nothing—with the 
ease that only a life-long habit of talking 
about nothing can give. Women pass 
and repass to and from the spring, or 
the acequia, if the town is not lucky 
enough to own a spring—bearing upon 
one shoulder, gracefully, great water- 
jars ; “oyas,” as they call them in the 
softened Spanish, that is not of Spain. 
Thin lines of smoke curl upward from 
many little fires, and a smell of many 
tortillas cooking comes most cheeringly 
to the nostrils of a hungry man. 

George Rand, standing in front of an 
adobe house, waiting for his supper to 
be got ready, dwelt upon this slow-going 
activity and found therein great solace 
for his soul. It was not new to him 
now. In one little town or another, 
where his headquarters for the time had 
been, he had known it and greatly rel- 
ished it each night for the past half 
year. But custom could not stale for 
him the charm of this easy-going lan- 
guorous life ; that yet had underlying it 
lava seas of passionate energy—whence, 
at any moment, might burst forth 
storms of raging hatred, or not less 
raging storms of love. 

In some strange way that he could 
feel, but could not understand, Rand’s 
whole heart went out to these people, 


whose life and customs and modes of 
thought, though so unlike those of the 
people from among whom he came, in 
very truth seemed those to which he 
had been born. It was an absurd fancy, 
of course, but from the first day that 
he was in Mexico he had felt not like 
a stranger, but like one who, having 
been for long years in foreign lands, at 
last gladly and thankfully comes home. 
Each day this feeling had grown stronger, 
until now it well-nigh wholly possessed 
his being—frightening him when, as 
would happen now and then, he real- 
ized how utterly he was becoming es- 
tranged from his own land. At first 
he had given play to this queer fancy, 
taking a humorous pleasure in strength- 
ening it by throwing himself as com- 
pletely as possible into the life that sur- 
rounded him; by seeking to adopt not 
merely Mexican customs of living but 
Mexican views of life and modes of 
thought. And now, when he was begin- 
ning to realize how completely his whim, 
as he had regarded it, had become him- 
self, the way backward was beset with 
difficulties hard to pass. Moreover, he 
knew that he was losing his old-time 
fighting power; that his moral strength 
was slipping away from him; that he 
was dropping each day more and more 
into the very Mexican habit of drifting 
with the stream. 

The only strong ties which bound 
him to the sterner, higher civilization 
of which he had been a part, were his 
wife and child. These still were real- 
ities to him; but even these were be- 
ginning to grow unreal. Each week 
came loving letters from his wife, fresh 
breezes which, for a little space, cleared 
the warm, enervating atmosphere in 
which he lived. While the freshness 
lasted his answers were written. He 
found that if he suffered more than 
a day to pass after the letter came, 
the effort of writing was so great 
that he had not strength to overcome 
it. He believed that his love for his 
wife still was strong and true— yet 
would he be startled now and then 
when he found himself fancying what 
his life would have been had he not 
married this fair Saxon woman, but 
one of these Mexican women whom he 
now saw around him: whose dark 
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beauty entreated him, and whose Latin- 
Indian blood was flame. These were 
not safe thoughts, still less safe were 
they when from generalities they de- 
scended to particulars; when he came 
to think how his life might have been 
shaped had he been born not in Massa- 
chusetts but in Chihuahua, had he won 
not the prettiest girl in Salem but the 
most beautiful woman in Santa Maria 
de la Cafiada for his wife. Now the 
most beautiful woman in Santa Maria 
was Jos¢fa, daughter of the old Mexican 
in whose house he lived. 

Possibly, then, Rand’s enjoyment of 
the awakening life in the village that 
evening was less wholesome than keen. 
It was keen, most certainly. Santa 
Maria was a mere mite of a village, but 
it was perfect as a type. Low adobe 
houses straggled around three sides of 
the treeless plaza; on the fourth side 
was the church. Back of the houses lay 
corrals and gardens, and back of these 
again the cultivated fields, crossed and 
recrossed by acequias, through which the 
water came that made fruitful the land. 
And back of all, towering up grandly, in 
blue-black masses against the evening 
sky, the mountains. Rand had seen 
fifty villages like this since he came into 
Mexico ; he had seen this very village 
under precisely these conditions more 
than fifty times—for he had been quar- 
tered there near two months—but his 
enjoyment of it all was as fresh and full 
as though that night it all were new to 
him. But with his enjoyment of it was 
blended now a deeper feeling than that 
which in the beginning he had known. 
When he came to it at first, he had loved 
this simple placid life with slumberous 
surroundings purely for itself, for its 
beauty, for its restfulness ; and these, 
truly, were cause enough for love. But 
now, half consciously, half unconscious- 
ly, his love was less for the life at large 
than for the single figure that had come 
to be to him its centre and its type. 
Standing there before the doorway, in 
the waning light of day, it was of her, 
rather than of the village and the vil- 
lagers before him, that he thought. 

As he stood thus, dreamily, Joséfa 
came out from the house and stood be- 
side him for a moment, while she told 
him that his supper was ready. He 
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started as he heard her voice, and as he 
turned to enter their eyes met full; in 
his there was a look of longing, of sad- 
ness, of doubt ; in hers there was a dan- 
gerous light, half of defiance, half of 
strong love confessed. He paused by 
the doorway that she might pass in be- 
fore him. As she passed, the palm of 
her warm hand brushed lightly against 
his. 


Tuat Ranp should take up his quarters 
in a Mexican house, instead of in camp, 
was the outcome of his whim for identi- 
fying himself with the Mexican people ; 
with the further and more practical rea- 
son that it gave him opportunities for 
studying Spanish, which could be had in 
no other way. He had imagined that 
his desire in this direction would be 
easily gratified, but as he tried to gratify 
it in one village after another, as his 
work advanced and his camp moved for- 
ward, and failed always, his views con- 
cerning household life in Mexico under- 
went some modifications. Here was a 
people, he found, that would not sell the 
right of entrance into its homes. So he 
had pretty much abandoned his purpose 
when, coming to Santa Maria, he fell in 
with old Pepe, Jos¢fa’s father. 

Pepe, it must be confessed, was a sad 
old scamp. At all times a very percept- 
ible odor of mescal hung about him, 
and frequently the effects of this potent 
liquor were visible in the tangled con- 
dition of his legs ; though it is a notable 
fact that, save that it finally put him 
very sound asleep, mescal had no effect 
whatever upon his rascally old brain. 
Between his love of drunkenness and 
his love of gambling Pepe had a hard 
time of it, for the demands of these 
passions for ready money were so con- 
stant and so imperative that little was 
left on which himself and his daughter 
could live. Things had been somewhat 
better while Joséfa’s mother was alive ; 
but she had been dead for a half dozen 
years now, and in this time Pepe had 
been driving as rapidly as anybody can 
do anything in Mexico to the dogs. He 
had sold his cattle one by one, he had 
sold some of his ground and mortgaged 
the rest—and he had sold himself. It 
was this last sale that struck bitterness 
into Pepe’s soul. The sale had not been 
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accomplished at a single stroke. It had 
come about little by little, ten dollars 
worth of him going at one time, five 
dollars worth at another—as gambling 
necessities, or the need for preparation 
for some especially grand fiesta required 
—until now he found himself bonded for 
near two hundred dollars ; and he knew 
perfectly well that without the blessed 
saints worked a miracle in his behalf he 
would be a bondsman for all the rest of 
his days. He also knew, in a general 
sort of way, that he was not precisely 
one of those shining examples of virtue 
such as the blessed saints are in the 
habit of selecting to work miracles upon. 
Therefore his case seemed to be about 
hopeless. 

When this respectable Mexican heard 
of Rand’s quest, he thought with much 
satisfaction that the saints really were 
lending him a helping hand; for the fact 
that all Americanos possess inconceiy- 
ably great wealth was well known to 
him, and he saw clearly an opportunity 
for making money to an extent that 
quite took his breath away. He could 
not, of course, hope to pay off his bond 
and be a free man again; but he cer- 
tainly could get his hand on an amount 
of hard cash that would assure to him a 
grand time during the festival of the 
Corpus Christi, now only a month away. 
He might even—glorious thought !—go 
down to the great city of Chihuahua 
and lie drunk there for a whole week ! 

Therefore Pepe’s heart was as lead 
within him when Rand, by no means 
prepossessed by his appearance and ad- 
dress, firmly declined his offer of the 
freedom of his home. But Rand at last 
yielded so far as to consent to see the 
house—and seeing that it was far more 
habitable than he had been led to sup- 
pose by the appearance of its proprietor, 
and moreover seeing Jos¢fa, he filled 
Pepe’s heart with joy again by accept- 
ing his offer at once. Pepe, who was a 
shrewd old scoundrel, saw the involun- 
tary look of admiration that Rand cast 
upon Jos¢éfa, and in his mind he began 
to evolve a plan. Perhaps he might be 
a free man again, after all ! 

Joséfa had no knowledge of this plan, 
but had she been made acquainted 
with it, she could not have played more 
directly into her father’s hands. For 
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there was for her a rare attraction in 
this Americano, who was so unlike the 
men of her own race; in whom, her in- 
stinct told her, was a power for pas- 
sionate love that equalled, if, indeed, it 
did not exceed, her own. But as time 
passed on, and the love that she knew— 
knew better than Rand himself—existed, 
was not declared, her pride was piqued, 
and her curiosity was aroused. What 
manner of man was this, she thought, 
who, with no lack of opportunity, failed 
to make plain the feeling that was stir- 
ring in his heart? Under the sun of 
Mexico never had such man been before. 
Therefore was she perplexed, and her 
own heart was troubled, and the more 
went out to him. And the whole 
strength of her being was bent upon 
gaining a return for her love. 

Rand was not so dull, but that he 
saw all this ; and because he saw it, and 
because he knew how weak he had be- 
come, he forced himself to fight against 
it and to be strong. He called to his 
aid the steadfast honesty and love of 
honor for honor’s sake that belonged to 
him by right of his Saxon blood, and 
with these he fought the weakness that 
his Latin blood had brought him. But 
his weakness had many strong allies. 
The strangeness of his life, that was all 
the stranger because it seemed so 
familiar to him; the absence of the 
bracing moral atmosphere, out of which 
—even in the roughest of his frontier 
life in the States—he had never lived ; 
a climate that filled him with a fuller, 
richer, sense of life than he had ever 
known; all these forces were allies to 
his weakness ; all were united to arouse 
that portion of his nature which had 
slumbered ever since he was a boy. 

And more than all else, Jos¢éfa wrought 
upon him strangely and potently. Her 
dark eyes, alight with fire and tender- 
ness ; her clear, olive-brown skin, tinged 
ruddily with her Southern blood ; her 
tall, supple, rounded form wherein were 
grace and strength, and a vigorous vital- 
ity—these characteristics made up a 
type that was new to him, yet that he 
felt to be as old as his own being, and 
a very part of himself. Half uncon- 
sciously, he would watch her come and 
go about the house; and misty memo- 
ries would rise up in his mind, as though 
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all that he now saw and felt he had seen 
and felt in some other existence in a 
time long past. It was like living out 
a dream, or dreaming vividly of that 
which he had lived. 

For a man constituted as he was, a 
curious mixture of adverse elements, a 
dual being in whom were united, not 
combined, the instincts of two civiliza- 
tions, which must remain irreconcilable 
to the end of time, the issue of such a 
conflict as had arisen within his breast 
was, to a great extent, a matter beyond 
his own control. His will power, played 
upon by antagonistic forces, which 
counterbalanced and neutralized each 
other, was reduced wellnigh to a nega- 
tive quantity. A turn of chance would 
decide the result. 


Anp the turn of chance came that 
night in Santa Maria with the touch of 
Jos¢fa’s hand. Her touch thrilled him. 
A flush came upon his face. There was 
a ringing in his ears. There seemed to 
come a fever into his brain. 

She turned as she passed him, and 
again their eyes met. From his, in the 
moment, the look of sadness, of doubt, 
had vanished ; but the look of longing, 
grown passionate, remained. In hers 
there was a look of triumph in which 
also was fear and a great tenderness: 
for she knew that she had conquered at 
last. 

Possibly Pepe had seen this encoun- 
ter—he had keen eyes, this old villain. 
Presently he rolled a cigarito deftly, 
lighted it, and went forth upon the 
plaza, closing the door behind him as he 
passed. Night had fallen, and Jos¢fa 
had lighted the kerosene lamp. Rand 
leaned back in his seat, and slowly filled 
his pipe and began to smoke. The puffs 
came fast at first, then slowly and ir- 
regularly, then not at all. He was 
watching Jos¢fa as she moved about the 
room, with free, graceful steps, placing 
the house in order for the night. She 
did not look at him, for she knew that 
his eyes were fastened upon her. She 
grew a little pale, and her breath came 
quickly. 

He looked at her thus for a long while. 
He could not think coherently. His 
mind was in such strange confusion that 
continuity of thought was impossible. 
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His only clear perceptions were of José- 
fa’s presence and of his consciousness 
that with the touch of her hand she had 
confessed her love for him, and that his 
eyes had told her as plainly as in words, 
that her love was returned. He sat in a 
sort of trance, motionless, save that his 
eyes moved as they followed her about 
the room. There was a fascination up- 
on him that his will, had he exerted it, 
was powerless to break. But he did not 
in the least degree exert his will : he was 
dully conscious of the desire to sit thus 
silently looking at her always—in a 
vague way he felt that ages before he 
had gazed at her thus; that he was liv- 
ing over again a life that was buried in 
the depths of the past. 

Jos¢fa drew nearer to him, making a 
feint of placing straight a picture of the 
Madonna hanging against the wall, and 
paused by his side. He saw that she 
trembled. She did not look at him. 

“The Sefior is very sad and silent to- 
night,” she said. Her voice was broken. 
The sound dispelled the charm that held 
him still. Their eyes met. In a mo- 
ment he had clasped her in his arms. 

“T love you, Jos¢fa!” 

For answer she gave him her lips. 

Then the door opened suddenly, and 
Pepe entered. Rand thrust Joséfa from 
him and quicker than thought covered 
Pepe with his revolver. 

“Do not shoot, Sefor,” said Pepe, 
calmly. “Come out with me; I have 
some words to speak.” 

Still holding his revolver ready for 
prompt service, Rand followed Pepe out 
into the night. 

“Put away your pistol, Sefior. It is 
my right, but I shall not kill you. You 
are safe.” Then for a little time Pepe 
was silent. In the dim starlight Rand 
regarded him doubtingly, wonderingly. 

“T am a poor man,” he went on, slow- 
ly. “I have lost all that I possessed. 
Worse yet, I am a bond-servant until 
the money that I owe be paid. Will 
you pay that money for me, Sefior? I 
beg of you, I pray you to pay it. And 
Toffer you a rich return. Pay it, and— 
Joséfa shall be yours.” 


Rand shuddered. He felt as men 


feel who are bargaining with the devil 


For a time he was 
When at last he spoke, it was 


for their own souls. 
silent. 
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as men speak who have come close 
enough to the devil to make bargaining 
possible. : 

“ Yes, I will pay the debt,” he said. 


Poverty is common enough, but squa- 
lor is rare in Mexico. Cleanliness and 
neatness are two strong Mexican vir- 
_ tues that, finding practical expression, 
make the meanest jacals pleasant to look 
upon. This rule is the more sharply 
emphasized by the fact that here and 
there through the land are found not 
merely single houses, but whole villages 
where utter squalor reigns ; little com- 
munities which in some unaccountable 
way have lost every vestige of decent 
self-respect. Los Muertos—so called 
because there had been a bloody mas- 
sacre there by Indians in the long-past 
time—was one of the exceptions; and 
so wretched, so forlorn was it, that no 
great stretch of the imagination was 
required to believe that it was hope- 
lessly under the spell of its evil name. 

Yet the site of the village was very 
beautiful. Here four cafions met and, 
merging, made a delectable little cup-like 
valley dotted here and there with low, 
rocky hills, between which grew great 
cottonwoods and pecans, and having 
broad sweeps of gently undulating land, 
yellow with fields of barley that rippled 
in the wind. Along the edges of the 
dry water-course—tapped at a higher 
level to supply the acequias which 
brought water to the fields of grain 
—were matted masses of cactus in 
rich red and yellow bloom, and wide 
coverts made up of little shrubs and 
tangles of mesquite ; and standing sen- 
tinel above these lowly things were 
many palms. Rising solemnly around 
and over all were the grand moun- 
tains, grave and worshipful. And in 
the fall of day the sun—through the 
caion leading westward—sent long 
glinting rays of golden light across 
the golden beauty of the barley-fields 
and into and under the waving branches 
of the trees. There are many places 
beautiful as this in the fair Mexican 
land. 

Los Muertos was no more than a 
hamlet; a dozen little adobe houses 
clustered irregularly about an open 
space that was less a plaza than a bit of 
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waste land—where foraging pigs and 
dogs maintained an armed neutrality, 
and where sad-hearted burros strayed. 
Standing a little apart was a ruinous 
chapel, wherein a priest held service at 
long intervals—yet often enough to sat- 
isfy the community’s not excessive spir- 
itual needs. Ordinarily, feast days and 
Sundays were celebrated in gambling 
and drinking booths, set up expressly 
for the observance of these rites, and by 
evening there usually was a fight or 
two, and now and then a man was 
killed. Not much excitement attended 
these incidental murders. In some odd 
corner a hole was dug for the dead 
man’s burial, and then things went on 
as before. There were few men in Los 
Muertos whose death could be anything 
but a benefit to the survivors. 

A dozen rods or so away from the 
village, on a bluff above the river-bed, 
stood what was left of the great house 
of which the smaller houses once had 
been the dependencies—for Los Muer- 
tos, in its better days, had been a thriv- 
ing hacienda, and the village had been 
inhabited by the work-people of the es- 
tate. Now the land was cut up into 
small holdings, and the owner of the 
great house—if it had an owner—had 
suffered it to fall into decay. Only a 
room or two of all the building re- 
mained measurably weather-proof. Else- 
where the roof had fallen in, and over 
the fragments of the fallen roof the un- 
protected walls were crumbling down. 
The walls of the corral had fallen, also, 
in places, and in the gaps had been 
heaped piles of mesquite-brush and cac- 
tus. In some of the deserted, roofless 
rooms, and over the broken walls, cac- 
tus plants were growing rankly, their 
vigorous life marking, with greater em- 
phasis, the wreck and desolation in the 
midst of which they grew. 

Across the valley, from the cafion on 
the north toward the cafon on the 
south, curving around the bases of the 
little hills, ran the course of the railway ; 
marked by the line of cuts and fills that 
every day was a little farther advanced. 
Upon the mountain side, that the rare 
luxury of a spring of sweet water might 
be to the full enjoyed, were the white 
tents of the contractor and engineers ; 
and clustered around these the queer 
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abodes—wicker huts and shelters of palm 
thatch and sleeping-places under trees 
—of the Mexican workers on the grade. 
In the Mexican part of the camp bits 
of bright-colored clothing hung around 
the bushy shelters, women stood beside 
little fires cooking not unsavory messes 
in little earthen pots, or boiling clothes 
in old powder-cans ; half-naked children 
ranged about in amicable companion- 
ship, with pigs and dogs, and hobbled 
burros went sadly and solemnly from 
place to place, with a motion fit to be 
likened only to that of automatic kan- 
garoos—and the whole made a picture 
very good for eyes appreciative of the 
picturesque to dwell upon. 

But Rand, who was in charge of the 
work, did not live in the camp. He had 
taken up his quarters in the ruinous 
hacienda: and with him was Jos¢fa. 


Those who had known him only before 
he came into Mexico, would not have 
known him now. In the year that had 
passed the whole expression and tone 
and manner of the man had changed. 
His briskness and erectness were gone, 
and in their stead he had acquired a 


slouching slowness. Grim taciturnity 
had taken the place of his habit of frank, 
cheery speech. His eyes, which had 
been wont to look straight into other 
men’s eyes, were cast downward, or 
raised only in quick, furtive glances. 
And in his eyes, and over all his face and 
form, there was an unlifting weight of 
melancholy. Jim Post, axeman, ex- 
pressed the sense of the corps in the 
premises tersely, and with precision : 
“Looks as if he felt hisself atween hell 
and high water all the time ! ” 

And, in truth, the life that Rand had 
led in the half year since he had struck 
the bargain with Pepe in Santa Maria, 
had been the life that Jim Post’s rough 
thrust of speech described. The very 
act of going over the precipice had 
aroused him—when it was too late—to 
a partial realization of what he had done ; 
and as time passed on, the deadening of 
his soul that he had hoped for did not 
come. His two natures remained in 
open war, and the more that he sought 
to crush the one with the other the more 
steadily the fight went on. His wife’s 
letters, loving, tender, came down to 
him—and were thorns in his flesh giving 
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him keenest agony. She knew, she could 
not fail to know, that a change of some 
sort had come over him ; but no suspic- 
ion of what the change really was could 
for a moment enter her faithful heart. 
She feared that his life was too severe, 
his labor too hard for him, and she 
begged him to cancel his engagement 
and come home. She told him of the joy 
it would be to her to have him with her 
once again; she told him of her quiet 
home life ; she told him of their boy— 
and all this gentle lovingness and trust- 
fulness brought infinite bitterness to his 
soul. Sometimes for days after her let- 
ters came he would suffer them to re- 
main unopened, dreading the pain that 
reading them would give ; sometimes he 
would open them the moment that they 
arrived, so that the pain might sooner 
come and go. His answering letters 
filled her with a strange dread and grief. 
At times he would write only a few cold 
words, telling dryly of his work; and 
then again he would write with despair- 
ing tenderness, as a condemned criminal 
might write on the eve of his execution ; 
and yet again he would write, darkly, 
mysteriously, in bitter self-reproach of 
his own unworthiness of her pure love. 
The strangeness of his moods struck into 
her warm, true heart a deadly chill. 

Jos¢fa’s instinct told her that these 
letters which came to Rand were in 
sharp opposition to her love for him. 
Little by little, questioning him shrewd- 
ly, she learned the truth—and hated 
with a fierce intensity of jealous hate 
this “Mary” (for she caught the name 
and held it rankling in her heart) who 
stood between her and the fulness of 
love that should be hers. And when, 
after a fresh letter had come, he turned 
from her coldly, her jealous hate in- 
cluded him also. More than once she 
had stood over him as he slept with 
knife in hand and arm upraised to strike 
—and had not struck because before the 
knife could fall the hate in her heart had 
changed to love again. For, after all, 
she thought, the other woman might 
claim him, but she, Joséfa, possessed 
him : if this possession should be threat- 
ened, then, indeed, the time would come 
to act; even at her own cost! 

Rand did not know that he was living 
almost in the shadow of death; but had 
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he known it, his desire would have been 
only that death might come quickly. 
For he knew despairingly that he had 
made his venture, and that he had lost. 
The ease of life that he had hoped for 
when he broke out from the civilization 
that he was born to, and entered the 
civilization upon which he had a claim 
by hereditary right, had not come. It 
had seemed so easy to him, back there 
in Santa Maria, to throw off the few 
remaining bonds that held him to the 
North and become of the South utterly ; 
so easy that he half thought the bonds 
had fallen away of themselves, and would 
not need to be broken at all. But his 
attempt to break them had shown him 
how vain the effort was. What he 
thought was a snapping irrevocable had 
been but yielding, as a bow yields; and 
ever since, by a constant strain, as a 
bent bow draws against the string, he 
had been drawn backward toward the 
life that he had thought forever to leave 
behind. His very weakness held him 
from yielding to this strain. He longed 
to return, but lacked strength to break 
the bonds that he had bound himself 
with. Yet he knew that no great access 
of energy was needed to enable him to 
be free ; and he hoped, as weak men are 
wont to hope, for the action of some 
force from without that would arouse 
him thoroughly, give him full command 
of his moral strength, and so help him 
to break away. 

The shock that he hoped for, in his 
weakness, came. It was a telegram— 
three days old, for the end of the wire 
still was fifty miles away to the north— 
telling him that his boy was dead, and 
his wife so ill that he must come to 
her at once if he would see her again 
alive. 

“T must leave you, Jos¢fa. I go from 
here into the North, to my home.” 

She looked at him tremblingly, doubt- 
ingly. 

“You have loved me greatly, Jos¢fa, 
far more than I have deserved ; now love 
me yet more by forgetting that you ever 
have loved me at all. You will go back 
to your father, in Santa Maria, and you 
will be the better because I am gone.” 

She did not seem to hear him. Her 
great black eyes opened wide. Presently 
a blaze of hate shot into them. 
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“You are going to—to that woman ?” 
she demanded. 

“Tam going to my wife. She is dy- 
ing—God help me! she may now be 
dead.” 

‘Then I declare that you shall not go! 
You are mine, mine, I say. She shall 
not have you. I would sooner that you 
should die.” And then breaking sud- 
denly from hate to tenderness, she flung 
herself upon him and went on, while her 
whole body quivered with her sobbing. 
“For you are my heart, my life; you 
are everything to me; you are all that I 
have in all the world to love.” Then, 
flinging from him, and glaring at him 
with rageful eyes: “I hate her, and I 
hate you for loving her. Dare to goa 
step toward her! Dare to leave me!— 
and I will kill you as I would a dog! 
She has no right to you now. You have 
come to me and you are mine. You 
cannot leave me. You shall not leave 
me. You shall die first—ah! my heart, 
tell me that you will not go away. Tell 
me again that you love me. Give me 
one little kiss. For I am all yours, and 
you are all to me.” 

Rand paled and trembled. The mag- 
nificent splendor of her beauty over- 
whelmed him as her noble figure towered 
exalted by her hate, or drooped with an 
entreating graciousness in her bound- 
less love. That he did not yield to her 
should be accounted unto him a victory 
that went far toward atoning for the sin 
of his first defeat. 

Slowly he turned away from her ; 
slowly passed through the doorway to 
where his horse stood tethered ; slowly 
mounted —then, beating his horse’s 
flanks with his great spurs, dashed at 
a tremendous gallop across the valley 
toward the camp of the engineers. 

Jos¢fa knew that his determination 
was fixed ; that he had gone to make 
hasty preparations for his journey ; that 
he would leave her never to return. 
For this her heart cast all love out of 
it, and was filled with a bitter, jealous 
hate. She sat down quietly that she 
might make her plans for killing him. 
Yet the more that her mind dwelt upon 
what had passed and what yet was to 
come, the more did she feel that mere 
killing would not satisfy her. Because 
of her hate of the woman who was tak- 
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ing him from her she required a more 
exquisite, a more complete revenge. 
That Rand’s wife had any rights in 
the premises never once occurred to 
Joscfa, any more than did the thought 
that she had done this wife a grievous 
wrong. For a Mexican woman of Jo- 
séfa’s class thoroughly believes that 
great love is a broad and ample justifi- 
cation of all that it may cause. There- 
fore she hoped for, and presently saw 
her way clear to, a revenge that would 
strike both her lover and this other 
woman who had stolen from her his 
love. 


From before the time of the Spanish 
conquest there has grown in Mexico a 
plant that in the ancient tongue was 
called tlapatl in the south, ftoloatzin in 
the north—names which the softening 
influence of the mellow Spanish speech 
has rounded into toloache. Through 
all these ages, even until this present 
day, this plant has been used by Mexi- 
can women, when faithlessness in love 
has bred jealousy, and jealousy, in turn, 
has bred a longing for revenge. From 


its flowers and leaves they make a de- 
coction—a little bitter, yet not so bitter 
but that coffee will disguise it—and who 
drinks of this decoction surely goes 


mad, <A terrible madness, beginning 
with failing sight and dizziness; with 
throbbing pains through all the brain ; 
going on. with delirium and strange 
perversions of sight; with visions 
which would be laughable but for the 
dread horror of their cause ; with shoot- 
ing, burning pains in throat and heart ; 
with partial loss of power to breathe, 
and crushing sense of suffocation. And 
if the dose is so well gauged that death 
does not ensue, the pains at last pass 
away and the end is a violent, or 
a melancholy madness that lasts for 
months, for years, or through all the 
remainder of the victim’s hfe. Well 
have the Spaniards named this hideous 
plant la flor de muerto—the Flower of 
Death. 

It was the thought of toloache that 
the devil put into Jos¢fa’s mind. She 
could not but shudder as the thought 
came to her. She remembered old 
Pedro, in Santa Maria, who wandered 
about the village more like a wild beast 
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than aman. That her lover, this beau- 
tiful Americano, should become like that 
horrified her. 

No, she mused, she could not do it. 
Better that she should die herself. But 
if she did die? Would it not be what 
he wanted? Would it not be what that 
other woman wanted? For her death 
would but smoothe the way for his re- 
turn to her. With this thought jealous 
rage came into Joséfa’s heart again. Ah! 
it would be a fine thing for this wife of 
his to long and long for him, and when 
at last he came—if ever he found his 
way to her—to have a madman in her 
arms! And he need not have been so 
cruel; surely he might have consented 
to stayin Mexico. That other woman 
could not possibly love him as she loved 
him. No one could love him as she 
loved him—and Jos¢fa rocked herself 
backward and forward as she sat upon 
the clay floor, and her body shook with 
the mighty beating of her heart. 

“Since he will go, since she will have 
him, let them take what must come!” 
she said at last between her teeth. Then 
she rose from the floor, threw her shawl 
over her head, and passed out. With 
long, swinging steps, easy, graceful, the 
perfect motion of a perfect form, she 
walked past the village, and on toward 
the mountains beyond. Rain was be- 
ginning to fall, but Jos¢fa did not heed 
the rain. Presently she had entered 
the southern cajion. 

This southern caiion was so narrow, 
and so high were the mountain walls 
which made its sides, that there was 
dusk in its depths save at the very peak 
of noon. A mile from its mouth it 
widened a little. Here, from the flanks 
of the Sierra, at right angles, came out a 
bastion of rock, its jagged crest dimly 
outlined through the rain against the 
gray sky. This rocky wall far overhung 
its base, and so was made a deep, dark 
nook into which the sunlight never 
came. No spring of running water 
showed itself, but the rock was damp, 
and so also was the earth at its base. 
A thick tangle of running vines spread 
over the wet earth and hung upon the 
rock above. In the darkest depth of 
this gloomy place was a great mass of 
coarse green growth—a repulsive, evil 
plant that sent forth a faint, offensive 
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odor, and that, as shown by its luxu- 
riant growth, had concentrated in it a 
vast amount of vigorous loathsome life. 
From among its thick leaves sprang 
long trumpet-shaped flowers, pale-white 
and nearly beautiful, yet with their 
beauty wholly marred by their coarse 
strength and odor and sliminess of 
look. This was the toloache of which 
Joséfa had come in quest. 

For a moment she paused, pressing 
her hand upon her heart; then, firmly, 
she pushed her way through the thicket 
of vines and gathered sufficient for her 
needs of leaves and flowers into a cor- 
ner of her shawl. With her load well 
hidden, she walked rapidly through the 
gloom of the caiion—gloomier now, for 
with the gray shadows of the rain were 
joined the darker shadows of falling day 
—and so across the open fields and 
through the village to the old house. 

As she entered the door, she noticed 
that the rain had opened in the ruinous 
walls yet another crack, into which had 
begun to settle one of the heavy rafters 
that upheld the thick clay roof. At any 
other time this sign, most ominous in 
an adobe house, would have alarmed her 
greatly. There is nothing that a Mex- 
ican dreads more than the fall of his 
roof. And with reason, for if death 
does not come at once, mercifully, from 
the crushing weight of the huge rafters, 
it comes more slowly and more terribly 
by burial alive beneath the mass of clay. 
But Joséfa, in her present mood, cared 
little whether the roof remained or fell. 
She lighted a fire under a shed in the 
corral and began the making of the 
coffee. Beside the coffee, in a like 
earthen vessel, was a more deadly 
drink. She was very quiet over it all: 
for she was resolved that when her re- 
venge was worked, when no good could 
come to her rival from her death, she 
would die. This resolution comforted 
her. She felt that if she were willing 
to pay her life for what she did she had 
aright todoit. Yet in her inmost soul 
she knew that this was not true reason- 
ing, since her life would have no more 
value to her when her love was gone. 

After awhile she heard the clatter of a 
horse’s hoofs coming up the stony road 
along the bluff, and then Rand brought 
his horse into the corral. He had left 
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her, meaning not to come back again, 
but the need for putting his work in 
shape to be handled by his subordinate 
had forced his return. For a moment 
Joséfa looked up at him questioningly, 
as the hope leaped into her heart that 
he had come back to her in very truth. 
But his sad, cold, answering look show- 
ed her that her hope was vain. So she 
went on quietly with her preparations, 
while he lighted a lamp inside the house 
and settled himself at his work. 

Already the decisive step that he had 
taken had told upon his moral tone. 
He was beginning to be a man again ; 
and a feeling not only of horror, but of 
disgust was coming over him as he be- 
gan to realize what his life for the past 
six months had been. This feeling was 
intensified as he looked about him at 
the dwelling in which, for a good part 
of the time, he had been content to live. 
It was a hole not fit, even, to be the 
abiding place of brutes. The room had 
been one of the storerooms of the old 
hacienda, and was windowless. The 
floor was sunk a couple of feet below the 
level of the ground outside, and once 
three steps of clay had led up to the 
doorway, but these steps now were worn 
toa broken slope. Shoved into a corner 
was a pile of refuse, the long-past sweep- 
ings of the clay floor ; not recent sweep- 
ings, for the floor was foul beyond all 
words. Over everything—the dirty cots 
and bedding, the draggled table strewn 
with unwashed dishes, among which lay 
a musty brush and comb, the mildewed, 
greasy, camp-stools, the rusty Sibley 
stove—was an air of squalid foulness in- 
comparably repulsive. In one corner 
lay a jumble of malodorous saddles and 
saddle-cloths, from amidst which, as 
Rand looked at them, a rat frisked out. 
One open doorway, doorless, led into an 
adjoining room, the roof of which already 
had fallen in, and lay a rubbish heap upon 
the floor. Another doorway, at the rear, 
led directly into the corral—so that 
chickens and pigs came in freely—and 
brought yet more uncleanness. Of a 
truth, Rand thought, as his eyes were 
opened and he perceived the loathsome- 
ness of his surroundings, he had indeed 
come to feed upon husks and live among 
swine. 

While he sat writing, Joséfa brought 
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him food, and with it coffee. There was 
a strange look in her eyes that puzzled 
him ; even as he had been puzzled by 
her silence since his return. Placing 
the coffee upon the table, but not within 
reach of his hand, she looked down upon 
him curiously. In her eyes shone a 
deep, glowing light, yet over them a 
shadow seemed to rest and veil their 
meaning. Slowly she asked: 

“Then all is ready, and you go? And 
when ?” 

“Now, to-night.” 

**And you leave me for ever?” 

“My poor Joséfa, yes.” 

“ Ah, well, it is a long journey that you 
goupon. Youneedrefreshment. Drink,” 
and she placed the coffee by his side. 

Her tone and manner amazed him. 
As he raised the cup he turned and 
looked at her. 

“Drink,” she said, again; while a 
faint smile hovered on her full, red lips ; 
while a deeper shadow gathered in the 
strange duskiness of her eyes. 

She stood before him in the glory of 
her perfect womanhood. There was a 
royal splendor in her form and pose. 
For a 


Her beauty was overpowering. 
moment he could not resist the feeling 
of intense admiration that swept into his 


heart. Involuntarily some sign of this 
feeling shone in his eyes. She saw it in an 
instant, and the shadow passed from her 
eyes and left them bright with the radi- 
ance of love. She struck the cup from 
his hand and fell upon her knees beside 
him, clasping him close in her soft, 
strong arms. 

“Tt is all a lie. You will not go. 
You do love me. Ah, why have you 
been so cruel?” and with these quick 
sentences came a flow of the sweet love- 
names, in which Spanish is so rich and 
English is so poor. 

Rand gently unclasped her arms. 
“No, it is not a lie, my poor little 
one,” he said. “I must go. This is 
the very truth. Better for you, better 
for me, it would have been had I never 
come. But now is the end.” There 
was a grave firmness in his tone that 
struck dead all hope. 

“Yes, now is the end!” echoed José- 
fa, slowly. “See,” she added, “I give 
you another cup of coffee. Drink it 
and then go.” 
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Joséfa’s voice had not a tremor in it 
as she spoke, nor did her hand tremble 
as she gave him the cup. She stood 
rigid as a figure carved from stone un- 
til he had drained the last drop. Out- 
side the rain was falling as it falls only 
among the mountains of Mexico. From 
the southern cafion came the sound of 
the roaring of a mighty wind. 

“Yes,” Joséfa repeated, “now is the 
end!” 

She seated herself, as Mexican women 
are wont to sit, in a huddled bunch 
upon the floor, her back against the 
wall. She regarded Rand fixedly, with 
glittering eyes, while he went on with 
his writing. There was no sound save 
the rushing of the rain and the wind’s 
moaning. 

At the end of an hour Rand paused 
in his work, and pressed his hand upon 
his forehead. Joséfa leaned forward 
eagerly. He continued his writing, but 
uneasily—passing his hand across _ his 
eyes, resting his head upon his hand, 
pressing his hand upon his heart, stop- 
ping now and then to hold his body 
erect while he drew in a deep breath. 
He turned at last and said: “I thirst, 
Joséfa ; give me water.” 

“T fear that I am falling into a fever,” 
he said, as he gave her back the earthen 
cup empty. “I have a dizzy feeling in 
my head, and my hands are hot and dry, 
and there is pain about my heart.” 

Joséfa nodded. “I also have a pain 
about my heart,” she said—but more to 
herself than to him. 

He tried to write again, but presently 
pushed away the paper from before him. 
He rose from the table, staggered and 
nearly fell; then steadied himself by an 
arm outstretched against the wall. 

“How oddly things dance about! It 
is very strange!” he murmured. He 
breathed deeply and laboriously. A 
spasm of pain distorted his face, and he 
pressed his hand upon his heart and 
then upon his throat. “Give me more 
water, my throat is burning,” he said— 
but he spoke in English and Joséfa did 
not move. She was sitting erect, watch- 
ing him—her muscles tense, her hands 
clenched, her teeth set fast, her eyes 
ablaze with a fierce light. Her revenge 
had come, and it had brought her a sav- 


age joy. 
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He staggered to the corner of the 
room where the olla rested in its forked 
stick, and drank a long draught of the 
caol water. ‘Ah! it hurts meso to swal- 
low,” he said piteously, but still in Eng- 
lish, so that on Joséfa the pitifulness of 
his words was lost. 

After drinking he stood, with the cup 
in his hand, leaning against the wall. 
In a few moments he began to move the 
cup slowly, and then more rapidly, from 
side to side, a vacant look upon his face. 
Presently this gave way to an expres- 
sion of interest. 

“Tt is like a juggler’s trick. All six 
of the cups are in the air at once. See 
how cleverly I catch them! And now 
here are the rats come to look at the 
performance. But you must sit quite 
still, rats ; and the short rats must have 
the front seats. It would be very un- 
fair to give the long rats front seats 
when they can see perfectly well over 
the short rats’ shoulders.-No! I will 
not hold the rod steady. If you can’t 
get a sight when the rod is moving 
then you are not fit to run a level. 
Anyhow, I am not the rod-man, I am 
the engineer in charge of this corps; 


and if I choose to wiggle the rod I have 
a right to do it.—Why, you stupid Mex- 


ican, I am pumping. Of course you 
don’t know what pumping is, for you 
haven’t a pump in your whole country. 
But this is the way it’s done, you see. 
And oh! how fresh and sweet the water 
is! Give me more of it, more, there is 
fire in my throat—and oh! the pain! 
the pain!” and he broke into a moan. 

Of all this Jos¢fa did not understand 
a word. But Rand’s tone and gestures 
made clear to her how surely the tolo- 
ache was doing its work—and horror 
was beginning to possess her as she 
saw what she had done: for the very 
hate that was in her was love in its 
most powerful form. This man was 
everything in the world to her—and 
she had brought upon him what was 
worse than death. And the pain that 
he suffered: she had not counted upon 
that. His moaning, drawn from him 
by his agony, was like a knife in her 
heart. When the spasm had passed he 
spoke again, but now in Spanish : 

“ Joséfa, my little one, where art 
thou?”  Joséfa’s heart bounded, and 
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she sprang to her feet and moved to- 
ward him—and stopped, chilled and 
woe-struck, as she saw him moving his 
hands as one searching in the dark ; 
saw that his eyes, in which the love-light 
that she knew so well had come again, 
were turned on empty space. 

“Come to me, my Pepita,” he went 
on. “Come to me, my little heart. 
Yes, thou art very beautiful—and thy 
beauty is that of which I have dreamed 
all my life long. Let me kiss thee on 
thy eyelids, so. Dost thou know, Pepa, 
that the moment I saw thee—that day 
when thy father led me to his house— 
thy eyes seemed to look down into and 
stir the depths of my heart? I think that 
it was because of thy eyes that I came 
to love thee so deeply. For I do love 
thee ; love thee as I never thought that 
I could love. Give me a kiss, my Pepa, 
my Chepita, a little kiss, and say that 
thou also hast love for me. Ah! nestle 
close to me in my arms, and give thy 
love for mine. For I love thee—help ! 
help! Jos¢fa! I am in torture; my 
heart is wrenching me to pieces; my 
throat is on fire; I cannot breathe. 
Help me. I am dying.” And so ex- 
quisite was the pain that Rand’s whole 
body writhed convulsively, and foam 
gathered upon his lips. 

With a cry of anguish not less keen 
than his, Joséfa caught him in her arms. 
Had she possessed ten thousand lives 
she would have given them all then that 
her devil’s work might have been un- 
done. But nothing could undo that 
work now. 

As the pain ebbed again a great 
weakness came upon him. But for her 
supporting arms he would have fallen. 
Half leading him, half carrying him, she 
placed him upon one of the cots, and 
knelt upon the floor by his side. 

The wind moaned hollowly, and the 
rain fell upon the clay roof with a muf- 
fled, thunderous sound; but Joséfa 
heard only Rand’s wearily drawn breath 
and sobs, and the wild beating of her 
own heart. 

Resting upon the cot in some meas- 
ure eased his pain. For a long while 
he spoke no more. From time to time 
his legs and arms twitched spasmodi- 
cally, and his body trembled with the 
irregular throbbing of his heart. The 
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pupils of his eyes were horribly dilated. 
There was a convulsive motion of the 
muscles of his throat. 

Jos¢fa had ceased to think. A numb- 
ness had fallen upon her mind that 
mercifully shut out thought. For more 
than an hour she remained thus, bend- 
ing over him, in a sort of stupor. She 
was aroused by a pattering upon the 
floor, and, turning, saw a tiny stream 
of water trickling down from the roof. 
Her eyes followed along the beam by 
the side of which the water fell. It was 
the same beam that she had noticed 
that evening as she entered the house. 
In the interval the crack in the wall had 
widened, and the beam had settled yet 
more deeply. As she looked she saw 
the water visibly eating away the clay ; 
she fancied that she could see the beam 
slowly sinking, and she knew that she 
was in the awful presence of death. 

But death had nothing in it of fear 
for Jos¢fa now; and the torturing sor- 
row that had entered her heart had 
driven out her longing for revenge. 
Her scheme, begot of jealous hate, for 
sending her lover back to his wife a mad- 
man, had lost its charm for her as she 
had seen the racking pain that its exe- 
cution had brought upon his dear body 
—his body, that had been her life, her 
god. Rather than that he should live on 
now, though his sharp pain should pass 
away, better death—and she thought of 
old Pedro at Santa Maria, and shud- 
dered. For herself, death could not 
come too soon. 

“Mary, I have come at last; come 
back to you and the boy.” 

Jos¢fa started at the sound of Rand’s 
voice, still more at the sound of this 
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hated name. She knew that even in his 
madness his love no longer was hers. 
She looked at the beam. The water was 
melting away the clay beneath it still 
more rapidly. This time it was not 
fancy that made her believe that she saw 
it move. Yet she gazed at it, as it slow- 
ly sank beneath the crushing weight of 
the clay above, calmly, sternly. For 
her there was no more of hope, of sweet- 
ness, in life; only in death could she 
have rest. Death already had laid his 
hand upon her heart. 

“Will you forgive me, Mary? God 
knows, I do not deserve your forgive- 
ness nor your love. But yet be merci- 
ful and take me to your heart again.” 

A gush of water burst in, and the 
crack in the wall became a wide gap in- 
to which the beam dropped. The wall 
tottered. There was a sound of grind- 
ing, rending wood, as the light canes 
above the rafters, on which the clay 
rested, were wrenched and_ broken. 
Masses of clay fell upon the floor. José- 
fa’s body remained motionless, rigid ; 
her eyes were fixed steadfastiy upon the 
wreck, and in them was a look of lonely 
longing, of harsh despair. Half uncon- 
sciously, in her bitter searching for 
some faint sign of sympathy in her 
desolate strait, she clasped Rand’s hand 
in hers. As he felt the touch his face 
brightened. 

“Ah! you do forgive me, Mary! I 
swear to you that for the sin which I 
have wrought against you, and before 
God, the atonement shall go on through 
all the coming years. In all my life to 
come, only for you——” 

With a dull thud the wall fell outward. 
With a crash the roof came down. 
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By William Hayes Ward. 


Tue earliest printing-press was a seal, 
and the cylinder-seal may be said to 
have been an archaic rotary press. Al- 
though the rolling seal is much less 
simple than the flat seal, it appears to 
have been quite as antique, and to have 
had even more currency. The cylinder- 
seal had its origin in Babylonia, where, 
so far as we can : learn, the arts of civili- 
zation had an independent origin at as 
early a period as in Egypt. The physi- 
cal conditions of Egypt and Babylonia 
are the same—a sedimentary soil of 
exhaustless fertility, deposited from a 
mighty river, on whose waters, in the 
absence of rain, the cultivator must de- 
pend for his crop. Such conditions fa- 
vor a dense and permanent population, 
with all the varied arts which they must 
produce. 

In the opening civilization of such a 
country it would become necessary to 
indicate the ownership of property or 
the authenticity of a document by a 
seal. For that purpose nothing would 
be simpler, in a land where there was no 
stone, and where the one abundant ma- 
terial used for building purposes, and 
for nearly everything else, was the reed, 
than to take a short section of a reed 
and cut on it one’s own private mark. 
This reed probably gave shape and de- 
sign to the permanent stone cylinder- 
seal, pierced, like the reed, through its 
axis of length. 

If papyrus was ever used as a writ- 
- ing material in Babylonia but the slight- 
est traces of evidence exist to prove it. 
The indigenous writing material of the 
Babylonians was their clay, and admira- 
bly adapted it was for the purpose. 
Kneaded and shaped into little cakes of 


the size and form employed for toilet 
soap (the Arabs who dig for them call 
them pillows), it was adhesive enough 
not to crumble, unbaked as well as 
baked, and hundreds of both sorts, cov- 
ered over with writing, have been ex- 
humed. At the present day every vis- 
itor to the shrine of Ali at Kerbela car- 
ries home with him, as a memento, an 
octagonal or semicircular cake of this 
clay, shaped as sharply, and impressed 
as delicately with Persian traceries and 
writing, as if it were wrought on the 
finest stone with a graver’s tool; and 
seemingly about as permanent as stone 
itself. On such clay the old Babylo- 
nian scribes wrote, not with a pointed 
stylus of metal or ivory, but with a 
wooden stick, cut square at one end, 
and at the other flattened, to use as an 
eraser. The solid angle of the square 
end made the wedge-shaped charac- 
ters ; and after the writing was finished, 
the seal, if it were a document requir- 
ing it, was rolled over on the edge of 
the tablet, so as to impress a portion of 
its device, especially the name if the 
seal bore a name (Fig. 1). Beautiful 
specimens of these tablets are in the 
British Museum, containing records of 
sales of land, wills, and other legal doc- 
uments, and authenticated with the seal 
of the official scribe who drew them up. 

If we can trust the date given by Na- 
bonidus, on a fine, barrel-shaped record 
of his, lately found at Abu-habba, King 
Sargon first reigned in Agade, on the 
Euphrates River, thirty-eight hundred 
years before Christ. That date is gen- 
erally accepted, and is not unreasona- 
ble, although it may be some centuries 
too early. “The cylinder-seal was in use 
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before his time, for a magnificent one 
has been found bearing his name (Fig. 
2). Such seals continued in use, though 
their use had probably become chiefly 
magical, nearly or quite to the date of 
our own era; at least some are found 


Fig. 1.—Edge of Clay Tablet with Seal Impressions. 


with Sassanian legends, although the 
inscription may be later than the seal. 
While all Assyriologists have paid 
more or less attention to these cylin- 
ders, and especially Lenormant in his 
“Fragments de Berose,” and George 
Smith in his’ “Chaldean Genesis,” the 
only one who has published any full 
study of them is Menant. His “ Re- 
cherches sur la Glyptique Orientale ” 
is an important work, in two octavo vol- 
umes, on the cylinders of Chaldea, As- 
syria, and the adjacent countries. Soldi 
and Pinches have written valuable 


Fig. 2.—Seal of Sargon |. 


short papers. For the study of these 
seals it is essential to be able to consult 
the engravings published, especially in 
the three collections of Cullimore, La- 
jard, and De Clercq. Cullimore accompa- 
nied the one hundred and seventy-four 
cylinders figured in his volume with no 
text whatever. Lajard’s magnificent fo- 
lio volume, with its two hundred and 
Voi. 1.—6 
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eighty-four cylinders (besides its cone- 
seals), was followed by a volume of text 
of absolutely no value. De Clereq’s even 
finer folio volume of photo-lithographs 
of over four hundred seals in his own 
private collection is not yet completed. 


After Pinches. 


As De Clereq’s collection is the best in 
existence, except that in the British Mu- 
seum, it is a great boon to students to 
have it published. Many of the best 
cylinders in the British Museum, and in 
the Louvre and the Bibliotheque Natio- 
nale have been published in the volumes 
of Cullimore and Lajard, but it is much 
to be desired that they might be edited 
as is that of De Clercq. Next after the 
collections of the British Museum and 
of M. De Clercq comes that of the Metro- 
politan Collection, augmented as it has 
lately been by my own of two hundred 


3800 B.C. After De Clercq. 


and sixty-five specimens, so that it now 
numbers over four hundred. The col- 
lections of the Louvre and of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale have each over two 
hundred, while those of a number of 
other museums and of private gentle- 
men have from fifty to a hundred each. 

The shape and general appearance of 
these cylinders can be seen in the en- 
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graved headpiece to this article. They 
vary in size from an inch and a half long 
by an inch and a quarter in diameter 
down to half an inch long by a quarter 
of an inch through. The oldest ones 
were often cut so as to be reduced in 
the middle, as in one of those in the 
headpiece, and the very late ones may be 
somewhat barrel-shaped, but the vast ma- 
jority are plain cylinders. Out of the 
four hundred cylinders in the Metro- 
politan Museum, only about a dozen are 
concave along the line of their length 
(generally important ones), while but 
two (of little interest) are convex. 

The material varies from the choicest 
and hardest stones that could be found 
to the abundant and soft marble, serpen- 
tine, and alabaster. The brilliant color of 
lapis lazuli made it a favorite material 
almost from the earliest times. It is 
quite hard and cuts admirably, except 
for the specks of iron pyrites which 
often occur in it. A number of royal 
cylinders are in lapis lazuli. <A bright- 
green though impure jasper is another 
very favorite stone of the earliest fash- 
ion. The various forms of quartz are 
The most common is a chal- 


frequent. 
cedony with a milky or yellowish tint, 
used for very rude Babylonian and very 
fine Assyrian work. Sapphirine is an ex- 
quisite chaleedony of a clear but light- 


blue color. It is only used, so far as I 
know, in very late seals; perhaps not 
going back of the time of the Persian 
occupation of Babylon. Quartz-crystal 
and amethyst are occasionally found in 
these seals, although the grain of crys- 
talline quartz does not lend itself to en- 
graving like the chalcedonic varieties. 
Fine specimens of carnelian are more 
common in the Assyrian or Persian 
work, while the banded agates and jas- 
pers, as also sienitic stones speckled 
with quartz and hornblende, are occa- 
sionally seen. The older Babylonians, 
and also the older Assyrians, affected 
much a hard variety of serpentine, nearly 
black, and the black dolerite is very com- 
mon in old and large seals from Baby- 
lonia. But the commonest of all ma- 
terials, not in Assyria, but in Babylonia 
to the south, and in Syria, and in the 
region occupied by the Hittites to the 
west, was hematite. The common small 
Babylonian seal was of hematite. The 
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grain is, excellent for sharp, deep cut- 
ting, and the hardness is considerable, 
the color good, and the engraving shows 
better against the polished surface than 
on almost any other material. The ver) 
oldest seals are not in this material, but 
hematite seals are often of the highest 
mythological value and admirably cut. 
This material made, however, the seals 
of the common people, and not of the 
kings. 

Both Soldi and Pinches, two of the 
authorities who have most carefully con- 
sidered the subject, agree that the en- 
gravers of these cylinders must hav 
used the diamond for the very earliest 
work, supposed to date three or four 
thousand years before Christ. But this 
implies that there was then commerce 
with India, something very difficult to 
believe, especially when in the time of 
Theophrastus the diamond was not yet 
known to the Greeks. It is the admira- 
ble free-hand engraving of the earliest 
cylinders that suggests the use of the 
diamond ; but there is no reason why 
chalcedonies and quartz-crystal (and 
these are the hardest materials used) 
could not be cut with flakes of emery 
or corundum. Emery was abundantly 
found in Ethiopia, and, according to Sir 
G. Wilkinson, was the medium used for 
cutting and polishing the gigantic works 
in granite made in Egypt. A corundum 
of the first quality came from Armenia, 
and was preferred by the Greeks to that 
of Naxos, which gave the name of nax- 
ium to emery. 

The earliest specimens of Chaldean 
art that have come down to us are marked 
by a rudeness and yet a freedom and un- 
conventionality of type which was soon 
lost. Specimens are to be seen in M. 
de Sarzec’s fine volume of plates illus- 
trating his explorations in Tello. Be- 
longing to this primitive period is the 
brown-jasper cylinder (Fig. 2) belonging 
to the collection of M. De Sarzec, ot 
Paris, which I do not hesitate to call the 
finest as it is one of the very oldest 
cylinders yet discovered. The lower 
register is occupied by waving lines, 
which represent a river or the sea. 
Beside or above the water are the two 
symmetrical groups—Gisdubar, on one 
knee, holding a vase, out of which water 
flows as from a fountain, while in front 
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of the hero stands a bull-buffalo, with his 
head lifted and drinking from the stream. 
This animal is not of our domestic breed 
of cattle, but is an admirable drawing of 
the black, almost hairless buffalo, wild 
in these days in the swamps and jungles 
of Southern Chaldea, and which is re- 
markable for its great size and its huge 


Fig. 3—Gisdubar Conquering a Lion. About 3800 B.C. 
corrugated horns resting back on the 
head. Gisdubar is the ancient hero of 
Chaldea, whose epic in twelve books was 
discovered by George Smith, and who 
was identified by him with the biblical 
Nimrod. The space between the hcrns, 
and over the backs of the two buffa- 


loes is occupied by an inscription in 
eight lines of very archaic characters, 
which is translated by Mr. Pinches, of 


the British Museum, the 
King ; King of 
Agade. Ibni- 
sarru, the 
scribe, his ser- 
vant.” From 
this we learn 
that this seal 
was carried by 
the seribe of 
Sargon L, King 
of Agade, and it 
was, doubtless, 


“ Sargon, 


After Pinches. 
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whom lived before the Flood. This was 
a thousand years before Hammurabi, the 
first Chaldean king set his throne in 
Babylon and united all the minor king- 
doms of the lower Euphrates under his 
sway. Sargon’s date, as I have said, 
on the authority of King Nabonidus, 
the father of Belshazzar, was about 3800 
p.c. His capital, Agade, or 
the Sippara of Anunit, was, 
perhaps, the first city of im- 
portance, after Babylon, in all 
Southern Mesopotamia, and 
the discovery of its site—on 
the ruins now called Tel An- 
bar, on the Euphrates—is one 
of the important fruits of the 
American Wolfe Expedition. 
This cylinder of Sargon— 
and Menant’s doubt as to its 
ascription to him would only 
make it still older—is of first class im- 
portance in a great many ways. It gives 
us a type of art, and a type of inscription 
from which we can settle the period, if 
not the local school, of a considerable 
number of other cylinders. The charac- 
ters in the inscriptions are not yet wedge- 
shaped, but are in plain lines, only one 
remove from the original hieroglyphics. 
The drawing of the design shows original 
artistic feeling not yet subdued by con- 





with this seal 
that the royal 
documents were authenticated. Sargon 
of Agade is a name well known. The 
ancient astronomical and magical and 
grammatical literature of Assyria and 
Babylonia is referred back by the old 
scribes to the time of Sargon. His birth 
and life were invested with mysteri- 
ous incidents, and he lived at the time 
when the mythological period passes 
into the historical. He was one of the 
last kings of Agade, or Sippara, five of 


Fig. 4.—Gisdubar and the Lion. 


About 3500 B.C. After De Clercq. 
ventionalism. The cutting is all done 
with the corundum point—the drill not 
yet being invented—and in a free and 
masterly manner never equalled in later 
times. 

A favorite subject is some one of the 
exploits of Gisdubar. <A very fine red- 
and-white banded jasper cylinder in the 
British Museum (Fig. 3) illustrates anoth- 
er variety of this type. Here Gisdubar 
again appears in duplicate representa- 
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tion, lifting a lion upon his shoulder. form one of the most dramatic portions 
Both the hero and the lion are engraved of this epic—the most ancient epic by a 


Fig. 5.—Gisdubar Killing the Bull of Anu. 


with great energy and artistic power. 
A more common type is that in Fig. 4, 
where Gisdubar, in his most character- 
istic style, clad, as in Figs. 4 and 5, 
only with a girdle, fights a standing lion. 
The repetition of the figure is very com- 
mon on the seals, and seems to indicate 
a certain poverty of invention. In the 
later seals Gisdubar, in accordance with 
that modesty which was characteristic of 
the Babylonians as well as of the Per- 
sians, becomes decently clothed; and 
colossal statues of him, of the time of 
the last Sargon king of Assyria, repre- 
sent him as dressed and curled in the 
finest style of a Ninevite dandy, with a 
lion comfortably tucked under one arm, 
and a snake held by the neck in the 
other hand. 

Another frequently recurring scene in 
the story of Gisdubar is that which rep- 
resents him in contest with the human- 
headed bull (Fig. 5). It is very prob- 
able that the explanation of this scene is 
found in the Gisdubar epic, 
according to which the god- 
dess Ishtar became a suitor 
for the love of the hero, and 
was rejected by him. In re- 
venge for the slight she ap- 
pealed to her father Anu to 
punish him. Anu created an 
immense bull, but Gisdubar 
overcame and slew the mon- 
ster. The story of the court- 
ship of Ishtar, her promises to Gisdubar 
of wealth, and servants, and pleasure, his 
scornful rejection of her offer, telling her 
how her lovers had perished, and her an- 
gry complaint and appeal to her father 
against the man who had despised the 
beauty and the love of the goddess, 





About 3000 B.C. After De Clercq. 


thousand years, at 
least, that exists. 
The glorious vic- 
tory of Gisdubar 
over this mon- 
strous bull, and 
his mutilation of 
its mighty carcass 
are probably com- 
memorated not in 
this poem alone 
and in the seals 
which picture the 
contest, but in the constellation Taurus, 
which has a Babylonian origin. 

At the right of Gisdubar, in Fig. 6, we 
have the representation of his friend 
Heabani fighting a lion. With great 
difficulty, the epic tells us, and only after 
he was persuaded by two fair damsels, 
Heabani was persuaded by Gisdubar 
to leave his home in the rocks of the 
desert, and join him in his victories. 
Heabani was a superior figure to the 
Greek satyr, having the body of a bull 
but the head and arms of a man, and 
nothing of the satyr’s vicious and unsa- 
vory character. He wasa worthy friend 
ofthe great hero, and was deeply lament- 
ed when accidentally killed. The dirge 
over his death is, with the possible ex- 
ception of the account of the descent of 
Ishtar into Hades, the finest passage in 
the old Babylonian poetry. The two 
friends often appear together on the older 
cylinders, those from 2000 to 3800 z.c., 
fighting generally one a lion and the 


other a bull. A good specimen is in 
Fig. 6, from a cylinder in the collection 
of M. de Clereq. 

Probably belonging to a period of 
very nearly the same antiquity, if we 
may judge from the character of the en- 
graving and the stones used as material, 
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as well as from the known date of some 
which bear the inscription of a King 
of Ur of the Chaldees, are those which 
carry @ procession of people advancing 
to aseated divinity. An extraordinarily 
good specimen is found in Fig. 7, al- 
though the engraving from which the fig- 
ures are copied gives an unwarranted 
Greek look to the faces. The seated 
deity is on the right, and in front of him 


seated figure is, of course, the chief char- 
acter. The others are showing him all 
possible honor. Is he a god or a man ? 
Lajard, who first studied these represen- 
tations, was sure this represented ascene 
in the initiation into some Oriental mys- 
teries. The seated figure was the initiat- 
ing priest, and the figure led in repre- 
sented the candidate for initiation. Me- 
nant’s explanation is substantially the 



































Fig. 7.—Seal of Lik-bagas, King of Ur. About 2600 B.C. 


is the crescent, which would seem to in- 
dicate that this is the Moon god, whose 
name was Sin. He is bearded, and fully 
clothed ina long tunicof cloth. The fact 
of clothing would seem to indicate a 
somewhat later date than that of the finer 
Gisdubar cylinders. There advances to 


Fig. 8.—Private Seal. About 2000 B.C. After De Clercq. 


meet the god a figure with one hand 
raised in an attitude of respect, while 
with his right hand he leads a second 
figure. Behind the two is a third figure. 
The unoccupied hands of all the three 
figures are raised as if in worship. 
What does this group represent? It 
is perhaps the most abundant type found, 
and has some definite meaning. The 


same, as he calls it simply a religious cer- 
emony. As I have indicated, I think it 
much more likely that the seated figure 
is a god, perhaps the god Sin, or possibly 
Hea. It is to be noticed that the figure 
led in is bare-headed, not having the 
high tiara, and in dress as well as in at- 
tituae is inferior to the figures 
between whom he stands. Very 
often, on small seals, Fig. 8, the 
third figure is omitted, but al- 
ways the led figure is without 
the honorable head-dress of his 
conductor. Before settling what 
this scene represents we must 
observe that the led figure is 
sometimes —and in the older 
seals—not wholly huma: but 


has, with the head, shoulders, and arms 


of a man, the body, tail, and legs of a 
bird, perhaps a cock. A cylinder in my 
collection, Fig. 9, of green jasper and 
with the concave face of the older period, 
represents this figure half-man and half- 
bird being led to the god by the figure in 
front of him, and pushed in by the figure 
behind. The rear, and fourth standing 
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figure, instead of lifting his empty arms, 
carries a victim for sacrifice. The god is 
distinguished by streams flowing. from 
his abdomen, while near them are several 
fishes to indicate that it is water which 
is delineated. The god would seem to 
be Hea, deity of the waters of the lower 
world. There is no crescent to indicate 
the Moon-god. The reader will imagine 
the seated god repeated at left of figure. 

In the case of these cylinders in which 
the led figure is half-bird, it cannot be 
a scene in an initiation into religious 
mysteries. The figure is being brought 
in unwillingly by two attendants or ap- 
paritors, as if for judgment and punish- 
ment. It would seem as if for some of- 
fence the culprit was being changed to a 
bird ; and this suggests what is the prob- 
able character of the more common scene. 
The god is on the 
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Abu-habba. The discovery of that 
tablet will long be reported to travellers 
as a memorable event. Word was sent 
to Mr. Rassam that the workmen had 
found a picture of Noah with his three 
sons. Mr. Rassam came and saw it, 
and gave the workmen a_ holiday, 
and an ox for their feast. The Sun- 
god sits on his throne, within a 
shrine. Near his head are the emblems 
of the Moon, Sun, and Venus, or, to des- 
ignate them mythologically, Sin, Sha- 
mash, and Ishtar. In front of the shrine 
is a table, or altar, on which stand 
what looks like the capital of an Ionic 
column ; and on its volutes an immense 
disk, figured to represent the Sun, and 
held upright by cords let down from 
above and held by two divine beings. 
In front of the altar, as if approaching 





throne of judgment. 
The soul of the dead 
is brought before him 
for decision. It is a 
scene in some such a 
cycle of mythological 
thought as is familiar 
in the ‘‘Egyptian 
Book of the Dead.” 
The leading figure 
performs the duty of 
a Mercury or psycho- 
pomp, in presenting 
the dead before the tribunal in Hades; 
and being himself a minor deity, he very 
properly wears on many seals the same 
kind of tiara as does the superior god, 
or ties his hair in the same kind of a 
queue. This long queue, by the way, 
sometimes tied up and sometimes hang- 
ing down, is one of the remarkable indi- 
cations, some of them in the forms of the 
writing, which seem to connect the early 
Accadian or Sumerian population of 
Chaldea with the Chinese, as has been 
plausibly argued by M. Delacouperie. 
The chief evidence looking to the 
conclusion of Menant and others, that 
these three figures approaching the seat- 
ed god, one leading the second, and 
the third generally in flounced goat-skin 
dress and with uplifted hands, repre- 
sent a religious ceremony of men wor- 
shipping before an image of the god, is 
to be found in the remarkable tablet of 
the Sun-god found by Mr. Rassam in 


Fig. 9.—From Collection of W. H. Ward. 


About 2000 B.C. 


it, is our familiar group of three person- 
ages, one leading the second, and the 
third with hands lifted. These, being 
represented as much smaller than the 
seated figure, were taken by the Arabs 
for Shem, Ham, and Japheth. This tab- 
let was made by King Nabubaladan, 
perhaps 1200 z.c., and belongs to a pe- 
riod when this design had been in use 
for at least a thousand years. 

This representation of the seated god 
—for god it must be, and not a priest— 
before whom came these two figures, 
whom we may call the psychopomp and 
the deceased soul, or, if we follow the 
French scholars, the initiator, or mysta- 
vogue, and the initiant—with, in the bet- 
ter examples, a third or even a fourth 
additional figure, in worship, or carrying 
a victim—is the most common in the 
whole cycle of mythological figures on 
seals, and was in use from the time of 
Lik-bagas, 2500 B.c., or earlier, perhaps. 
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down to the rise of the Assyrian Em- 
pire; or it may be even down to Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s time, 625 z.c. In the old 
cylinders it appears on seals of the 
harder stones, as lapis lazuli, and in 
the later ones, on smaller seals of hema- 
tite, such as belonged to the poorer 
classes. The date of these numerous 


Fig. 10.—Seal of Dungi, King of Ur. 


hematite cylinders it is not easy to 
guess. The style of art and of the 
wriuag, however, agrees very exactly 
with those of seals in the finer materials 
which bear the names of Kings Lik-bagas 
and Dungi, who reigned as early as 
2500 B.c. 

None of the groups on the cylinders 
are more interesting than those which 


r De Clercq. About 2000 B.C. 


Fig, 11.—Afte 


seem to represent scenes familiar to us 
in the Bible. There is no sufficient 
reason for believing that the Book of 
Genesis was written by Moses. While 
the latter portion of it shows an intimate 
acquaintance with Egypt, the earlier 
chapters have their relation almost en- 
tirely to Babylonia. The Genesis stories 
of the creation, of the fall of man, and 
of the flood, have their counterpart, 
not in the traditions of the Nile, but of 


the Euphrates. While the mythological 
fragments recovered from the tablets are 
yet very incomplete, we have obtained 
so much from them, in the story of 
the creation and the flood, which tal- 
lies with the biblical story, that we can 
almost certainly conclude that the paral- 
lelism was general. There have several 


About 2500 B.C. After Pinches. 


cylinders been found which represent, 
apparently, a man and a woman in a 
boat, and which it is very easy to believe 
may be meant for the Chaldean Noah 
and his wife (Fig. 11). The indications, 
however, are by no means very clear. 
One figure is generally rowing, and we 
cannot help raising the question whether 
it be not here the soul of the dead which 














Fig. 12.—The Temptation. About 2000 B.C. 


is being carried on its journey from 
earth to the after-world. 

Much more interesting is a cylinder 
which has been the object of much dis- 
cussion, having been generally supposed 
to represent the temptation of Adam and 
Eve (Fig. 12). The two stand before a tree, 
whose fruit they are plucking, while be- 
hind the woman, or rather between the 
backs of the two, and with its head turned 
toward the woman, is an upright serpent. 
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George Smith entertained no doubt that 
this represents the scene of the tempta- 
tion, and Friedrich Delitzsch, in his broth- 
er’s translation of Smith’s “Chaldean 
Genesis,” accepted the same explanation. 
But Menant, in several publications, has 
brought forward serious arguments to 
show that there is here no reference to 
the fall. He supposes the figures to be 
both of men, and he adduces the well- 
known fact that there are a number of 
other cylinders known in which two 
figures are plucking fruit, and in which 
the two appear to be of the same sex, 
and in which there is no serpent. But 
just these points of difference with the 
cylinder in question point to their rep- 
resenting different scenes from this. 


Fig. 


& 


We think that there can be little doubt 
that in the cylinder under consideration 
one of the figures is meant for a man 
and the other fora woman. It is true 
that the serpent occurs on other seals, 
occupying a réle not easy to understand ; 
but here a very reasonable explanation 
is easy of his presence and of the whole 
composition, on the basis of a legend 
which it is extremely probable was fa- 
miliar to the early Chaldeans. It is no 
religious prejudice which makes us still 
regard the reference of this cylinder to 
Adam and Eve as most probable. 
Connected with this same cycle of 
legends must be that which represents 
the conflict between Bel and the dragon. 
Bel takes the place of the creative force 
of Genesis, that force which out of an 
original chaos produces the order of 


13.—After De Clercq. 
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succession of nature and life ; for it is 
probable that Genesis knows as little 
of creation out of nothing as does 
the Babylonian cosmogonic story. Bel 
Merodach, the creative demiurge, was 
brought into conflict with the dragon 
Tiamat, or Tihamtu (Hebrew Tehom, 
the chaotic abyss), and slew her. She is 
generally represented as a scaly monster, 
with four legs, a lion’s head, and an ea- 
gle’s claws. In the cylinders and othe: 
pictorial art of Babylonia she appears 
comparatively seldom ; but in the later 
Assyrian art the conflict between her 
and Bel is the most frequent of all rep- 
resentations. But on two Babylonian 
cylinders Tiamat appears under the 
form, not of a dragon, but of a serpent, 


About 2000 B.C. 


precisely as in Genesis, and is fleeing 
away, pursued by the god, who is, per- 
haps, avenging her successful temptation 


of man. It is impossible that this pun- 
ishment of the serpent by the deity 
should not connect itself with the bibli- 
cal attribution to the serpent of baleful 
influence, and this increases the likeli- 
hood that the serpent in Fig. 12 is really 
meant to represent the tempter of our 
first parents. 

George Smith’s notion that some of 
these cylinders give a scene from the 
building of the Tower of Babel is cer- 
tainly erroneous. What he regarded 
as a tower is nothing more than a gate. 
On some seals the projecting ends of 
the beam which rest in the sockets 
above and below are distinctly drawn. 
The ancient door did not swing on 
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hinges, as can be seen from the stone 
doors of Palmyra. Like the great 
doors of courts now in the same region, 
they swung on a heavy pivot in a deep 
socket of stone at the bottom, and 
might be held at the top in the same 
way. Many of these stone sockets are 
still to be found in the ruins of the old 
cities, where the wooden gates have per- 
ished, leaving only, as in the magnificent 
gates of Shalmaneser, the remains of 


Fig. 14.—Collection of W. H. Ward. 


which were found at Balawat, the richly 
engraved bronze plates with which they 
were ornamented. On the cylinders of 
which we speak a god is represented as 
opening such a door. It is premature 
to decide certainly what this scene rep- 
resents, but one of these cylinders gives 
us an indication (Fig. 13), A superior be- 
ing holdsa gate open. Through it seem 
to have passed two figures. Oneof them, 
whom we have called the psychopomp, 
leads a figure humbly 
dressed, which we again call 
the soul of the dead, into the 
presence of the deity who al- 
ways appears in connection 
with this gate. He is sur- 
rounded with rays which rise 
from his shoulders, and he 
sometimes stands between 
two prominences, or appears 
to be mounting a high hill. 
I can hardly fail to see in 
this group another scene in the passage 
of the dead to his final rest. The poem 
of the descent of Ishtar into Hades tells 
us nearly all we know of the Babylonian 
idea of the under world, and there we 
are told that the goddess had to pass 
through seven gates, at each of which 
she was compelled by the porter to re- 
move one of her garments or ornaments, 
until at last she came naked into the 
presence of the implacable deity who 
rules the world of the dead. 

It is an error to imagine that we must 
find a meaning for every event that is 


Fig. 15.—God of Agriculture. 
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pictured in these Babylonian cylinders. 
On not a few the only art to be discov- 
ered is that which is exhausted in filling 
the space with the familiar types of 
deities and emblems, without much pains 
to select them. When the inscription 
on a cylinder tells us that the owner is 
a worshipper of the Sun-god or Moon- 
god, we might expect to find a picture 
of the god worshipped on the cylinder. 
But this is by no’ means the real fact. 
The inscription bears very little relation 
to the figures. Each deity has its per- 
sistent type, and very likely several of 
them are crowded together without 
order on the seal, which was an amulet 
as well as seal, as if its owner wanted all 
the protection which all the gods figured 
could give him. Every vacant space is 
often filled with smaller emblems, the 
crescent of Sin, the solar disk of Sha- 
mash, the star of Ishtar, the seven points, 
which probably represent the seven 
stars of the Pleiades, the rod with a cir- 
cle at the middle, which may be the em- 
blem of justice, the crab, the serpent, the 
monkey, and various others diflicult to 
make out (Fig. 14). Here is a field for 
very promising study, giving us a better 
insight into the mythology of Chaldea. 
At present there are only a very few of 


e » itis 
Collection of W. H. Ward. About 2000 B.C. 


the figured gods whose identity is be- 
yond question. 

It would be more tedious than inter- 
esting to attempt to follow Menant in 
his classification of these Babylonian 
cylinders by their “schools,” as those 
of Agade, of Ur, and of Erech. All we 
know is that one dated at Agade repre- 
sents the conflict of Gisdubar and the 
lion ; two at Erech have quite different 
styles of figures ; and half a dozen, whose 
inscriptions show that they belonged to 
scribes of Ur, at a date more ancient than 
that of Abraham, are of one general 
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style of art, though they represent sev- 
eral different scenes, with a preference 
to that which 
gives us the 
seated god 
perhaps Sin, 
perhaps Hea, 
before whom 
a superior be- 
ing leads a hu- 
man figure by — _ 

the hand, ~~ Fig. 16.—Col.ection of W. H. Ward. 

About 1000 B.C. 

we have here 

veritable inal of Ur seems hardly to 
be doubted. 

Little space can be taken to describe 
the styles of cylinders, which grew out 
of those of Baby- 
lonia. First came 
those of the north- 
ern empire of As- 
syria, whose period 
intervenes be- 
tween those of the 
first and second 
Babylonian em- 
pires. The mate- 
rial of these seals 
is very frequently 
serpentine, al- 
though the finer 
ones are of a milky (not often brown or 
yellow) chalcedony, or of carnelian. The 
green jasper or feldspar, the sienites, 
the shell and ivory, the lapis lazuli, 





Fig. 18.—Assyrian Seal. 


About 700 B.C. Collection of W. 
Ward. 
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which along open garment reaches to 
the feet. There are two favorite repre- 
sentations. One is that of the conflict of 
Bel and the Dragon (Fig. 17), of which J 
have before spoken, and which has its pe- 
culiar variations. The curved weapon 
carried by the god has become a veri- 
table round sickle, instead of being but 
slightly curved, as in all the old figures. 
or it is replaced by a bow; and the 
two combatants are much more minute- 
ly figured, and their wings, dress, and 
accessories are more defined. Perhaps 
the seals on which the winged god 
is represented as fighting an animal, 
or holding two animals, may belong to 
the same general thought. 

The other very 
frequent type, and 
one which is espe- 
cially found in the 
fine and large chal- 
cedony seals, rep- 
resents the sacred 
tree, with winged 
figures in worship, 
standing one on 

™| each side, the two 
“= figures being in- 
4. troduced for sym- 
metry (Fig. 19.). 
Above the tree is generally to be scca 
the winged disk, emblem of the supreme 
deity Assur. Occasionally the figure 
on either side of the sacred tree is not 


and the rock crystal, which were fre- — 


About 700 


7.—Bel Merodach Fighting the Dragon. 
B.C. Collection of W. H. Ward 


Fig. 1 


quent among early Babylonian seals, 
are very rare or are not found at all. 
None of them are reduced in size in 
the middle, and they are generally a 
little longer for their width. There is 
no difficulty in distinguishing them, as 
the dress of the figures is quite differ- 
ent, and consists of a short shirt over 


Fig 19.—Assyrian Seal. After Pinches. About 700 BC. 


winged, and may be even kneeling ; and, 
wher. it thus represents a man, what 
seems to be a stream, or cord, typifying 
divine influence or protection in answer 
to prayer, comes down from the deity 
and is grasped by the hand of the wor- 
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shipper. Generally, however, the winged 
tigure holds in one hand a “cone,” as it 
is called, and in the other a basket or pail. 


20,—Babylonian Seal. About 500 B.C. Collection of 
W. H. Ward. 





The origin of the myth of the sacred 
tree is very obscure. It is probably con- 
nected with the tree of life of Genesis. 


Fig. 21.— Seal of Darius. After Pinches. 

It is not unlikely that this sacred tree of 
life has relations with the production of 
early intoxicating liquors—used to pro- 
duce an inspired prophetic 
state. Sometimes this sacred 
tree, which is generally most 
conventionally represented, 
appears to resemble a palm, 
or, in a few cases—so Lenor- 
mant thinks —an_ asclepias. 
The palm was in constant use 
for obtaining a fermented liq- 
uor. But the sacred drink of 
the Hindu Vedas, the soma, 
came from an asclepias whose 
juice was expressed. It is 
possible that the object held 
in the hand is not a cone, but 
the similarly imbricated seed- 


vessel (with the outside skin removed) of 
This sacred tree is hardly 


an asclepias. 
found on the earlier Babylonian seals, 


unless it be on such cylinders as that 
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in which two figures are seen plucking 
fruit from a low palm-tree, as in that 
supposed to represent Adam and Eve. 
Equally the winged disk, so common in 
Egypt, is Assyrian and not Babylonian. 

After the Assyrian Empire fell Baby- 
lon rose to a higher power than ever be- 
fore, and an entirely new type of cylin- 
ders came into use, in shape patterned 
after the Assyrian, which continued well 
down into the period of the Persian 
domination. The materials have some- 
what changed. There are many very 
rude chalcedo- 
nies, and the finer 
ones are of lapis 
lazuli or of the 
exquisitely beau- 
tiful pearl-blue 
chalcedony called 
sapphirine. So 
characteristic is 
this sapphirine 
of this period that I am inclined to at- 
tribute an error to Menant, who makes 
one of the very ancient cylinders from 
Ur to be in this material. I see, how- 
ever, that De Clercq says it is in white 
agate. The more common representa- 
tion in these cylinders, which seldom 
show any great sense of art, is of a priest 
before one or two low square altars, on 
which are emblematic figures, such as a 
dog, a composite animal with the head 
of a goat and the body of a fish, and a 
crescent or a star surmounting an ir- 
regularly oval object not easy to identify 


Fig. 22.Persian Seal with Phe- 
nician Inscription, 


me le iy 


Fig. 23.—Armenian Seal. About 700 B.C. After Menant. 


(Fig. 20). These emblematic figures are 
such as are generally found on what are 
called “boundary stones,” and which 
seem to be meant to designate various 
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forms of protecting and avenging pow- 
ers. 

Contemporary with the later of these 
Babylonian seals are the Persian. They 
are easily distinguishable by their agree- 
ment with the figures of the times of the 
Achzemenian kings Darius and Xerxes, 
found on the monuments of Persepolis 
and other ancient Persian cities. By 
far the most common representation is 
that of the deity killing a lion or other 
animal, with a short sword, or with a 
bow. The hero now appears in the tur- 
reted square cap of Persia, and with the 
tunic plaited down in front so as to give 
the appearance of loose trousers. These 
two signs, or either of them alone, will 
generally distinguish Persian work. <A 
fine seal, Fig. 21, represents the king hunt- 
ing a lion under the protection of the su- 
preme god, and the inscription says: “I 
am Darius the great king.” Fig. 22 is ¢ 
beautiful carnelian cylinder, from my col- 
lection, marked as Persian by the trousers 
worn by two of the men, and remarka- 


Collection of W. H. Ward. 


Fig. 24.—Hittite Seal. 


ble for the head-dresses of the soldiers, 
which look something like Greek hel- 
mets. The inscription, however, is 
Phenician. 

From the region between the Upper Eu- 
phrates and Phenicia there comes a ser- 
ies of cylinders of a peculiar character, 
and which may represent a number of 
various nations. A fine one, Fig. 23, we 
know to be Armenian, because it bears, in 
the old cuneiform character, an inscrip- 
tion which declares that it belonged to 
an Armenian king who was contempo- 
rary with the Assyrian Empire. It rep- 
resents a hero holding an ostrich by the 
neck with each hand. There seems to 
be good reason to believe that many of 
these cylinders were made by that an- 
cient and long forgotten people, the Hit- 
tites, who fought both Egypt and As- 
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syria on equal terms, until crushed be- 
tween the two. Their seals are generally 
small and rudely cut with the drill, and 
not with the corundum point (Fig. 24). 
Animals’ heads, as that of the goat, are 
often found on them, as in the Hittit 
writing which has lately been discovered. 





Fig. 25.—Phenician Seal. Collection of W. H. Ward. 
Fishes, stars, crabs, dogs, the seven dots, 
a hand, and men with round hats are 
frequent designs. 

More interesting, and among the most 
exquisitely engraved of all the seals, are 
the Phenician, though they never show 
the artistic strength of the earliest Chal- 
dean. With these are connected those 
from Cyprus, of which the Metropoli- 
tan Museum has a good collection. The 
Phenician cylinders are often very much 
crowded with design, as if it were an 
object to fill up every available space. 
It is well known that the Phenician art 
was a composite of the Egyptian and 
Assyrian. Of these seals some are filled 
with animal-headed figures, taken from 
Egypt, while others seem to be chiefly 
of Assyrian style, as in Fig. 25, although 
the vulture is of Egyptian origin. 

In the time of the Assyrian Empire 
another, and much more convenient, 
form of seal began to come mto use, 
known as the cone. It was of chalce- 
dony or carnelian, and was pierced near 
the top for the string, or wire, while 
the base generally carried the figure of 
a worshipper before two or three col- 
umns, known as asheras. In the time 
of the Sassanian dynasty these, in turn, 
gave way to another form, much like a 
heavy ring, and the old cylinder seal 
ceased to be used. It took four thou- 
sand years for reform to overcome the 
persistent conservatism which clung to 
the shape of the clumsy bit of reed 
with which men first emerging intc 
civilization marked their belongings on 
a pat of clay. 
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GLIMPSES AT 
THE DIARIES OF GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


SOCIAL LIFE AND CHARACTER IN THE PARIS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


By Annie Cary Morris. 


FIRST PAPER. 


Tuat Gouverneur Morris, the Minister 
of the United States to France during 
the French Revolution, was one of the 
most voluminous and entertaining cor- 
respondents of his time has long been 
known to students of the lives of our 
early statesmen. 

To those of his descendants whose 
pleasure it has been to read the careful 
notes he kept of his own remarkable 
experience, it has seemed that some day 
his countrymen should share the privi- 
lege, and see through his eyes the old 
world of which he wrote so apprecia- 
tively and with so much of personal in- 
terest. 

Some fifty years ago Mr. Jared Sparks 
had possession of some of these papers, 
and while he undoubtedly extracted from 
them much that was important on politi- 
cal matters, especially connected with 
the American correspondence—which he 
incorporated into a ‘“ Life” made on the 
model of his other biographies of the fa- 
thers of the Republic, and now chiefly 


relegated to the top shelves of libraries— 
yet he managed, with masterly ingenuity, 
so to leave out the human element in 
what he used, and saw so short a dis- 
tance into the great collection, that he 
gave hardly a glimpse of what it really is. 

What has already been published of 
this interesting material has often in- 
duced those who have mentioned Mr. 
Morris to express the wish that a full- 
er knowledge of it might be accorded. 
And although many applications have 
been made to allow its examination, 
nothing has ever appeared to give a 
true idea of its nature. 

Who would think, from the few quo- 
tations Mr. Sparks made from a diary, 
that there is a great journal extending 
over years of the most eventful period 
in history, recording events in which 
Mr. Morris personally acted ; minutely 
putting before us the daily life of men 
and women whom he knew, and whose 
actions and thoughts he has vividly 
pictured, making them so wonderfully 
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alive that, to those who have read it, it 
makes the men and women of those 
years real, eager participants in what 
all other reading had left merely in a 
far-off historical world? The present 
paper can give little more than glimpses 
of this narrative; but a fuller account 
of it and its unpublished portions has 
been for some time in preparation. 

Mr. Morris had nearly reached middle 
lite before his journey to Europe was 
made; and felt and said that he was 
“weary with public work.” He had in- 
deed accomplished a full life’s task dur- 
ing the Revolutionary struggle, when he 
was forced into the front rank among 
men of twice his years—taking part in 
the most stirring events, and winning 
honors for himself at the earliest pos- 
sible age. 

He speaks of having “led the most 
laborious life which can be imagined ” 
while a member of Congress and chair- 
man of the standing committees, at 
the same time being obliged occasionally 
to labor in the law—his profession—to 
augment an insufficient salary ; and al- 
though not in active military life, he 
shared Washington’s privations at Val- 
ley Forge, during a bitter cold winter, 
when, in co-operation with him, he was 
intrusted with the responsible task of 
feeding and clothing the army, then in 
need of almost every comfort. 

His labors with the makers of the 
Constitution, and in the many responsi- 
ble positions in which he was placed, 
are matters of history. They were but 
poorly rewarded by attacks, untrue, but 
none the less cruel; statements that he 
was aiding the enemy through letters to 
his mother, then inside the British lines. 
As a matter of fact, for seven years he 
never saw his mother or his home, and 
during that time held little communica- 
tion with her. 

When quite a boy he had ardently 
desired to go to Europe—“ To rub off,” 
as he said, “in the gay circles of foreign 
life, a few of those many barbarisms 
which characterize a provincial educa- 
tion.” But becoming deeply absorbed 
in affairs of so much importance at 
home, the wish was dismissed for the 
present, and the plan indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The 


circumstances which finally 
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brought it about, were in the begin- 
ning purely personal. Complications 
arose, toward the end of 1788, in the 
commercial schemes of his friend Rob- 
ert Morris, which made it necessary 
for him to go to France ; and, accord- 
ingly, in the ship Henrietta he made 
a stormy crossing of the Atlantic, and 
reached Paris in February, “at the mo- 
ment,” he writes to a friend, “ when the 
most important scene acted for many 
years on the European theatre was about 
to be displayed.” 

* Horace tells us,” he says, in a letter 
to De Moustier, French Ambassador at 
New York, “that in crossing the seas 
we change our climate, not our souls. 
But I can say what he could not, that 
I find on this side of the Atlantic a 
strong resemblance to what Ileft on the 
other—a nation which exists in hopes, 
prospects, and expectations.” 

At once deeply interested in the 
struggle commencing in France, and 
seeing with a peculiarly clear sight the 
dangers into which the nation was drift- 
ing, he soon became rather an oracle in 
the society in which he moved. “Vous 
dites toujours les choses extraordinaires, 
qui se réalisent,” said the Marquis de la 
Luzerne to him, with a slight tone of ex- 
asperation in his voice, restive under the 
many prophecies Morris had made which 
had been realized. 

It was the strangest possible employ- 
ment Mr. Morris found, as it were, al- 
ready arranged for him, a republican, as 
he says, “but just emerged from that 
assembly which had formed one of the 
most republican of all republican con- 
stitutions, to preach incessantly respect 
for the prince, attention to the rights of 
the nobles, and, above all, moderation.” 

Writing to a friend of this, he says: 
“You will say this is none of my business ; 
but I consider France the natural ally of 
my country, and I love her, and believe 
the king to be an honest and a good 
man, and that he earnestly desires the 
felicity of his people.” 

He was considered too much of an 
aristocrat in the republican salon of 
Madame la Comtesse de Tess¢, “ where 
republicans of the first feather met” 
and aired their extreme ideas; and it 
amused him to learn that his views were 
too moderate for that company, and that 
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Madame de Lafayette openly expressed 
her disapproval of his sentiments. Com- 
menting on the beliefs of the comtesse, 
he says: “She is a very sensible woman, 
but has formed her ideas of government 
in a manner not suited, I think, either 
to the situation, the circumstances, or 
the disposition of France.” 

Though not at all agreeing with Ma- 
dame de Tess‘, he was very much her 
friend, and could not but sympathize 
with the vivid, absorbing interest she 
took in the trials of her country. With 
a feeble strength and weak nerves to 
struggle against, but with a soul illu- 
minated by hope, she worked, on dit, 
for twenty years over a constitution for 
France, and would willingly have given 
the last drop of her blood could she 
have seen it successful. Full of hope 
that all would be well when the repre- 
sentatives should meet, she opened her 
doors to the members of the Assemblée 
Nationale and made many compliments 
to Bailly. 

After the convulsions of July, and the 
mad doings of August, it is almost pa- 
thetic to find her forced to moderate 
her views, to lose faith in her cause. 
“T find Madame de Tessé is become a 
convert to my principles. We have a 
gay conversation of some minutes on 
their affairs, in which I mingle sound 
maxims of government with that piquant 
légereté which this nation delights in. 
She insists that I dine with her at Ver- 
sailles the next time I am there. We 
are vastly gracious, and all at once, in a 
serious tone, ‘Mais attendez, madame, 
est-ce que je suis trop aristocrat?’ To 
which she answers, with a smile of gentle 
humility, ‘Oh! mon dieu, non !’” 

It was not long after his arrival in 
Paris before invitations for dinners, sup- 
pers, breakfasts, and drives flowed in 
upon Mr. Morris, and he became a wel- 
come guest in many salons. Nor were 
these seductive court ladies slow to 
flatter, and initiate him into the mysteries 
of the coquetry they so well knew how 
to practise. 

“ Madame de Ségur tells me,” he says, 
“that she was afraid I might not arrive 
before she left the room—following her 
words with the look, manner, and tone 
of voice perfectly in unison with the 
sentiment.” While admitting “that a 
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pleasing error might not be preferable 
to a disagreeable truth,” he was a little 
wary of their blandishments, though 
thoroughly enjoying their esprit. 

The first decided chill he experienced 
was upon his introduction into ministe- 
rial circles at Versailles ; and an intev- 
view with the Count de Caluzem, “ who 
receives me,” he says, “with a degree of 
hauteur I never before experienced,” 
led him to say that he felt convinced he 
was “not formed to succeed at court.” 
The count, however, finding that he 
brought letters from his brother, the 
marquis, “softened his features and 
manner into affability,” and Mr. Morris 
kindly attributed “to the gout in on: 
foot the blame of the precedent looks.” 

Mindful of the frigidity of the minis- 
terial atmosphere, and uncertain of the 
reception he might receive from royalty, 
he was on his guard when, in Madame 
de Chastellux’s salon, he met the Duch- 
ess of Orleans, and being presented to 
her, was informed by his hostess “that 
her royal highness had the goodness to 
permit of my reception.” Somewhat in- 
clined to be satirical, he adds, “in the 
course of the visit her royal highness has 
the condescension to speak to one who 
is only a human being.” 

After he learned to know the duchess 
well, he found how truly kind she was; 
and no one of his many friends in Paris 
was more sincere than she proved her- 
self to be. Perhaps, not unnaturally, 
he was uncertain at first how to under- 
stand her overtures, and exceedingly 
skeptical as to what she might mean 
by the repeated messages, gracious and 
kind, which she constantly left for him 
with Madame de Chastellux, her friend 
and lady in waiting. It must rather 
have astonished him to be told that 
“the duchess had observed, on not see- 
ing me in Madame de Chastellux’s draw- 
ing-room for some time, that she should 
visit me chez madame la marquise this 
evening.” And not knowing to what to 
attribute this graciousness, he “put it 
all down to a badinage—which I begin 
to comprehend—and there is nothing in 
it to flatter my vanity. Tant mieux.” 
He assured the marchioness of his ven- 
eration for her royal highness—“ In 
which,” he tells her, “there is much 
more of sincerity than a person of her 
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rank has a right to expect ;” but wished 
to know what would be a proper conduct 
should he meet her highness anywhere 
else. 

“My present opinion is,” he says, 
“that it would be proper not to know 
her. That although in my interior I 
have a great indifference for the advan- 
tages of birth, and only respect in her 
royal highness the virtues she possesses, 
yet I find myself bound to comply exteri- 
orly with the feelings and prejudices of 
those among whom I find myself.” 

“Madame de Chastellux assures me,” 
he says, “that the princess would recog- 
nize me anywhere that I met her.” 

Meeting her constantly, he soon learned 
to trust her and sympathize with her 
in her trials with the duke; and dis- 
covered that she was weary at heart and 
not happy—that she had the “besoin 
d’étre aimée.” He says of her: “She 
is handsome and charming enough to 
punish the duke for his irregularities, 
and it is very hard that a heart so 
good should be doomed to suffer so 
much.” 

Her affection for the duke seemed 
still to be alive; for when he was sent 
on a mission to England—more par- 
ticularly for the purpose of freeing the 
country of his revolutionary presence— 
Mr. Morris, going to make tea for her 
royal highness, an occupation he very 
frequently indulged in, found her much 
affected by the news that her husband 
had been stopped at Boulogne. “She is 
so very solicitous,” he says, “to know the 
truth, that I go to Monsieur de Lafayette 
to inquire it. Returning to tell her the 
news, the poor duchess was penetrated 
with gratitude for this slight attempt 
to serve her, and when I take my leave 
she follows me out to express again her 
thankfulness—poor lady!” 

The Duchess was particularly anxious 
that Mr. Morris should be interested 
in her son, Monsieur de Beaujolais, and 
brought him to Madame de Chastellux, 
“on purpose to see me,” he says. “I 
find him an interesting boy—‘enjoué et 
empressé,” I kiss him several times, 
which he returns with eagerness. He 
will make a pleasant fellow, some ten or 
twelve years hence, for the petites mai- 
tresses of that day.” Making an apology 
for the duke, he begged the duchess to 
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“breed Monsieur de- Beaujolais to busi- 
ness ; because that later, having enjoyed 
all which rank and fortune can give him, 
he will be unhappy from not knowing 
what to do with himself.” 

Monsieur de Beaujolais, as the Che- 
valier d’Orléans, exiled, alone in Amer- 
ica, forced to support himself by 
teaching, may have wished that his 
mother had followed this advice. Af- 
ter the days of the terror, Mr. Morris 
was able very substantially to help the 
duchess and her son, who was destined 
to become Louis Philippe, the Citizen 
King of France. And that this inti- 
macy, formed rather reluctantly, lasted 
through many vicissitudes, until the in- 
evitable severer of all friendships came 
to each and all, is proved, most grate- 
fully to Mr. Morris’s descendants who 
are interested in the recognition of his 
kind deeds to the unfortunate exiles of 
the French Revolution, by a letter writ- 
ten to him by the Chevalier d’Orléans on 
his return to France after his weary ex- 
ile in this country. “TI have,” he writes, 


“very grateful remembrances of your 
kindnesses to me ; they will live always 


in my heart, notwithstanding the dis- 
tance between us and the likelihood that 
we shall never see one another again. 
Mademoiselle de Pineux and Madame 
de Foucault are staying with Monsieur 
La Ray, at Chaumont. We derive in 
speaking of you a pleasure only dimin- 
ished by the thought of this absolute 
separation. Monsieur Le Ray dispenses 
the hospitalities of his chdteau with the 
same grace that you display in dispen- 
sing yours at Morrisania, and that is to 
say in a-manner that leaves nothing to 
be desired. I shall feel always, my dear 
friend, very great satisfaction at hearing 
news from you, and to know that you 
are happy and contented. You can, 
with health, wait with patience your 
end. As for me, I know no end to my 
attachment for you.—D’Orl¢ans.” 

It would be difficult to get a better 
glimpse into the daily life of those grandes 
dames and gentlemen of the court of 
Louis XVI. than from a description Mr. 
Morris gives of a day spent at Raincy 
with the Duchess of Orleans and her 
friends. After the déjeuner 4 la four- 
chette had been disposed of, the guests 
adjourned to mass in the chapel—in no 
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very fitting spirit for their devotions, it 
may be remarked. Possibly it was not 
their intention to say their prayers, for 
they took their position in the tribune, 
and from there watched the devotions of 
villagers and domestics on their knees 
below. This devotion by proxy failing in 
attraction, these grand folk, Mr. Morris 
says, began “amusing themselves by a 
number of little tricks played off by 
Monsieur de Ségur and Monsieur de 
Cubiéres, with a candle, which is put 
into the pockets of different gentlemen— 
the bishop, who is here, among the rest 
—and while the others are engaged, to 
the great amusement of the spectators. 
Immoderate laughter is the consequence. 
The duchess preserves as much gravity 
as she can, but how extremely edifying 
for Madame de Chastellux, saying her 
prayers below, and what an example for 
the villagers and domestics! A long 
walk followed these religious exercises, 
and then we get into a bateau, and the 
gentlemen row the ladies, and the heat 
being great, this is by no means a cool 
operation.” “I am inflamed,” says Mr. 
Morris, “even to fever heat, by the 
walk and exercise.” 

At dinner, which was served at five 
o’clock, the conversation was frivolous, 
if nothing worse. ‘Madame de St. Si- 
mon is the subject of an epitaph by the 
Vicomte de Ségur,” the purport of which 
is very much against her character. 
“This is tres fortement prononcé, she de- 
fends herself, and attacks him on the 
folly of his pursuits. While we are din- 
ing a number of persons surround the 
windows ; doubtless from a high idea of 
the company, to whom they are obliged 
to look up at an awful distance. O, 
did they but know how trivial the con- 
versation, how very trivial the characters, 
their respect would soon be changed to 
an emotion extremely different !” 

The vicomte’s epitaph is not recorded, 
being “ not too delicate ;” but Mr. Morris 
jots down his, on the vicomte, and apolo- 
gizes for it as “wretched doggerel, hav- 
ing the single merit of having been 
written in the moment, as a pelit ven- 
geance for Madame de St. Simon.” 


‘* Here lies a merry, wicked wight, 
Who spent in mirchief all his life ; 
And lest the worla should do him right, 
Determined not to take a wife.” 
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Great applause greeted the lines—all 
the company rejoicing that this tyrant, 
this “ Lovelace ” of his day, was “ galled,” 
Madame de Warsi, “ who,” he says, “is a 
very beautiful and accomplished wom- 
an,” entreats to be allowed to see the 
verse, “because she understands Eng- 
lish only by the eye, having learned to 
read, not speak it. I am assailed in 
Madame d’Espanchalle’s salon, at Paris, 
for the copy of the lines, and solicited 
by Madame de Boursac to repeat 
them.” Madame de Warsi, who is of 
the party, tells him that she remembers 
them, and, “ to convince me, sets about 
writing them from memory, and con- 
vinces both herself and me that she can- 
not. I take the pencil, and, by way of 
putting an end to the clamor for the 
wretched lines, I write for her.” 


‘6 To one like you, divinely fair, 
Of nothing but yourself Ill write, 
Nor will I own another care, 
Than what may give to you delight ; 
If that delight I might convey, 
At every gentle, kind caress, 
I'd own the force of beauty’s sway, 
And you, what blessing tis to bless.” 


It was not long before Mr. Morris 
entered fully into the spirit of and 
thoroughly enjoyed his intercourse with 
this gay, unceremonious society. What 
a really true hospitality there was when 
friends suggested themselves as guests 
at dinner, or dropping in by chance al- 
ways found a chair ready at the ample 
table, or sometimes even brought an 
addition to the dinner from the nearest 
restaurant ! 

Particularly agreeable must have been 
the quaint fashion among the ladies of 
receiving their. friends into the privacy 
of boudoir and bedroom, no matter what 
might be their occupation at the mo- 
ment. Often the question, “ Monsieur 
Morris, me permettra de faire ma toil- 
ette?” was asked, in the gentlest tones, 
and with all the easy grace of manner 
alone belonging to a Frenchwoman. 
And the different processes of this im- 
portant work, Mr. Morris says, “ were 
carried on with an entire and astonish- 
ing regard to modesty.” 

The charm of this easy society in Paris 
he brought strongly into contrast when 
he found himself on one of his journeys 
to England in a London drawing-room, 
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“where,” he says, “the arrangement 
of the company is stiff and formal— 
the ladies all ranged in battalia on one 
side of the room.” And he moralizes 
over the difficulty, at the first aspect at 
least, there appeared to be in ever bring- 
ing people together. ‘ Though, I sup- 
pose,” he says, “ there must be & way in 
this as in other countries ;” and he ob- 
served to the Honorable Mrs. Damer, 
“the statuary,” apropos of this want of 
ease in the English society, “that the 
French, having no liberty in their gov- 
ernment, have compensated to them- 
selves that misfortune by bestowing a 
great deal upon society. But that I 
fear in England it is all confined to the 
House of Commons.” 

Through his many projects, financial 
and otherwise, Mr. Morris was brought 
into contact with the heads of some of 
the oldest banking-houses in France, 
and through them he got an insight 
into different ranks of society. With 
the Messieurs Lecouteulx he had many 
dealings. Theirs was an exceedingly 
old and respectable firm ; and their an- 
cestors, with a certain pride in the name 
and fortune they had made for them- 
selves, refused a title from Louis XIV., 
preferring the honor of their position, 
as it was, to that of possessing a recent 
patent of nobility. 

Rather a different picture from that 
of the doings of the great world at 
Rainey does Mr. Morris give of a visit 
to the home of Monsieur Lecouteulx at 
Leuinnes. 

“The house, a fine old chdteau,” he 
says, “had formerly belonged to a 
prince of Conti ;” was “ built in the old 
style, but tolerably convenient,” and 
“the situation delicious.” “We drive 
to the aqueduct of Marly and ascend to 
the top. The view is exquisite—the 
Seine winding along through a valley 
highly cultivated ; innumerable villages. 
At a distance, the domes of Paris on one 
side; the Palace of St. Germain, very 
near, on the other. A vast forest behind, 
and the Palace of Marly in the front of 
it, embowered in a deep shade. The 
bells from a thousand steeples, at differ- 
ent distances, murmuring through the 
trees. How delicious! I stand this mo- 
ment on a vast monument of human 
pride, and behold every gradation, from 
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wretchedness to magnificence, in the scale 
of human existence.” Breakfast was 
served between ten and eleven, and then 
came a drive to the chateau of Marly. 
“The garden is truly royal,” he says, 
“and yet pleasing; the house toler- 
able; the furniture indifferent. We are 
told by the Swiss that they are prepar- 
ing.for his majesty’s reception.” 

It seems to bring the times of Louis 
Quinze, with the dissolute surroundings 
of his court, strangely near, to be con- 
fronted by “the Du Barry’ "—“ long 
passed the day of beauty,” to be sure, 
but there in the flesh. “ Returning 
from the pavilion of Madame du Barry, 
an exquisite temple, consecrated to the 
immortality of Louis XV., we see her,” 
Mr. Morris says, “accompanied by an 
old coxcomb, the prévét des Marchands. 
They bend their course toward the pa- 
vilion, perhaps to worship on those al- 
tars which the monarch raised.” 

What scenes the mention of this 
woman’s name suggests: of the miser- 
able old king led by the low creature, 
perched on the arm of his chair at a 
council of state, playing monkey tricks, 
or making him chase her around the table 
after a packet of sealed letters, and then 
at last leaving the poor plague-stricken 
king to his fate ! 

The dinner-table talk was not as spicy 
as that at Raincy, “politics forming the 
principal topic.” Mr. Morris says he had 
along talk with the representatives of 
Normandy—their ideas and his coincid- 
ing, “we finally agree in our opinions.” 

The constant discussion of politics, 
now become the chief drawing-room 
topic, was excessively wearisome at 
times, and produced, he says, “ dissen- 
tions in private circles.” “Republicanism 
is absolutely a moral influenza, from 
which neither titles, places, nor even 
the diadem can guard the possessor.” 
He often speaks of being bored with 
the subject. “Tedious arguments made 
dull evenings,” he says, and “ vexed the 
ladies, because often the orators were so 
vehement that their gentle voices could 
not be heard.” “ They will have more of 
this,” he prophesies, “if the states gen- 
eral should really fix a constitution. Such 
an event would be particularly distress- 
ing to the women of this country, for 
they would be thereby deprived of their 
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share in the government; and hitherto 
they have exercised an authority almost 
unlimited, with no small pleasure to 
themselves, though not perhaps with 
the greatest advantage to the commu- 
nity.” 

When all eyes and hopes turned to- 
ward Versailles, on the day when the 
great procession of the tiers état was to 
take place, at six in the morning Mr. 
Morris joined the multitude hurrying 
there to take part in the ceremonial of 
that gala day. From the balcony of 
Madame de Flahaut’s house he saw the 
procession, which, he says, “is very mag- 
nificent, through a double row of tapes- 
try, though neither the king nor queen 
appear too well pleased.” 

“ Seeing only the woman in her maj- 
esty,” it seemed to him “unmanly to 
treat a woman with unkindness,” and he 
keenly felt for the queen in her morti- 
fication at the silent reception she met 
with, and in the repeated applause that 
greeted the Duke and Duchess of Or- 
leans. ‘How cruelly hurt she was is 
shown,” Mr. Morris says, “in a lively 
conversation with the Duchess of Or- 
leans, her lady in waiting, and a friend 
to whom she was sincerely attached.” 
Poor queen! her wound was deep and 
her temper not a little ruffled, when she 
could speak so sharply to the gentle 
duchess: “Madame, il y a une demi- 
heure que je vous attends chez moi.” 

“Madame, en vous attendant ici (at 
the church of Notre Dame)*j’ai ob¢i a 
Yordre qu’on m’a envoyé de la part du 
Roi.” 

“Eh bien, madame, je n’ai point de 
place pour vous, comme vous n’¢tes 
pas venue.” 

“C’est juste, madame, aussi j’ai des 
voitures 4 moi qui m’attendent.” 

From his “cramped situation in the 
hall,” where the king met and welcomed 
the states general with all pomp and 
splendor, Mr. Morris heard the king read 
his speech “ with all the jierté which can 
be expected from the blood of the Bour- 
bons. Tears start to my eyes in. spite 
of myself at the acclamations so warm, 
and of such lively affection.” He saw 
Marie Antoinette weep, unrecognized 
by the crowd, and “no voice raised 
to wish her well. I would certainly 
raise mine if I were a Frenchman,” he 
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says, all the chivalry of his nature 
aroused by the sight of her distress, and 
the prolonged, ominous silence. “But 
I have no right to express a sentiment, 
and in vain solicit those who are near 
me to do it.” It was with a feeling of 
heartfelt satisfaction that he heard the 
first shout of “ Vive la Reine!” which, 
once begun, was three times repeated, 
growing louder as a lower courtesy in- 
creased the excitement. 

One of the pleasantest salons of 
which Mr. Morris became an habitué was 
that of Madame de Flahaut, the friend 
of the Bishop of Autun, better known 
as Talleyrand, and of Montesquieu—a 
writer of romances, a very clever woman, 
“who,” he says, “shows a precision and 
justness of thought very uncommon in 
either sex.” That she spoke English 
may have been one of the first attrac- 
tions. 

“She is a pleasing woman; and if I 
might judge from appearances, not a 
sworn enemy to intrigue,” was his com- 
ment, when he first met her at Versailles. 
And he was not mistaken; her talent 
for intrigue made her an exceedingly 
interesting woman to watch. Very liée 
with the court and government through 
her friend, the Bishop of Autun, and 
her brother-in-law, D’Angiviliers, direc- 
tor-general of the navy, she was kept 
informed of all the doings at Versailles. 
Mr. Morris found in her an apprecia- 
tive, willing listener, and a ready helper 
in his schemes, which he generally sub- 
mitted to her judgment. In return she 
let him into many state secrets, so that 
he was posted in what was going on in 
government circles before the public 
knew their intentions. 

“Through Madame de Flahaut came 
a request,” he says, “that I should go to 
Versailles and consult with the commit- 
tee who are to report on a constitution : 
she is charged by one of them to ask 
the favor.” So madame and he set about 
“making a translation of some thoughts 
respecting «a constitution for this coun- 
try which I threw together yesterday.” 
“Madame has been intrusted with a 
secret,” he says, later, “which will 
give great consolation to the king, and 
may make him easy, as it is of the last 
importance to France. I am commis- 


sioned by her to see Lafayette, and beg 
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him to take measures to set the king at 
ease on the strength of this secret.” 

He found madame at her toilette one 
morning, with her dentist in attendance, 
and submitted to her a project respect- 
ing the debt. She, in return, confided 
to him the Bishop of Autun’s plan on 
the same subject, and expressed the 
wish that he and the bishop should 
have an interview with Montesquieu, 
who she had reason to “think would 
be made minister of the marine.” 
This interview she will “endeavor to 
arrange.” ‘Continuing on that,” Mr. 
Morris says, “we arrange a ministry, and 
dispose of several persons—Mirabeau to 
eo to Constantinople, Biron to London. 
I tell her that this last is wrong, as he 
does not possess the needful talents ; 
but she says he must be sent away, be- 
cause without talents he can influence, 
in some degree, the proposed chief, and 
a good secretary will supply the want 
in London.” “After discussing many 
points, ‘Enfin,’ she says, ‘mon ami, vous 
et moi nous gouvernerons la France.’ 
It is an odd combination, but the king- 
dom is actually in much worse hands. 
She tells me,” he continues, “that she 
has conveyed to Montesquieu an ex- 
pression of mine, which, by the manner 
of relating, is turned into an elegant 
compliment; and if he is brought ‘into 
the ministry, she says I may boldly visit 
him, with the certainty of a good re- 
ception. That he may do valuable busi- 
ness, in which, as in other objects where 
she may be useful, she is to participate.” 

Monsieur de Flahaut having gone to 
Spain, madame found much consolation 
in giving “excellent dinners, where the 
conversation was always extremely gay.” 
Numerous were the schemes started and 
discussed over this well-appointed table 
and in her salon. Often it was a partie 
carrée, consisting of Talleyrand, Montes- 
quieu, Morris, and the fair hostess, per- 
haps the most infatuated schemer of 
them all, bent on getting her friends 
into the ministry, and on increasing 
her income by their help. ‘Madame 
tells the bishop and me,” Mr. Morris 
says, “that if he is made minister we 
must make a million for her.” 

Long evenings were absorbed in dis- 
cussing with Talleyrand the important 
question of the finances. ‘I find,” says 
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Morris, “that he has many just ideas on 
the subject, but I tell him that he must 
get men about him who understand and 
love work. He appreciates the fact that 
there are very few of the kind of men 
needed, but is not willing to acknowl- 
edge that he does not love work him- 
self.” 

The bishop, having prepared his 
speech on the finances, arranged to 
meet Mr. Morris at Madame de Fla- 
haut’s, “to consider the discourse, and 
he asks my advice as to whether he had 
better speak atall.” “I advise him,” 
Mr. Morris says, “to speak. Urge him 
to treat the caisse d’escompte with great 
tenderness. To blame the administra- 
tors, as such, for their imprudence in 
lending the government more than their 
capital ; but excuse them, at the same 
time, as citizens, for their patriotism. I 
beg him to criticise Monsieur Neckers’ 
plan very lightly, if it is likely to fall, but 
if he thinks it will be adopted, very se- 
verely ; and to deal much in predictions 
as to the fatal effects of paper money, 
the stock-jobbing which must ensue, 
and the prostration of morals arising 
from that cause.” 

All this sound advice was wasted. 
When it was too late, the bishop 
told Mr. Morris that he saw the mis- 
take he had made in not following his 
advice. ‘For he is blamed,” says Mor- 
ris, “ particularly for those things which 
Thad advised him to alter.” ‘The bish- 
op has something of the orator about 
him,” Mr. Morris goes on to say, “ but 
the attachment to our literary produc- 
tions is by no means suitable to a minis- 
ter—to sacrifice great objects for the 
sake of small ones is an inverse ratio of 
moral proportion.” 

The constant appeal to his opinion 
and desire for his advice, in most im- 
portant affairs, shows with what confi- 
dence he had inspired these men, striv- 
ing, as they were, for some way out of 
their difficulties. His advice and assist- 
ance were always freely and helpfully 
given, and his time was very much occu- 
pied with public affairs. As matters grew 
worse in Paris, no one of the lookers-on 
took a more living interest—and from 
a sincere love for France, which he often 
expressed. Willing to work for her, he 
labored over estimates for Necker and 
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Lafayette for the purchase of food, when 
provisioning the army, and indeed Paris 
itself, became a problem. He realized 
so strongly “that the evils they were 
suffering arose from their own folly,” 
and that a strong hand was needed to 
help them out of their troubles, that he 
said to Clermont-Tonnerre, meeting him 
one day in Madame de Stail’s salon, “ Al- 
though I have abandoned public life, I 
hope forever, if anything could prompt 
a wish for a return, it would be the 
pleasure of restoring order to this coun- 
try.” 

His interest was well known among 
his friends, and his clear common-sense 
view of affairs gave them a certain cour- 
age ; and often, he says, he was able to 
“animate their conversation with a gay- 
ety they sadly needed.” It was less in 
jest than earnest that Madame de Chas- 
tellux told him that she would make her 
don patriotique, by “presenting me to 
the king for one of his ministers. I 
laugh at the jest, and the more so as it 
accords with an observation made by 
Cantellux to the same effect, which I 
considered as bordering on persiflage 
at least, and answered accordingly.” 

He gave free scope to his ideas, on 
occasions when he hoped they might be 
of use, and spared no pains, even at the 
risk of losing his friendship, to put 
plainly before Lafayette the dangers 
into which he and his army were drift- 
ing—the one from the “besoin de 
briller,” the other from want of disci- 
pline. He urged upon him the neces- 
sity to “immediately discipline his troops 
and make himself obeyed. This nation 
is used to be governed, and must be 
governed; and I tell him that if he ex- 
pects to lead them by their affections, 
he will be the dupe.” 

Estimating Lafayette, however, at his 
true worth, he expected little from him. 
“T have known my friend Lafayette,” 
he says, “‘now for many years, and can 
estimate at the just value both his 
words and actions. He means ill to no 
one, but he is yery much below the busi- 
ness he has undertaken ; and if the sea 
runs high, he will he unable to hold the 
helm.” Me 

All the latest news\from Versailles, 
the last bit of town ox court gossip, 
quickly found its way t Madame de 
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Flahaut’s boudoir, or bedroom, where 
were generally one or more of her 
intimes, ready for any excitement—an 
agreeable scandal, news of a disastrous 
riot in the Faubourg St. Antoine, or 
the latest rumor as to who the next set 
of ministers might be. 

It was here that Mr. Morris heard the 
latest particulars of the terrible October 
night, when royalty, as by a miracle, 
escaped, with just life enough to be 
brought to Paris in procession, sad and 
almost desperate, to be put into the des- 
olate chambers of the Tuileries ; heard 
that the queen, seeing into the future, 
“had said that she would never leave 
Paris ”—“a sad presage,” he says, “of 
what is too likely.” 

It seems quite possible, even at this 
distance of time, to feel the intense ex- 
citement of the moment, as one realizes 
that Mr. Morris saw the heads of the 
gardes du corps brought into Paris, and 
learned from persons who had been at 
Versailles during that miserable night 
of how the “queen was obliged to fly 
from her bed in her shift and petticoat, 
with her stockings in her hand, to the 
king’s chamber for protection, being pur- 
sued by the Poissardes.” So vivid is his 
description of the “tumult” and excite- 
ment, that it is not difficult to share his 
feelings of fatigue and disgust of such 
atrocities. “Being heartily tired of my- 
self,” he says, “and of everything about 
me, I go home with one consolation, that 
being very sleepy, I shall in that oblivion 
lose a thousand disagreeable thoughts.” 
His short entry of the condition of the 
weather, “‘ which,” he says, “has been all 
day raining, and I believe (at sea) a 
high gale, if not a storm,” makes the 
picture all the more vivid ; and he fin- 
ishes with the comparison, that man 
turbulent, like the elements, disorders 
the moral world, but it is action which 
supports life. 

It is shocking enough to read what 
history tells of the tragedy of October 
5th. What must it have been to have 
lived so near to it? to have seen Lafay- 
ette weak when he should have been 
strong—“ marched,” Mr. Morris says, 
“by compulsion, guarded by his own 
troops? Dreadful situation—obliged 
to do what he abhors, or suffer an 
ignominious death, with the certainty 
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that the sacrifice of his life will not 
prevent the mischief.” “And what an 
unfortunate prince! the victim of his 
own weakness, and in the hands of those 
who are not to be relied on even for 
pity. What a dreadful lesson it is for 
man that an absolute prince cannot with 
safety be indulgent! The troubles of 
this country are begun, but as to the 
en it is not easy to foresee it.” 

Movement was everywhere ; hundreds 
in terrible alarm, fleeing for their lives ; 
homes broken up, family ties severed ; 
no one safe; disorder in every place. 
No wonder Mr. Morris expressed him- 
self as “weary and disgusted with 
everything in France.” 

Madame de Flahaut and the inhabi- 
tants of the Louvre were in great dis- 
tress. “The national assembly is to 
come to Paris,” she tells Mr. Morris, 
“and it is supposed the families in the 
Louvre will be dénichées.” Madame, in 
fear and confusion, declares she will go 
offon Monday. ‘“ At supper this night,” 
he says, “the company is reduced al- 
most to a téte-d-téte ; the guests all de- 
cline from the public confusion.” Mr. 
Morris was horrified to learn that in the 
district of St. Roch the despatches to the 
ministers were opened, and read to the 
blackguards, to see if they contained 
anything against the nation. 

His feeling of “being heartily out of 
humor with everything in France” was 
not lessened by finding Lafayette at 
this crisis in conference with Clermont- 
Tonnerre, whom he knew to be a “ man 
of moderate abilities,” and a “man of 
duplicity besides,” and Madame de La- 
fayette with Monsieur de Staél and Mon- 
sieur de Simiane, his friend, in commit- 
tee in the salon. ‘This is all petit,” is 
his comment. With avery good knowl- 
edge of the men of affairs at this impor- 
tant moment, he might have been of 
much service to Lafayette in the ar- 
rangement of a new ministry, which, he 
told him, should be “composed of men 
of talent and firmness. And for the 
rest it is no matter,” had not the ambi- 
tion to be in all-places at once so strong- 
ly possessed Lafayette. “T tell him 
plainly,” Mr. Morris says, “that he can- 
not act both as minister and soldier; 
still less as minister of every depart- 
ment.” 
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Having some confidence in Talley- 
rand’s knowledge of finance, Mr. Morris 
proposed him to Lafayette for that posi- 
tion, and controverted his objections 
to him as a “bad man, and false.” “I 
assure him,” he says, “that in taking the 
bishop [Talleyrand] he gets Mirabeau, 
and as my information is the best, he is 
thrown into the style of a man greatly 
deceived. I tell him further the idea of 
the bishop’s, that the king should im- 
mediately have given him a blue ribbon.” 

Knowing so well how to touch Lafay- 
ette’s vanity, he must have enjoyed see- 
ing this suggestion work. The effect 
was what he expected it to be, for he 
says: “This goes farther toward con- 
vincing him that he is an honest man 
than many good actions. I tell him 
that the coalition I propose will drive 
Necker away by the very populace which 
now support him; Necker is already 
frightened, and sick of the business he is 
engaged in.” 

Mr. Morris strongly opposed Lafay- 
ette’s wish to bring Mirabeau into the 
ministry, on the ground that “a man so 
profligate would disgrace any adminis- 
tration, and that one who has so little 
principle ought not to be trusted.” He 
warned Lafayette against Mirabeau, and 
considered that he had made a great 
blunder when he opened his plans to 
him, for he says: “If he employs him it 
will be disgraceful, and if he neglects 
him it will be dangerous.” Mirabeau’s 
strength, Mr. Morris said, lay in “ oppo- 
sition, where he would always be power- 
ful,” he thought; “but that he would 
never be great in administration.” 

Commenting on Mirabeau’s motion on 
finance, he says: “ Mirabeau shows very 
truly, in his motion, the dreadful situa- 
tion of credit in this country ; but he is 
not so successful in applying a remedy 
as in disclosing the disease.” He al- 
ways expressed the belief that Mira- 
beau’s “ understanding was impaired by 
the perversion of his heart, and that 
a sound mind cannot exist where the 
morals are unsound.” Reviewing Mira- 
beau’s character, after his death, Mr. 
Morris says: “Vices, both degrading 
and detestable, marked this extraordi- 
nary being. I have seen this man, in 
the short space of two years, hissed, 
honored, hated, and mourned. Enthu- 
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siasm has just now presented him gi- 
gantic ; time and reflection will shrink 
that stature.” Mr. Morris was restive 
under Lafayette’s conceit and the gen- 
eral smallness of his motives. “I am 
vexed,” he says, “to find that by little- 
ness the little are to be placed where 
greatness alone can fill the seat. La- 
fayette keeps Necker, whose talents he 
despises, because Necker is honest and 
he can trust him ; as if it were possible 
to trust a timid man in arduous circum- 
stances.” 

Asa pleasant offset to mornings of la- 
bor among innumerable projects of his 
own, and many calls on time, patience, 
and brain from people wanting aid in all 
kinds of schemes, there was generally 
an agreeable afternoon and evening to 
look forward to—perhaps at the Louvre, 
where Madame de Flahaut might enter- 
tain him with the last bit of town gossip, 
or, being in a less cheerful mood, would 
tell him of how “the king’s dentist fell 
dead at his feet this morning, the poor 
king exclaiming that he was devoted to 
experience every kind of misfortune ;” 
of his thought for the queen, sending 


her physician, Vicq-d’azir, to break the 
news to her, lest she, being ill, might 
suffer from the shock ; or, perhaps, he 


was to make tea for the charming 
duchess, or to dine with her, and have 
“a pleasant, light conversation with her 
royal highness, and discuss the merits 
of her picture, just painted for the 
Salon.” 

Always ready with a pretty speech, 
“T tell her royal highness,” he says, “ Ma- 
dame, ce portrait-la n’a qu’un défaut a 
mes yeux.” “Et quel est donc ce 
défaut?” “C’est qu'il ne m’appartient 
pas, madame.” 

What a boon the light-heartedness 
they were born with must have been 
to these people, living in the midst of 
moral earthquakes and terrible explo- 
sions! They were frivolous; very much 
occupied falling in love with each other’s 
wives and husbands, but who does not 
admire their courage ? 

Strangely inconsistent they were, but 
no one of the many women of this so- 
ciety seems more strikingly so than 
Madame de Statél—capable of the great- 
est things, she stooped to the smallest. 

Taken by the Maréchal de Castries to 


dine with the Neckers, soon after his ar- 
rival at Paris, Mr. Morris saw Madame 
de Staél for the first time, in her father’s 
salon ; but he only mentions her as be- 
ing there, and “that she seems to be a 
woman of sense, and somewhat mas- 
culine in her character, but has very 
much the appearance of a chamber- 
maid.” 

His first conversation with her was 
after the great question of the condition 
of the finances had been discussed in 
the assembly, when Necker brought to 
their view the dreadful condition of af- 
fairs, and made his proposition to raise 
a second loan—an exciting seance, of 
which Mr. Morris gives a full account. 
“Mirabeau rose to speak,” he says, 
“and in a tone of fine irony objected 
to the assembly considering the project ; 
urged them to adopt it at once, and 
without examination, on the ground of 
the blind confidence which the assem- 
bly have in Necker, and from that un- 
bounded popularity which he enjoys.” 

“Tf he succeeds,” continued Mirabeau, 
“Jet him, as he ought, enjoy the glory of 
it; if he fails, which heaven forefend, 
we will then exercise our talents in try- 
ing to discover if yet there remains any 
means to save our country.” 

“To my great surprise,” Mr. Morris 
says, “the representatives of this nation, 
who pride themselves on being the 
great Athenians, are ready to swallow 
this proclamation by acclaim.” 

He left the seance much fatigued and 
not a little disgusted, but still cherish- 
ing the “belief that Mirabeau’s motion 
cannot possibly be adopted,” and went 
to Madame de Tessé’s to dinner, where, 
presently after, came Madame de Staél, 
full of excitement, from the assembly. 
“T had nearly told her,” he says, “before 
I recognized her, my opinion of her fa- 
ther’s plan, which I consider wretched.” 
She brought the latest news: “The as- 
sembly are voting. Mirabeau has urged, 
they say, a decision, with the eloquence 
of Demosthenes.” 

While they were dining, the Count 
de Tessé6 and some members arrived. 
“They bring news,” Mr. Morris says, 
“that the adoption is carried hollow, at 
which Necker’s friends are delighted and 
Madame de Staél is in raptures. She is 
pleased with the conduct of Mirabeau, 
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which, she says, was perhaps the only 
way of bringing such a wrong-headed 
body to act rightly ; that the only thing 
they could do was to comply with her 
father’s wish, and that there can be no 
doubt of the success of her father’s 
nlans. Bravo!” 

“T think that in my life I never saw 
such exuberant vanity as that of Ma- 
dame de Staél upon the subject of her 
father.” Everyone’s plans had to bear 
comparison with her father’s work ; and 
unless the resemblance was striking, 
the work was condemned by madame. 
The conversation at dinner turned on 
the opinion of the Bishop of Autun 
on the subject of the church property. 
“She pronounced the paper admirable, 
excellent—in short,” she says, “there 
are two pages in it which are worthy of 
her father.” “Wisdom,” she says, “is 
a very rare quality. She knows of no 
one who possesses it in a superlative 
degree except her father.” 

The dinner must have been of a most 
spicy nature. Madame de Staél and 


her hostess “ earnestly discussed,” Mr. 
Morris says, “ the approbation the am- 
bassadress gave to Mirabeau, which Ma- 


dame de Tessé condemned in a conver- 
sation which becomes animated to the 
utmost bounds of politeness.” 

“Presented to Madame de Staél as 
‘un homme d’esprit,’” Mr. Morris says, 
“she singles me out and makes a talk.” 
“She was pleased to be most compli- 
mentary, and asks me how [I lost my leg.” 
“Monsieur,” she continued, ‘ vous avez 
lair tres imposant.” “She tells me that 
she believes I have written a book on the 
American Constitution. That Monsieur 
de Chastellux had often spoken of me 
to her.” 

“Non, madame, j'ai fait mon devoir 
en assistant 4 la formation de cette con- 
stitution.” 

‘Mais, monsieur, votre conversation 
doit étre trés interessante, car je vous 
entends cité de toute part.” 

“Oh, madame, je ne suis pas digne 
de cet eloge.” 

This extremely gracious talk, “sud- 
denly interrupted by the arrival of letters 
from her lover, De Narbonne, brings 
her,” continues Mr. Morris, “ to a little 
recollection, which a little time will, I 
think, again banish, and a few interviews 
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would stimulate her to try the experi- 
ment of her fascinations on the native 
of a new world, who has left one of his 
legs behind him.” 

Very solicitous about the provision- 
ing of Paris, and making plans to bring 
wheat and flour into France ; which could 
be sold at a low rate, and at the same 
time endeavoring to arrange with Necker 
for the payment of the debt of the United 
States to France, hoping that in some 
way he could aid both countries, he saw 
a good deal of the life of the Neckers 
and De Statls. Monsieur Necker he 
often found “sombre and triste,” over- 
whelmed with care and anxiety, too much 
engrossed with pressing affairs to talk. 
He was never very easy to work with, 
and “not too delicate,” Mr. Morris says, 
in his accusations. 

Discussing, one evening, in his salon, 
the affairs of the debt, Necker grew 
vexed with Morris for hesitating to ask 
security for a bargain not made, and de- 
clared “he could not listen to proposi- 
tions that gave him no solid security,” 
adding, “that if I once get his prom- 
ise I shall make use of it to negotiate 
upon,” and will go about knocking at 
the “ doors of different people.” “TI re- 
ply,” Mr. Morris says, with not a little 
pride, “that I shall knock at no doors 
but such as are already open to me. 
Our conversation is loud; he makes it 
so purposely ; and at this point Madame 
de Staél, with the good-natured inten- 
tion of avoiding ill-humor, desires me 
to send her father to sit next to her.” 

“T tell her, smilingly, that it is a dan- 
gerous task to send away Monsieur 
Necker, and those who tried it once 
had sufficient cause to repent it. This 
little observation brings back good-hu- 
mor, and he seems inclined to talk fur- 
ther with me ; but I take no further no- 
tice of him, and, after chatting a little 
with different people, I take my leave.” 

Madame de Statl was equally com- 
plaisant in her invitations to Mr. Mor- 
ris to come to her on Tuesday evenings, 
when she gathered her familiar friends 
round her, and, throwing off all ceremo- 
ny, admitted them in morning toilette ; 
and in offering him every opportunity 
for a flirtation, informed him, he says, 
“with a refreshing naiveté, calculated 
to demolish all ceremonious barriers, 
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that she rather invites than repels 
those who incline to be attentive.” 
Giving this remark time to take effect, 
she followed it with the suggestion, 
“that perhaps I may become an admir- 
er.” “T tell her that it is not impossible ; 
but as a previous condition, she must 
agree not to repel me, which she prom- 
ises.” 

What an ideal feast a dinner party 
must have been, where the opportunity 
to choose a companion was accorded 
to a guest! A dinner of herbs would 
be attractive under such circumstances, 
with the contentment that must come 
from the easy interchange of sentiments 
with a kindred spirit selected to suit the 
mood of the moment. <A dinner com- 
panion of a rare kind must Madame de 
Staél have been ; and taking advantage 
of his privilege, Mr. Morris put him- 
self beside her at dinner, with the cer- 
tainty of being thoroughly entertained. 

“ We become engaged in an animated 
conversation at table,” he says, “and she 
desires me to speak English, which her 


The Gardens of Marli, 1789. 
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husband does not understand. In look- 
ing round the room I observe in him 
very much emotion, and I tell her that he 
loves her distractedly, which she says she 
knows, and that it renders her miser- 
able.” “I condole with her a little on 
her widowhood, the Chevalier de Nar- 
bonne being absent in Franche Comté¢.” 

“She asks me if I continue to think 
she has a preference for Monsieur de 
Tonnerre. I reply only by observing 
that they have each of them wit enough 
for one couple, and therefore I think 
they had better separate and take each a 
partner who is un peu béte.” 

“ After dinner I seek a conversation 
with the husband, which relieves him. 
He inveighs bitterly against the man- 
ners of the country, and the cruelty of 
alienating a wife’s affection. I regret 
with him, on general grounds, that pros- 
titution of morals which unfits them 
for good government, and convince him, 
I think, I shall not contribute toward 
making him any more uncomfortable 
than he already is.” 


From an Old Print. 





SOCIALISM. 


By Francis 


Turee words have, of recent years, 
become very familiar, and yet not of 
less and less, but of more and more, 
formidable sound to the good and quiet 
citizens of America and of Western Eu- 
rope. 

These words are: Nihilism, Commu- 
nism, Socialism. 

Nihilism, so far as one can. find out, 
expresses rather a method, or a means, 
than an end. It is difficult to say just what 
Nihilism does imply. So much appears 
reasonably certain—that the primary ob- 
ject of the Nihilists is destruction ; that 
the abolition of the existing order, not 
the construction of a new ‘order, is in 


their view; that, whatever their ulterior 
designs, or whether or no they have any 
ultimate purpose in which they are all or 
generally agreed, the one object which 
now draws and holds them together, in 
spite of all the terrors of arbitrary power, 
is the abolition, not only of all existing 


governments, but of all political estates, 
all institutions, all privileges, all forms 
of authority ; and that to this is post- 
poned whatever plans, purposes, or 
wishes the confederation, or its mem- 
bers individually, may cherish concern- 
ing the reorganization of society.* 

Confining ourselves, then, to the con- 
templation of Socialism and Commu- 
nism, let us inquire what are the distinc- 
tive features of each. 

Were one disposed to be hypercritical 
and harsh in dealing with the efforts of 
well-meaning men to express views and 
feelings which, in their nature, must be 
very vague, he might make this chapter 
as brief as that famous chapter devoted 
to the snakes of Ireland—‘“ There are no 
snakes in Ireland.” So one might, with 
no more of unfairness than often enters 
into political, sociological, or economic 
controversy, say that there are no feat- 
ures proper to Communism as sought 
to be distinguished from Socialism ; no 


*M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulien, in an essay on Nihilism, 
says: ** Under its standard we find revolutionists of all 
kinds—authoritarians, federalists, mutualists. and com- 
munists—who agree only in postponing till, after their 
triumph shall be secured all discussion of a future organ- 
ization of the world.” 


A. Walker. 


features proper to Socialism as sought 
to be distinguished from Communism. 

If, however, one will examine the liter- 
ature of the subject, not for the purpose 
of obtaining an advantage in controversy, 
or of finding phrases with which malice 
or contempt may point its weapons, but 
in the interest of truth, and with the 
spirit of candor, he will not fail to ap- 
prehend that Communism and Social- 
ism are different things, although at 
points one overlays the other in such 
a way as to introduce more or less of 
confusion into any statement regarding 
either. 

May we not say? 

1st. That Communism confines itself 
mainly, if not exclusively, to the one sub- 
ject matter—wealth. On the other hand, 
Socialism, conspicuously, in all its mani- 
festations, in all lands where it has ap- 
peared, asserts its claim to control every 
interest of human society, to enlist for 
its purposes every form of energy. 

2d. That so far as wealth becomes the 
subject matter of both Communism, on 
the one hand, and of Socialism, on the 
other, we note a difference of treatment. 
Communism, in general, regards wealth 
as produced, and confines itself to effect- 
ing an equal, or what it esteems an 
equitable, distribution. 

Socialism, on the other hand, gives its 
first and chief attention to the produc- 
tion of wealth ; and, passing lightly over 
the question of distribution, with or 
without assent to the doctrine of an equal 
distribution among producers, it asserts 
the right to inquire into and control the 
consumption of wealth for the general 
good, whether through sumptuary laws 
and regulations or through taxation for 
public expenditures. 

3d. That Communism is essentially 
negative, confined to the prohibition 
that one shall not have more than an- 
other. Socialism is positive and aggres- 
sive, declaring that each man shall have 
enough. 

It purposes to introduce new forces 
into society and industry ; to put a stop 
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to the idleness, the waste of resources, 
the misdirection of force, inseparable, in 
some large proportion of instances, from 
individual initiative; and to drive the 
whole mass forward in the direction de- 
termined by the intelligence of its better 


4th. While Communism might con- 
ceivably be established upon the largest 
scale, and has, in a hundred experi- 
ments, been upon a small scale estab- 
lished, by voluntary consent, Socialism 
begins with the use of the powers of the 
State, and proceeds and operates through 
them alone. It is by the force of law 
that the Socialist purposes to whip up 
the laggards and the delinquents in the 
social and industrial order. It is by the 
public treasurer, armed with powers of 
assessment and sale, that he plans to 
gather the means for carrying on enter- 
prises to which individual resources 
would be inadequate. It is through 


penalties that he would check wasteful 
or mischievous expenditures. 

If what has been said above would be 
found true were one studying Commun- 
ism and Socialism as a philosophical 


critic, much more important will be the 
distinction between them to the eye of 
the politician or the statesman. Com- 
munism is, if not moribund, at the best 
everywhere at a standstill, generally on 
the wane ; nor does it show any sign of 
returning vitality. On the other hand, 
Socialism was never more full of lusty 
vigor, more rich in the promise of things 
to come, than now. 

Let us, then, confine ourselves to So- 
cialism as our theme, the purpose being 
not so much to discuss as to define, char- 
acterize, and illustrate it. 

A definition of Socialism presents pe- 
culiar difficulties.* The question, So- 
cialism or non-Socialism? regarding any 
measure ; Socialist or non-Socialist? re- 
garding any man, is a question of degree 
rather than of kind. Let us, then, un- 
dertake to distinguish that quality which, 
when found above a certain degree, justi- 
fies and requires the application of these 
epithets—Socialism and Socialist. 

I should apply the term socialistic to 
all efforts, under popular impulse, to en- 


* “*T have never met with a clear definition, or even a pre- 
cise description. of the term.”—The Socialism of our Day, 
mile de Laveléye, 
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large the functions of government, to 
the diminution of individual initiative 
and enterprise, for a supposed public 
good. It will be observed that by this 
definition it is made of the essence of 
socialistic efforts that they should arise 
from popular impulse, and should seek 
a public good. This, it will be seen, 
makes the motive and the objective 
alike part of the character of the act— 
say a legislative measure—equally with 
the positive provisions thereof. 

“To enlarge the functions of govern- 
ment.” It may be asked, to enlarge 
them beyond what starting-point or 
line? in excess of what initial dimen- 
sions? Herein lies the main difficulty 
of the subject ; hence arises the chief 
danger of misunderstanding between 
the writer and his reader; and it is 
probably to the lack of a standard meas- 
ure adopted for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion that we are to attribute, more 
than to any other cause, the vague and 
unsatisfactory character of the critical 
literature of Socialism. As you change 
your starting-point in this matter of the 
nature and extent of government func- 
tion, the same act may, in turn, come to 
appear socialistic, conservative, or reac- 
tionary. 

A person considering the direction 
and force of socialistic tendencies may 
take, to start from, any one of an indefi- 
nite number of successive lines ; of which, 
however, the three following are alone 
worth indicating : 

Ist. He may take a certain maximum 
of government functions, to be fixed by 
the general consent of fairly conservative, 
not reactionary, publicists and states- 
men, adopting, perhaps, the largest quan- 
tum which any two or three writers, re- 
puted sound, would agree to cqncede 
as consistent with wholesome administra- 
tion, with the full play and due encourage- 
ment of individual enterprise and self- 
reliance, and with the reasonable exercise 
of personal choices as to modes of life 
and modes of labor; and may identify 
any act or measure, proposed or accom- 
plished, as socialistic if, under popular 
impulse, for a supposed public good, it 
transcends that line. 

2d. He may take a certain minimum 
of government functions, which we may 
call the police powers. 
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3d. He may draw his pen along the 
boundary of the powers of government 
as now existing and exercised, perhaps 
in his own country, perhaps in that 
foreign country which he regards as the 
proper subject of admiration and imita- 
tion in the respect under consideration. 

There is a certain advantage, as some 
people would esteem it, in adopting the 
first or the third method of determining 
the initial line for the purposes of such 
a discussion. That advantage is found 
in the fact that the conservative writer, 
placing himself on the actual or on the 
theoretical maximum of government 
functions, can treat as a public enemy 
every person who proposes that this 
line shall be overpassed ; and can employ 
the term socialistic, as one of rebuke, 
reproach, or contempt, according to his 
own temper. The line thus taken be- 
comes the dividing line between ortho- 
doxy and heterodoxy, making it easy to 
mark and to punish the slightest devi- 
ation. 

On the other hand, he who takes as 
his initial line the minimum of govern- 
ment functions, which may, in severe 
strictness, be called the police powers, 
and regards all acts and measures enlarg- 
ing the functions of government beyond 
this line as more or less socialistic, ac- 
cording as they transcend it by a longer 
or a shorter distance, under a stronger 
or a weaker impulse, cannot use that 
term as one of contumely or contempt, 
inasmuch as in every civilized country 
the functions of government have been 
pushed beyond the mere police powers. 

For one, I prefer to take the line of 
the strict police powers of government 
as that from which to measure the force 
and direction of the socialistic move- 
ment, even if it is thereby rendered 
necessary to forego the great controver- 
sial advantage and the keen personal 
pleasure of hurling the word Socialist, 
in an opprobrious sense, at the head of 
anyone who would go farther in the 
extension of government functions than 
my own judgment would approve ; nay, 
even if I shall thereby be put to the 
trouble of examining any proposed act 
or measure on the ground of its own 
merits, in view of the reasons adduced 
in its favor, aud under the light of ex- 
perience. 
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In this sense the advocacy of a social- 
istic act or measure will not necessarily 
characterize a Socialist. Socialism will 
mean, not one, but many things social- 
istic. Thus, for example, protection is 
socialistic. Yet the protectionist is not, 
as such, a Socialist. Most protection- 
ists are not Socialists. Many protection- 
ists are, in their general views, as anti- 
socialistic as men can well be. 

The Socialist, under this definition, 
would be the man who, in general, dis- 
trusts the effects of individual initiative 
and individual enterprise ; who is easily 
convinced of the utility of an assumption, 
by the State, of functions which have 
hitherto been left to personal choices 
and personal aims; and who, in fact, 
supports and advocates many and large 
schemes of this character. 

A man of whom all this could be said 
might, in strict justice, be termed a 
Socialist. The extreme Socialist is he 
who would make the State all in all, in- 
dividual initiative and enterprise disap- 
pearing in that engrossing democracy of 
labor to which he aspires. In his view, 
the powers and rights of the State rep- 
resent the sum of all the powers and all 
the rights of the individuals who com- 
pose it; and government becomes the 
organ of society in respect to all its in- 
terests and allits acts. So much for the 
Socialist. 

Socialism, under our definition, would 
be a term properly to be applied (1) to 
the aggregate of many and large schemes 
of this nature, actually urged for pres- 
ent or early adoption ; or (2) to a pro- 
gramme contemplated, at whatever dis- 
tance, for the gradual replacement of 
private by public activity ; or (3) to an 
observed movement or tendency, of a 
highly marked character, in the direction 
indicated. 

Such would be the significance prop- 
erly to be attributed to the terms Social- 
ist and Socialism, consistently with the 
definition proposed to be given to the 
word socialistic—viz., that which causes 
goverment functions to transcend the 
line of the strictly police powers. 

Even this line is not to be drawn with 
exactitude and assurance, though it is 
much more plain to view than either 
of the other two lines which, we said, 
might be taken for the purposes of the 
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present discussion. The police powers 
embrace, of course, all that is necessary 
to keep people from picking each other’s 
pockets and cutting each other’s throats, 
including, alike, punitive and preventive 
measures. They embrace, also, the ad- 
judication and collection of debts, inas- 
much as, otherwise, men must be suf- 
fered to claim and seize their own, 
which would lead to incessant breaches 
of the peace. They embrace, also, the 
punishment of slander and libel, since, 
otherwise, individuals must be left to 
vindicate themselves by assault or homi- 
cide. Whether we will or no, we must 
also admit the war power among those 
necessarily inherent in government. 

Is this all which is included in the 
police powers? There are several other 
functions, for the assumption of which 
by the State the preservation of life and 
liberty, the protection of property, and 
the prevention of crime are either cause 
or excuse. 

Foremost among these is the care and 
maintenance of religious worship. It 
is not meant that, in all or most coun- 
tries, the justification for the exercise 
of ghostly functions by the State is 
found in the utility of religious observ- 
ances and services in repressing violence 
andcrime. Butin the countries farthest 
advanced politically, the notion that the 
ruler has any divine commission to direct 
or sustain religious services and observ- 
ances is practically obsolete ; and, so far 
as this function is still performed, it is 
covered by the plea which has been ex- 
pressed. Eminently is this true of France, 
England, and the United States. Few 
publicists, in these countries, would pre- 
sume to defend the foundation of a State 
religion, de novo, as in the interest of re- 
ligion itself. So far as the maintenance 
of existing establishments is defended, it 
is upon the ground that violence, disor- 
der, and crime are thereby diminished. 

Take the United States, for instance, 
where the only survival of a State re- 
ligion is found in the exemption of eccle- 
siastical property from taxation, equiv- 
alent to a subsidy of many millions 
annually. Here we find this policy de- 
fended on the ground that this consti- 
tutes one of the most effective means at 
the command of the State as conservator 
of the peace. It is claimed that the ser- 
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vices of this agent are worth to govern- 
ment more than the taxes which the 
treasury might otherwise collect from 
the smaller number of churches and 
missions which would survive the assess- 
ment of the ordinary taxes ; and that the 
remaining taxpayers really pay less, by 
reason of the reduction in violence and 
crime hereby effected. 

Now, in so far as this plea is a genu- 
ine one, it removes the exemption of 
Church property from the class of social- 
istic measures. The prevention of vio- 
lence and crime is the proper function 
of the State, according to the lowest view 
that can be taken of it; and if a certain 
amount of encouragement and assist- 
ance is extended to religious bodies and 
establishments, genuinely in this inter- 
est, no invasion of individual initiative 
and enterprise can properly be com- 
plained of. 

Another and apparently a closely re- 
lated instance of the extension of State 
functions is found in the promotion of 
popular education, either through the 
requirement of the attendance of pupils, 
or through provisions for the public 
support of schools, or through both 
these means. 

Now, here we reach an instance of an 
impulse almost purely socialistic for the 
enlargement of the functions of the State. 
It is true that the plea of a service to gov- 
ernment in the way of reducing violence 
and crime through the influence of the 
public schools, is often urged on this be- 
half; but I, for one, do not believe that 
this was the real consideration and mo- 
tive which, in any instance, ever actually 
led to the establishment of the system of 
instruction under public authority, or 
which, in any land, supports public in- 
struction now. Indeed, the immediate 
effects of popular instruction in reducing 
crime are even in dispute. 

In all its stages this movement has been 
purely socialistic in character, springing 
out of a conviction that the State would 
be stronger, and the individual members 
of the State would be richer and happier 
and better, if power and discretion in 
this matter of the education of children 
were taken away from the family and 
lodged with the government. 

Of course, it needs not to be said that 
this is a socialistic movement which de- 
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serves the heartiest approval. Not the 
less is it essentially of that nature, dif- 
fering from a hundred other proposed 
acts and measures, which we should all 
reject with more or less of fear or hor- 
ror, solely by reason of its individual 
merits as a scheme for accomplishing 
good, through State action, in a field 
properly pertaining to individual initia- 
tive and enterprise. 

There is another important extension 
of State functions, very marked in re- 
cent times, for which a non-socialistic 
excuse might be trumped up, but for 
which the real reason was purely and 
simply socialistic. This is the con- 
struction and maintenance of bridges 
and roads at the public expense for 
public uses. One might, if disposed to 
argue uncandidly, adduce the military 
services rendered by the great Roman 
roads; and, thereupon, might pretend 
to believe that a corresponding motive 
has led to the assumption of this func- 
tion by the State in modern times. The 


fact is, that until within seventy, fifty, 
or thirty years the bridges and roads 
of England and America remained, to 


an enormous extent, within the domain 
of individual initiative and enterprise. 
Even when the State assumed the respon- 
sibility, it was a recognized principle 
that the cost of construction and repair 
should be repaid by the members of the 
community in the proportions in which 
they severally took advantage of this pro- 
vision. The man who travelled much, 
paid much; the man who travelled little, 
paid little ; the man who stayed at home, 
paid nothing. 

The movement, beginning about sev- 
enty years ago, which has resulted in 
making free nearly all roads and bridges 
in the most progressive countries, was 
purely socialistic. It did not even seek 
to cover itself by claims that it would 
serve the police powers of the State. It 
was boldly and frankly admitted that the 
change from private to public manage- 
ment and maintenance was to be at the 
general expense for the general good. 

Is there any other function arrogated 
by the State which may be claimed to 
be covered by the strict police powers ? 
I think that the repression of obtru- 
sive immorality—that is, immorality of 
a gross nature which obtrudes itself up- 
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on the unwilling—may reasonably be 
classed as coming within the minimum 
of government function. Sights and 
sounds may constitute an assault as 
well as blows ; and it falls fairly within 
the right and duty of the State to pro- 
tect the citizens from offences of this 
nature. 

Have we now exhausted the catalogue 
of things which may be claimed to be cov- 
ered by the police powers of the State? 
Ianswer, No. One of the most impor- 
tant remains; yet one of the last—indeed, 
the very latest—to be recognized as pos- 
sibly belonging to the State under any 
theory of government. I refer: to what: 
is embraced under the term sanitary 
inspection and regulation. 

That it was not earlier recognized as 
the duty of the State to protect the 
common air and the common water 
from pollution and poisoning was due, 
not to any logical difficulty or to any 
troublesome theory regarding govern- 
mental action, but solely to the fact that 
the chemistry of common life and the 
causation of zymotic diseases were of 
such late discovery. We now know 
that there is a far heavier assault than 
can be made with a bludgeon ; and 
that men may, in the broad daylight, 
deal each other typhus, diphtheria, or 
small-pox more murderously than ever 
a bravo dealt blows with a dagger un- 
der cover of darkness. Yet, so much 
more are men moved by tradition than 
by reason that we find intelligent citi- 
zens who have swallowed the exemption 
of five hundred millions of Church prop- 
erty from taxation, on the ground that 
a certain quantum of preaching will 
prevent a certain quantum of crime, 
have very serious doubts about the pro- 
priety of inspecting premises which can 
be smelled for half a mile, and whence 
death may be flowing four ways, as 
Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, and Euphrates 
parted from Eden and “ became into 
four heads.” 

Ido not mean to say that I should 
hesitate to approve of sanitary inspec- 
tion and regulation, carried to their 
extremes, if they were as socialistic 
as anything ever dreamed of by Marx 
or Lasalle. For such good as I see 
coming from this source, in the re- 
duction of vicious instincts and appe- 
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tites, in the purification of the blood of 
the race, in the elimination of disease, 
I would, were it needful, join one of 
Fourier’s “ phalanxes,” go to the barri- 
cades with Louis Blanc, or be sworn 
into a nihilistic circle. But in cor- 
rect theory it is not necessary for the 
strictest adherent of the doctrine of 
limited powers to desert his principles 
in this matter. The protection of the 
common air and the common water 
comes within the police powers of the 
States by no forced construction, by no 
doubtful analogy. 

Is there any important function re- 
maining which may properly be classed 
among the purely police powers? I 
think not. Does someone say, You 
have not mentioned the care and sup- 
port of the helpless poor? The expe- 
rience of the Romans, and even the con- 
dition of the law of almost all coun- 
tries of Europe in modern times, proves 
that this is not one of the necessary func- 
tions of a well-ordered State. 

Is it said that Christian morality will 
not permit that the helpless poor shall 
suffer or, perhaps, starve? Whenever 
the State shall undertake to do all or 
any very considerable part of what 
Christian morality requires, it will be- 
come very socialistic indeed. 

Having now beaten the bounds of the 
police powers, and having decided that 
all extension of government activity 
beyond those bounds is to be held and 
deemed socialistic, it is proposed to of- 
fer certain distinctions which appear 
important. 

And, first, a measure is not necessari- 
ly of a strong socialistic savor merely 
because it implies a large, perhaps a 
vast, extension of the actual work of 
the State. Take, for example, the Eng- 
lish Government’s acquisition of the tel- 
egraph lines, and its performance of the 
work connected therewith. This was 
not done under a socialistic impulse. 
In England the telegraph service has al- 
ways been closely affiliated in the public 
mind with the postal service ; and, con- 
sequently, when the former had come to 
be of sufficiently wide and general use to 
make it worth while for the State to as- 
sume the charge, it was done in the most 
matter-of-fact way. It was no more so- 
cialistic than the addition of a few thou- 
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sands of new post-offices to the existing 
number would have been. . 

On the other hand, the assumption of 
a new service by the State is not re- 
lieved from the charge of being social- 
istic, even grossly socialistic, by the fact 
that such a service is closely analogous 
to some other which all citizens have 
long agreed to place in the hands of 
government. Take, for example, the 
matter of “free ferries,” which has been 
mooted in Boston and in New York, and 
doubtless elsewhere. This proposition 
has always been greeted by conservative 
men of all parties as highly and danger- 
ously socialistic; and yet the analogy 
between free ferries and bridges free 
from toll is very strong. A ferry-boat 
is little other than a section of a bridge, 
cut away from moorings, and propelled 
backward and forward by steam ; and it 
may conceivably cost less and create less 
disturbance to navigation to use the 
latter than the former means. For in- 
stance, it might cost two millions of dol- 
lars to throw an adequate bridge from 
Boston to East Boston, for the transit 
of passengers and freight. But suppose 
the point is raised that the b.idge will 
interfere continually with the use of the 
harbor, to an extent involving immense 
losses to trade, and that the amount 
proposed to be expended upon the bridge 
would pay for the construction and 
operation ofa line of ferry-boats. Is not 
the analogy close? And yet I agree with 
the objectors in this case, that the estab- 
lishment of free ferries would be a long 
and dangerons step toward Socialism. 

Even where the new function appears 
to be only the logical carrying out and 
legitimate consequence of another func- 
tion well approved, there may be a step 
toward Socialism involved in such an ex- 
tension of the State’s activity and respon- 
sibility. 

In illustration, I might mention the 
matter of free text-books in our public 
schools. Public provision for gratuitous 
elementary education, although mani- 
festly socialistic within our meaning of 
that term, has come to be fully accepted 
by nearly all citizens as right and de- 
sirable. In discharging this duty, the 
State, at immense expense, builds and 
furnishes school-houses, employs teach- 
ers and superintendents, buys supplies, 
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and gives each boy or girl the use of a 
desk. Yet the proposition to make the 
use of text-books free, has met with vi- 
olent opposition ; has been defeated at 
many points ; and wherever it has been 
carried, is still regarded by many judi- 
cious persons as a very dangerous inno- 
yation. Yet, as has been shown, this 
measure seems to be but the logical car- 
rying out and legitimate consequence of 
a function already assumed by practically 
unanimous consent. 

Still another distinction has become 
necessary of recent years, and that is 
between the assumption by the State 
of functions which would otherwise be 
performed wholly or mainly by indi- 
viduals and those which would other- 
wise be performed wholly or mainly by 
corporations. We shall have occasion 
hereafter to speak of the relation of the 
State to the corporation. 

One further distinction it may be 
well to suggest—viz., that the vast im- 
portance, even the absolutely vital neces- 
sity, of a service, whether to the com- 
munity at large or to the subsisting 
form of government, does not, by itself, 


constitute a reason for the performance 


of that function by the State. Let me 
illustrate. In his address, as President 
of the Association for the Advancement 
of Science, at Aberdeen, in 1859, Prince 
Albert said: “The State should recog- 
nize in science one of the elements of 
its strength and prosperity, to foster 
which the clearest dictates of self-inter- 
est demand.” Last year, Sir Lyon Play- 
fair, in his address as President of the 
Association, quotes these words, and 
enforces the same thought. Yet it does 
not follow from the importance of sci- 
ence to the State, that science should be 
directly fostered or supported by gov- 
ernment. It might conceivably be that 
science would do its work for the State 
better if the State itself did nothing for 
science, just as many persons who hold 
that religion is essential not only to the 
peace and happiness of communities 
but even to the existence of well-ordered 
governments, yet hold that the State 
can do nothing so beneficial to religion 
as to let it completely and severely 
alone. 

Still another class of considerations 
must be borne in mind in measuring 
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the extent of the socialistic advance in- 
volved in any given extension of the 
functions of government. These are 
considerations which arise out of the 
peculiar genius of a people, politically, 
socially, industrially. A certain act, or 
measure, which would be a monstrous 
invasion of personal liberty and individ- 
ual activity in one country, would be 
the merest matter of course in another. 
The natural aptitudes, the prevailing 
sentiments, the institutions, great and 
small, the political and economic history 
of a nation, have all to be taken into ac- 
count in deciding how far an extension 
of the powers of government in a given 
direction indicates socialistic progress. 

Yet, while this is true, there will be 
observed some very strange contradic- 
tions in the adoption, in certain coun- 
tries, of principles of legislation and 
administration which cross, in an unac- 
countable way, the general spirit of 
their people. 

Thus England, whose population is 
decidedly the most strongly anti-social- 
istic in the world, was for hundreds of 
years the only country in Europe in 
which was formally acknowledged the 
right, the complete legal right, of any 
and every man to be supported by the 
State, if he could not, or did not, find 
the means of his own subsistence. 

From the foregoing definition and 
distinctions let us proceed briefly to 
characterize certain measures of a so- 
cialistic nature proposed or advocated 
by men who are not Socialists; who 
neither avow nor would admit them- 
selves to be such; who, accepting, on 
the whole, the sufficiency of individual 
initiative and enterprise to achieve the 
good of society, have yet their scheme, 
or budget of schemes, for the general 
welfare, which would operate by re- 
stricting personal liberty and by sub- 
stituting public for private activity. 
Time would not serve to canvass the 
merits or defects of these schemes as 
measures for accomplishing certain spe- 
cific social objects. We can only dwell 
upon each, in turn, long enough to in- 
dicate its individual character as more 
or less socialistic. 

1st. The most familiar of schemes for 
promoting the general welfare, by di- 
minishing the scope of individual initia- 
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tive and enterprise, is that known by 
the name of Protection to local or, as it 
is in any locality called, native industry. 

Protectionism is nothing if not social- 
istic. It proposes, in the public interest, 
to modify the natural course of trade 
and production, and to do this by de- 
priving the citizen of his privilege of 
buying in the cheapest market. Yet the 
protectionist is not, therefore, to be 
called a Socialist, since the Socialist 
would not only have the State deter- 
mine what shall be produced, but he 
would have the State itself undertake the 
work of production. It is not my pur- 
pose to discuss protection as a scheme 
for accomplishing its professed object. 
Indeed, I should have had occasion to 
bestow upon it but a single word, merely 
to characterize it as a socialistic measure, 
were it not for the conviction that the 
forces of the age are tending strongly 
in this direction. In my judgment we 
are on the eve of a great protectionist 
agitation. 

And the demand for the so-called pro- 
tection of native industry is to be a pop- 
ular one in a degree never before known. 


In England the restrictive system of the 
earlier period had been imposed by priv- 
ileged classes, and was broken down by 
a truly popular uprising. In the United 
States the history of the restrictive sys- 


tem has been different. My esteemed 
friend, Professor Sumner, took the plat- 
form, three years ago, with the avowed 
purpose of attacking protectionism, no 
longer as inexpedient, but as immoral ; 
and he proceeded, with a vigor which 
no other writer or speaker on applied 
economics in this country has at com- 
mand, to stigmatize the forces which 
have initiated and directed our tariff 
legislation as all selfish and false and 
bad. Now, I can’t go with Professor 
Sumner in this. Fully recognizing that 
our successive tariffs have largely been 
shaped by class or sectional interests, 
with, at times, an obtrusion of mean 
motives which were simply disgusting, 
as in 1828, Iam yet constrained to be- 
lieve that the main force which has im- 
pelled Congress to tariff legislation has 
been a sincere, if mistaken, conviction 
that the general good would thereby be 
promoted. Yet, after all, it has been 
the employing, not the laboring, class 
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which has conducted the legislation, 
maintained the correspondence, set up 
the newspapers, paid the lobby, in the 
tariff contests of the past. 

The peculiarity of the new movement 
is that it is to owe its initiative and its 
main impulse to the laboring class. 

What strikes me as most important, 
with regard to the future, is the consid- 
eration that, while protectionism is to 
become a dogma and a fighting demand 
of the out-and-out Socialists everywhere, 
it would be in a consummated system 
of protection that the rampant, aggres- 
sive, and destructive Socialism, which is 
such an object of terror to many minds, 
would find an insurmountable barrier. 
Socialism can never be all we dread un- 
less it become international; but the 
consummation of protectionism is the 
destruction of internationalism. 

2d. Another threatened invasion of the 
field of industrial initiative and enter- 
prise is through laws affecting labor, 
additional to the body of factory legis- 
lation now generally accepted. 

There is not a feature in the existing 
body of factory legislation in England 
which owes its introduction to political 
forces set in motion by mill and factory 
operatives. Even in the United States, 
except solely in the instance of that 
piece of wretched demagogism known 
as the Eight Hour Law, passed by Con- 
gress without any intention that it 
should be enforced, our labor legislation 
has not, in general, been due to the ef- 
forts of the operative classes as such, 
but to the general conviction of the pub- 
lic mind that so much, at least, was fair 
and just and wise. The labor legislation 
now impending is not intended to abide 
the decision of an impartial jury. It is 
asserted, by those who claim especially 
to represent the interests of labor, that 
their class are about to undertake to 
carry, by sheer weight of numbers, meas- 
ures to few of which could they hope to 
obtain the assent of the disinterested 
portion of the community. 

Surely we have here a very grave 
situation. It may be that the power of 
wealth and trained intellect, superior 
dialectical ability, the force of political 
and parliamentary tactics, with the con- 
servative influence of the agricultural 
interest, would; in any case, defeat leg- 
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islation hostile to the so-called interests 
of capital. Doubtless, too, we of the 
class who are’ disposed to maintain the 
status underrate the moderation, self- 
control, and fairness likely to be exer- 
cised by the body of laborers. Yet it is 
not easy to rid one’s self of the apprehen- 
sion that this new species of socialistic 
legislation will be carried so far, at least 
under the first enthusiasm of newly ac- 
quired power, as seriously to cripple the 
industrial system. He must be a con- 
firmed pessimist who doubts that, sooner 
or later, after however much of misad- 
venture and disaster, a modus vivendi 
will be established, which will allow the 
employing class to reassume and reas- 
sert something like their pristine author- 
ity over production—unless, indeed, this 
harassment of the employer is to be 
used as a means of bringing in the 
régime of co-operation, so ardently de- 
sired by many economists and philan- 
thropists as the ideal industrial system. 

If this is to be so, there will not be 
lacking a flavor of poetic justice, so far 
as the American manufacturer is con- 
cerned, 

The advocate of co-operation, appeal- 
ing to the admittedly vast advantages 
which would attend the successful estab- 
lishment of the scheme of industrial 
partnership, might say that thus far co- 
operative enterprises have not succeeded 
because, with small means, they have had 
their experiments to make ; their men 
to test and to train ; their system to cre- 
ate. Let us, he would continue, handi- 
cap the long-established, highly organ- 
ized, well-officered, rich, and powerful 
entrepreneur system, so that vast bod- 
ies of goods, made with the highest 
advantages from wealth, capital, and 
organization, may not be poured out 
upon the market in floods, to sweep 
away the feeble structures of newly un- 
dertaken co-operative enterprises. Let 
the community consent, for the general 
good, to pay a somewhat higher price, 
as the consideration for the establish- 
ment of a system which will, in the re- 
sult, not only secure a larger creation of 
wealth, but will settle the questions of 
distribution, promote good citizenship, 
and forever banish the spectre of Social- 
ism from the world ! 

3d. Other measures of a socialistic 
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nature, strongly urged at the present 
time, have in view the control by govern- 
ment of the ways and agencies of trans- 
portation and communication. Allover 
Europe the telegraph service has been 
assumed by the State; and, to a large 
extent, the railroads also have come un- 
der government ownership or manage- 
ment. In some degree this has been 
due to the suggestions and promptings 
of military ambition, but in a larger de- 
gree, probably, it expresses the convic- 
tion that all railroad service “tends to 
monopoly ;” and that, therefore, alike 
fiscal and military reasons and the gen- 
eral interest unite in dictating that the 
monopolist shall be the State. 

On the continent of Europe the 
State’s acquisition of these agencies of 
transport, so far as it has gone, has not 
been due to popular impulse ; the man- 
agement of the roads so acquired has 
suited well the bureaucratic form of gov- 
ernment, while the thoroughness and 
efficiency of the civil service has, in the 
main, secured good administration. 

Here or in England, on the other 
hand, such an extension of the powers 
of the State would have a very different 
significance, a significance most porten- 
tous and threatening; while even the 
regulation of railroad management, ex- 
cept through the establishment of effec- 
tive and summary tribunals for the 
correction of manifest and almost un- 
contested abuses, would, according to . 
my individual judgment, be highly prej- 
udicial, and even pernicious, upon any- 
thing resembling our present political 
system. 

4th. Still another suggested enlarge- 
ment of public activity is in the direc- 
tion of exercising an especial oversight 
and control over Industrial Corporations, 
as such. 

The economic character of the in- 
dustrial corporation very much needs 
analysis and elucidation. A work on 
this subject is a desideratum in political 
economy. So little has the economic 
character of this agent been dwelt upon, 
that we find reviews and journals of 
pretension, and professional economists 
in college chairs, speaking of legislation 
in regulation of such bodies as in viola- 
tion of the principle of Laissez Faire. 
But the very institution of the industrial 
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corporation is for the purpose of avoid- 
ing that primary condition upon which, 
alone, true and effective competition can 
exist. 

Perfect competition, in the sense of 
the economist, assumes that every per- 
son, in his place in the industrial order, 
acts by himself, for himself, alone ; that 
whatever he does is done on his own in- 
stance, for his own interest. Combina- 
tion, concert, cohesion, act directly in 
contravention of competition. 

Now, combination will enter, more or 
less, to affect the actions of men in re- 
spect to wealth. But such combinations 
are always subject to dissolution, by rea- 
son of antagonisms developed, suspicions 
aroused, separate interests appearing ; 
and the expectation of such dissolution 
attaches to them from their formation. 
The cohesion excited, as between the 
particles of the economic mass which 
the theory of competition assumes to be 
absolutely free from affiliations and at- 
tractions, is certain to be shifting and 
transitory. The corporation, on the 
other hand, implies the imposition of a 
common rule upon a mass of capital 
which would otherwise be in many hands, 
subject to the impulses of individual 
owners. But itis because the hand into 
which these masses of capital are gath- 
ered is a dead hand that the deepest in- 
jury is wrought to competition. 

The greatest fact in regard to human 
effort and enterprise is the constant 
imminence of disability and death. So 
great is the importance of this condition, 
that it goes far to bring all men to a 
level in their actions as industrial agents. 
The man of immense wealth has no such 
superiority over the man of moderate 
fortune as would be indicated by the 
proportion of their respective posses- 
sions. To these unequals is to be add- 
ed one vast common sum, which might- 
ily reduces the ratio of that inequality. 
The railroad magnate, master of a hun- 
dred millions, leaning forward in his 
eagerness to complete some new com- 
bination, falls without a sign, without 
a groan; his work forever incomplete ; 
his schemes rudely broken; and at 
once the fountain of his great fortune 
parts into many heads, and his gathered 
wealth flows away in numerous streams. 
No man can buy with money, or obtain 
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for love, the assurance of one hour’s 
persistence in his chosen work, in his 
dearest purpose. Here enters the State 
and creates an artificial person, whose 
powers do not decay with years ; whose 
hand never shakes with palsy, never 
grows senseless and still in death ; whose 
estate is never to be distributed; whose 
plans can be pursued through succes- 
sive generations of mortal men. 

Ido not say that the services which 
corporations render do not afford an 
ample justification for this invasion of 
the field of private activity. Iam far 
from saying that, whatever injuries one 
might be disposed to attribute to the 
unequal competition between natural 
and artificial persons, thus engendered, 
the evil would be cured by State regu- 
lation and control. Government will 
never accomplish more than a part of 
the good it intends ; and it will always, 
by its intervention, do a mischief which 
it does not intend. My sole object is 
to point out how deeply the industrial 
corporation violates the principle of com- 
petition, and how absurd it is to claim 
for it the protection of Laissez Faire ! 


5th. Another direction in which prog- 
ress toward Socialism has been made, 
of late years, is in respect to the hous- 


ing of the poor. In the first instance, 
and this was but a few years ago, the 
measures proposed to this end were 
covered by a plea which veiled its so- 
cialistic character. Here, it was said, is 
a railway entering a city. By authority 
of law it blazes its way over the ruins 
of hundreds or thousands of working- 
men’s houses. At least let the govern- 
ment repair the wrong it has done! 
Let it put the working-men where they 
were before this exertion of authority. 
In like manner parks are created for the 
public good, narrow streets are widened 
into magnificent boulevards, always 
through the destruction of hundreds 
of humble homes. In like manner, 
again, the State, in a proper care for 
the life or health of its citizens, con- 
demns certain dwellings as unsanitary, 
and orders them torn down. But what 
of the men, the women, and the chil- 
dren, who, with their scanty furniture 
and ragged bundles, crouch homeless 
on the sidewalk as the officers of the 
law do their work ? 
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But the demand for the exertion of 
the powers and resources of the State 
in the housing of the poor, has not 
stopped upon this initial line. The 
views of many persons of high intelli- 
gence, in no way Socialists, have ad- 
vanced, during a few years of discus- 
sion, to the conviction that the State 
has a large and positive part to perform 
in respect to the habitation of its citi- 
zens. It is not in contemplation that 
the State shall build all the houses in 
the land ; nor, on the other hand, is pro- 
vision for the pauper class at all in view. 
What is intended is that the State shall 
set the standard for the minimum of 
house accommodation which is consist- 
ent with health and decency; building 
houses enough to provide, in the sim- 
plest and cheapest manner, for all who 
cannot do better for themselves else- 
where ; and thereafter to wage relentless 
war on all “shanties,” “rookeries,” and 
“beehives” used for human habitation ; 
to pull down all that stand, and to pre- 
vent the erection of any resembling 
them in the future. 

Of course, the virtue of this scheme, 
from the point of view of anyone, how- 


ever favorably disposed, who is not a 
professed Socialist, would depend on the 
simplicity and sincerity with which the 
principle of the minimum of accommoda- 


tion was adhered to. The moment the 
State began building houses for anyone 
above the poorest of self-supporting 
workmen, it would not only double and 
quadruple the certain cost and the lia- 
bility to evil consequences, but it would 
be taking a monstrous step toward So- 
cialism. In undertaking such a scheme 
a State would, in effect, say, there is a 
class of our citizens who are just on the 
verge of self-support. The members of 
this class are, in the matter of house 
accommodation, almost absolutely help- 
less ; they must take what they can find ; 
they cannot build their own houses; 
they cannot go out in the country to 
make their home—that is reserved for 
the fortunate of their class ; they cannot 
protest effectually against foul and dan- 
gerous conditions. Nay, the miserable 
lability is, that they should, after be- 
ing crowded down into the mire of life, 
become indifferent to such conditions 
themselves, ready, perhaps, to join the 
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mob that pelts the health officer on his 
rounds. 

In regard to this class the State may 
proceed to say that neither Christian 
charity nor the public interest will tol- 
erate the continuance of the utterly hid- 
eous and loathsome condition of things 
which disfigures the face of civilization. 
The rookeries shall be pulled down, 
the slums shall be cleaned out, once and 
forever. For the pauper there shall be 
a cot in the wards of the workhouse, 
with confinement for all, separation of 
sexes, and compulsory labor for the 
able-bodied. For every man who is 
trying to earn his living there shall be 
an apartment at a very low rent, graded 
to correspond with the lowest of pri- 
vate rents, in buildings owned by the 
State, or built and used under State 
inspection and control. Lower than 
this the man shall not go, until he 
passes into the wards of the workhouse. 
He may do what he pleases in respect 
to his clothes, his food, his drink ; but 
in this matter of habitation he shall 
live up to the standard set by the State. 
He shall not make the home of his 
family a hot-bed for scarlet fever and 
diphtheria ; he shall not, even if he likes 
it, live in quarters where cleanliness and 
decency would be impossible. 

Regarding this scheme I have only to 
say, that if we are not disposed to look 
favorably on a proposition that the 
State should undertake an enterprise 
so new and large and foreign to our 
political habits (and I sincerely trust no 
American would be disposed to favor it), 
let us not shelter ourselves behind the 
miserable mockery of the Economic Har- 
monies, as applied to the very poor of 
our large cities. To assert a communi- 
ty of interest between the proprietor of 
a rookery, reeking with every species of 
foulness, and the hundreds of wretched 
human animals, who curl themselves up 
to sleep in its dark corners, amid its 
foul odors, is to utter a falsehood so 
ghastly, at once, and so grotesque, as to 
demand both indignation and ridicule. 

6th. The last of the socialistic meas- 
ures to which I shall advert is the pro- 
posal for the Nationalization of the Land. 

Now, I think I hear one-half my read- 
ers exclaim, “The nationalization of the 
land! Surely, that is Communism, and 
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Communism of the rankest sort, and not 
Socialism at all!” while the other half 
say, “Socialistic indeed! Well, if the 
man who advocates the nationalization of 
the land is not to be called a Socialist out 
and out, whom shall we call Socialists?” 
To these imagined expressions of dissent 
I reply, that the project for the national- 
ization of the land, as explained by John 
Stuart Mill, for example, has not the 
faintest trace of a communistic savor; 
and secondly, while it is highly social- 
istic, the man who advocates it is not for 
that reason alone to be classed as a So- 
cialist, since he may be one who, in all 
other respects, holds fully and strongly 
to individual initiative enterprise in in- 
dustry. He might, conceivably, be so 
strenuous an advocate of Laissez Faire * 
as to oppose factory acts, public educa- 
tion, special immunities and privileges 
to savings banks, or even free roads and 
bridges, as too socialistic for his taste. 

There is a substantially unanimous 
consent among all publicists,+ that 
property in land stands upon a very 
different basis from property in the 
products of labor. 

Nothing has ever been adduced to 
break the force ef Mr. Mill’s demonstra- 
tion that a continually increasing value, 
in any progressive State, is given to the 
land through the exertions and sacri- 
fices of the community as a whole. 

If private property in land has been 
created and has been freed from the ob- 
ligation to contribute that unearned in- 
crement to the treasury, this has been 
done solely as a matter of political and 
economic expediency. The man who 
proposes that, with due compensation 
for existing rights, all future enhance- 
ment of the value of land, not due to 
distinct applications of labor and capital 
in its improvement, shall go to the State, 
by such fiscal means as may be deemed 
most advantageous to all concerned, is 

* The name of Mr. Henry George appears on the lists of 
the New York Free Trade Club. 

t ‘*Sustained by some of the greatest names—I may say, 
by every name of the first rank in political economy, from 
Turgot and Adam Smith to Mill—I hold that the land of a 
country presents conditions which separate it economicaliy 
from the great mass of the other objects of wealth—condi- 
tions which, if they do not absolutely, and under all cir- 
cumstances, impose upon the State the obligation of con- 
trolling private enterprise in dealing with land, at least 
explain why this control is, in certain stages of social 
progress, indispensable, and why. in fact, it has been con- 
stantly put in force whenever public opinion or custom has 


not been strong enough to do without it."—Professor John 
E. Cairnes. 
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not to be called a Communist. He only 
claims that the community as a whole 
shall possess and enjoy that which the 
community as a whole has undeniably 
created. The Communist is a man who 
claims that the community shall possess 
and enjoy that which individuals have 
created. 

So far as England and the United 
States are concerned, the project for the 
nationalization of the land, notwith- 
standing the tremendous uproar it has 
created, especially in the former country, 
does not appear to me in any high degree 
formidable. Doubtless in England, 
where an aristocratic holding of the land 
prevails, this agitation will induce seri- 
ous efforts to create a peasant proprie- 
torship. It is, also, not improbable that 
the discussion regarding the tenure of 
the soil will lead to additional burdens 
being imposed upon real-estate. Yet 
the advantages attending private owner- 
ship, notwithstanding the admitted fact 
that the system sacrifices, in its very be- 
ginning, the equities of the subject mat- 
ter, are so manifest, so conspicuous, so 
vast, that there seems little danger that 
the schemes of Messrs. Mill, Wallace, 
and George will ever come to prevail 
over the plain, frank, blunt common- 
sense of the English race. 

The important question remains, In 
what spirit shall we receive and consider 
propositions for the further extension 
of the State’s activity ? 

Shall we antagonize them from the 
start, as-a matter of course, using the 
term socialistic freely as an objurgatory 
epithet, and refusing to entertain con- 
sideration of the special reasons of any 
case ? 

When we consider what immense ad- 
vantages have, in some cases, resulted 
from measures purely socialistic, are we 
altogether prepared to take a position 
of irreconcilable and undistinguishing 
hostility to every future extension of 
the State’s activity? May we not be- 
lieve that there is a leadership, by the 
State, in certain activities, which does 
not paralyze private effort ; which does 
not tend to go from less to more ; but 
which, in the large, the long, result, stim- 
ulates individual action, brings out en- 
ergies which would otherwise remain 
dormant, sets a higher standard of per- 
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formance, and introduces new and 
stronger motives to social and industrial 
progress ? 

For myself, I will only say, in general, 
that while I repudiate the assumption 
of the Economic Harmonies which un- 
derlies the doctrine of Laissez Faire, and 
while I look with confidence to the State 
to perform certain important functions 
in economics, I believe that every prop- 
osition for enlarging the powers and in- 
creasing the duties of the State should 
be long and closely scrutinized ; that a 
heavy burden of proof should be thrown 
upon the advocates of every such scheme; 
and that for no slight, or transient, or 
doubtful object should the field of indus- 
trial activity be trenched upon in its re- 
motestcorner. Thereis something in the 
very name of liberty to which the heart 
of man responds; freedom itself thus 
becomes, in a certain sense, a force, and 
those who thoroughly believe in indi- 
vidual initiative and enterprise are the 
best and safest judges of the degree to 
which restraint may, on account of the 
imperfections of human society and the 
hardness of men’s hearts, require, in any 
given time and place, to be imposed 
upon the choices and actions of citizens. 

That enlarging the powers of govern- 
ment at any point where, after due de- 
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liberation, it abundantly appears that, 
in spite of the reasonable preference for 
preserving individual activity, a large 
practical gain to the order of society 
and the happiness of its constituent 
members will, in the long result, accrue 
from the interposition of the State ; that 
dealing thus with projects of social and 
economic reform will, as so many seem 
to fear, only arouse in the mass of the 
people a passion for further and further 
encroachments, and push society more 
and more rapidly on toward an all-en- 
grossing Socialism—I do not believe. It 
is the plea of despots that they cannot 
remit impositions, redress wrongs, or 
promote reforms, without awakening 
dangerous aspirations in their subjects 
and provoking them to ever-increasing 
demands. 

To no such slavish dread of doing 
right are free nations subjected. It is 
the glorious privilege of governments 
of the people, by the people, for the 
people, that they derive only strength 
and added stability from every act hon- 
estly and prudently conceived to pro- 
mote the public welfare. Insuch a State 
every real and serious cause of com- 
plaint which is removed becomes a fresh 
oceasion for loyalty, gratitude, and de- 
votion. 
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By Maybury Fleming. 


Asnes of oak—Are there no more trees? 
What if the Yule-log whiten and 
die— 
Blaze and redden and die—what then ? 
Are there no more trees ? 


Fallen from pride and gray with fire, 
Slain by it, never to glow again— 
But life is more than ashes and night ; 

In it lies new fire. 


No trees left? Let the old year go, 
And the old years go, with their bloom 
and blight ; 
Sated with joy and drunk with pain, 
Let the old year go. 


Ended at last—and to come, more trees, 
Leaf and pleasure and—ay, and grief. 
Over dead ashes light new fire— 
Are there no more trees ? 





A VIOLIN OBLIGATO. 
By Margaret Crosby. 


Go down some spring afternoon to 
Washington Square. Sit on one of the 
benches, and after a half-hour, if you 
have not known it long ago, you will be 
convinced that you are in the only dig- 
nified spot in New York—the only place 
that seems to have the sanctity of age, 
the stateliness of permanency. The 
ample, red-brick houses, with their white 
doors, are ranged on the north side ; at 
the east is the cool grayness of the Uni- 
versity Building. In spite of its mod- 
ern date, it looks mellow and weather- 
stained; at the spring season of which 
I speak an atmosphere of youthful 
green and freshness permeates the whole 
square, and seems by contrast to point 
its air of picturesque age. 

The neighborhood below the square 
keeps the last-mentioned charm, but 
effectually loses all claim to freshness 
and dignity. A jumble of nationalities 
infest the shabby old houses that have 
known, unlike their occupants, better 
days. From the window of a room that 
I occupied—at a period which I may 
term my decadence—I had a full view of 
a row of these desecrated buildings. 
Red brick, three stories high, sometimes 
with the addition of a slanting roof and 
dormer windows; the upper windows 
with battered shutters, and dirty scraps 
of curtain fluttering disconsolately when 
a whiff of spring breeze loitered down 
the street. Usually a squalid man or 
woman lounged in these windows, in an 
immemorial attitude—an elbow on the 
sill, and the chin resting in the palm of 
one hand, looking out with careless sto- 
lidity. The lower floors were usually 
turned into third-rate restaurants or 
saloons, with brilliant signs above the 
windows in various languages. Oppo- 
site my lodgings was a little eating-house 
whose legend, emblazoned above the 
door, captivated my fancy—“ Ladies and 
Gents Chop Palace.” 

The host ef the Chop Palace was one 
Pierre Lepont, a stout Frenchman, who 
had inherited his restaurant and its sign 
from an American predecessor. He was 


the ideal of a bon bourgeois. I never 
looked at his broad, sallow face, radiat- 
ing good humor, his well-balanced head, 
the curving, material sweetness of his 
lips, that I did not instantly become 
reconciled to life under its existing con- 
ditions. The impossible ceased to tan- 
talize me ; and the actual, no longer in- 
tolerable from its limitations, lay around 
me full of good, if I would but stretch 
out my hand and grasp it. 

Next to this row of houses was an 
alley, whose dirt and poverty was to that 
of the street as a thousand is to one. 
By leaning out of my window I could 
catch a glimpse of the square—calmly 
beautiful and well ordered ; sometimes 
irritating me by its contrast to my sur- 
roundings; sometimes consoling me 
with the thought that, at a moment's 
notice, I could escape to it. My lodging- 
house only boasted two stories ; my land- 
lady, a widow named Ellis, kept a flour- 
ishing bakery on the first floor, and lived 
in two rooms behind her shop. I occu- 
pied the front room up-stairs, and Pin- 
sing, an old violinist, the back room. 
Pinsing was between fifty and sixty, tall, 
thin, and gray-haired, with a visionary, 
childlike look in his eyes. Sitting in 
my room, at my easel, I experienced a 
confusion of sensations. There arose 
from below whiffs of baking pastry and 
cake, and occasionally my landlady passed 
my door. I traced a vague analogy be- 
tween her glossy brown hair and pink 
cheeks and the chocolate and strawberry 
iced cakes which graced her shop-win- 
dow. All this suggested a sort of Mo- 
hammedan’s paradise of houris and deli- 
ciouseatables. From theadjoining room 
came the sound of Pinsing’s violin, al- 
loying the paradise with a musical Jn- 
Jerno. Between these two influences I 
found it hard to preserve an artistic 
equilibrium. 

I dignify Pinsing with the name of 
violinist, but the fact that he possessed 
a violin and continually played upon it 
was his only claim to this title. I found 
that he was first violin in a small orches- 
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tra of dubious quality. He practised all 
day, and disappeared in the evening. 
The scene of his labors was an obscure 
Bowery theatre. Each night he crept 
off on his pilgrimage, carrying his violin, 
which was tenderly shrouded in green 
baize and coffined in a little black casket. 
It was curious to me that such an amount 
of ardent labor should not produce a 
more harmonious result. His playing 
had all the most trying qualities of the 
violin when badly played. His tone was 
piercing and scraping, and at the same 
time tremulously weak. He used to 
practise the most intricate exercises for 
hours, and then apparently regale him- 
self with some lofty composition. There 
was a Beethoven concerto that he labor- 
ed through with futile incapacity. Still, 
the mere sound of those notes in such 
a place, and in such surroundings, drew 
me to him with passionate sympathy. 


‘* Who aims a star 
Shoots higher far than he that aims a tree.” 


His efforts were like my own in try- 
ing to make my little flower of art 
bloom in that harsh, unfruitful soil. 

From motives of economy and con- 
venience I took my meals at “ Pierre’s,” 
by which familiar term the Chop Pal- 
ace was usually indicated. My intima- 
cy with Pinsing, begun by civil greet- 
ings in the passage between our rooms, 
was cemented at the restaurant. He 
also dined there, and we fell into the 
habit of sitting at the same table; 
across the somewhat dusky square of 
table-cloth that divided us we ex- 
changed confidences. It is not neces- 
sary to specify mine. His had all the 
tragi-comedy of mistaken effort. Music 
in itself—music and its world, where 
only its priests serve at its high altar— 
was the mirage that had led him on. 
As a boy ina New England village, he 
fed his passion on such poor food as it 
could find—some stray books of sa- 
cred music, the family melodeon, and a 
broken fiddle. A few years later, when 
he had pushed his way to Boston, and 
worked in a warehouse on one of the 
wharves, the longing for a musical ed- 
ucation consumed him. His position 
was a kind of slavery. He had chanced 
upon a battered copy of Consuelo ; the 
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title-page was torn off, and in the most 
thrilling passages whole pages were 
gone. In his ignorance it read to him 
like inspired history. The story of 
Haydn seemed a divine message. Like 
him, he would go to Italy, and seek a 
Porpora, and brush his boots and mend 
his clothes for the privilege of sitting at 
his feet and learning of him. In a fit of 
desperation he made his way, as a stow- 
away on an outgoing steamer, through 
unheard-of miseries, as far as England ; 
but he never reached the promised land. 
One bright spot shone in the dark pict- 
ure of his struggle for life in England. 
He found, at length, not a Porpora, 
but the kindly organist of a church in 
Liverpool. From him he gained what 
knowledge of music he possessed. When 
the organist left his post in Liverpool 
for another city, he gave Pinsing two 
things which fixed his destiny with a 
fatal certainty—his violin and an origi- 
nal autograph of Beethoven. The first 
reigned in his heart—his goddess, his 
love; the second was the embodiment of 
his deity. He looked at it, and ap- 
proached it, with awe. 

After our acquaintance had pro- 
gressed for some time, he invited me 
to his dingy room, and showed me his 
treasure. He had bought a good pho- 
tograph of Beethoven, and pasted be- 
neath it the precious autograph. The 
whole was framed carefully, and covered 
with glass. He dilated with an almost 
crazy enthusiasm when he spoke of the 
autograph. 

“The first time I touched that writ- 
ing with my hand,” he said, “I felt 
as though the master’s hand clasped 
mine. I felt then as though I could in- 
terpret him rightly. I live for this—to 
stand between him and the world, that 
it may know him through me.” 

His hope and enthusiasm were so un- 
dying that he did not realize that life 
had slipped noiselessly by and found 
him, nearing sixty, no nearer the fulfil- 
ment of his hopes than he had been as 
a boy. 

Below these heights on which he 
dreamed he played an unconscious part 
in a little comedy, which went on as if for 
my benefit. Mrs. Ellis, our landlady, was 
a simple soul without coquetry, despite 
her good looks and widowhood of five 
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years’ standing. Between her and Pierre 
of the Palace existed a friendly inter- 
course, the tokens of which I used to 
watch from my window. Pierre supplied 
her with hot chops and beefsteak, and 
found it equally convenient when he 
was short of pastry to run over to the 
bakery, where Mrs. Ellis smilingly fur- 
nished him with all that he needed. 
Pierre’s attitude toward her was one of 
evident courtship, which she received 
with what was either unconsciousness 
or indifference. My sense of the fitness 
of things made me feel that they should 
be united. As Isat in my room paint- 
ing, I used to hear their conversation 
across the counter. Pierre, in his white 
apron, would cross the street, and his 
sonorous, even tones and Mrs. Ellis’s 
hearty laugh floated up to me. With 
Pierre she was at ease, but Pinsing im- 
pressed her profoundly. She regarded 
his spare form, his iron-gray hair, and 
air of abstraction with evident admira- 
tion. Even what Pierre spoke of pity- 
ingly as his “thread-naked coat” failed 
to detract from the respect she paid 
him. She sometimes appeared in the 
hall when he was playing, and leaned 
against the open door of his room—one 
plump hand resting on her hip, her 
handsome head bent forward in genuine 
attention. When he perceived her, Pin- 
sing would rise and offer her a chair with 
punctilious civility, and then go on play- 
ing, forgetting her presence in five 
minutes. 

When we repaired to the restaurant, 
Pierre showed his jealousy at this pref- 
erence in an openly childlike manner. 
When Pinsing gave an order he affected 
not to hear. If it were repeated, he 
moved away with an absurd flounce and 
pout, and called to his colleague, an oily, 
active little Frenchman : 

“Jules, servez monsieur !” 

The scornful emphasis on these words 
contained all the contempt which he felt. 
Sometimes the climax was capped by the 
gratuitous appearance of Mrs. Ellis’s 
handmaid, a white, dejected little girl 
of twelve, with what she called a “ grape- 
jell patty” for Mr. Pinsing’s dessert. 
On such occasions Pierre usually doffed 
his apron and left the restaurant, not to 
return until our short meal was over. 
All this went on under Pinsing’s feet, as 
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it were; his head was in the clouds, 
and he took no cognizance of what hap- 
pened upon earth. On mild afternoons 
we went to the square, and sitting there, 
talked idly beneath the light shadows of 
the early foliage. It was on such occa- 
sions that Pinsing became eloquent. 

“T am a fatalist,” he used to say; 
“my life has proved to me that all is 
decided by fate. It was my fate to be 
a musician; everything was against it. 
By myself I could and can do nothing. 
Again and again my destiny has been 
decided without my volition. When I 
was despairing in Liverpool, there came 
a musician who helped me in a way be- 
yond all that I had dreamed. When he 
left me he gave me my violin and m 
sacred relic. Then, when I most mtn | 
it the spirit of the master musician filled 
me. I have lived for music. For that 
I have given up everything—the love 
of woman, the love of home. When 
my musical destiny is accomplished, as 
I feel it will be soon, all that will come. 
In time it will come.” 

T looked at his haggard face and gray 
hair. “In time!” I thought. ‘Make 
haste, Pinsing!” 

He heartily despised the flimsy 
waltzes and comic songs that he was 
obliged to play every evening, and con- 
fessed that he became so weary of them 
as to fall asleep in his chair in the or- 
chestra. One evening I went with him 
to the theatre where he was employed. 
It was a shabby place, and I stood in 
the dusky flies and watched the prepa- 
rations for the performance. 

Before Pinsing took his place in the 
orchestra the manager spoke to him 
sharply: “Look here now, Pinsing!” he 
said. “Don’t let your wits go wool- 
gathering, as they did last night, or 
you'll go out of this double-quick.” 

The awkward eagerness with which 
Pinsing promised attention had some- 
thing pathetic in it. 

When the play began, at Pinsing’s 
suggestion, I took a seat in the gallery 
and watched the performance of a roar- 
ing farce. 

Between the acts I watched Pinsing. 
He sat in the orchestra with an abstract- 
ed expression, playing mechanically. 
During the last act, what with heat and 
the noisy dulness of the farce I lost my 
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interest in it and fell into a reverie. I 
was only aroused by a tap on my shoul- 
der. I turned and saw Pinsing standing 
beside me; his face was flushed with 
excitement. The people about me were 
leaving their seats, and I realized that 
the play was over. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“Come with me,” he answered. He 
hurried me out of the building, and told 
me in a few words that he had been dis- 
missed, owing to lack of interest and 
inattention to his duties. The manager 
had decided to fill his place with some- 
one else. He seemed rather elated than 
otherwise at the loss of his position, and 
talked of his freedom and the leisure 
which he could now devote to his art. 
‘After this he played furiously, not only 
all day, but in the evening also. About 
this time he gave up dining at the Pal- 
ace. When I asked him the reason, he 
answered evasively that he had found a 
place where the cooking suited him bet- 
ter. I noticed that his gait became 
more feeble and his form more bent, 
and I began to have a painful suspicion 
that as his purse became lower he 
starved in proportion. I followed him 
one day as he shuffled off to his dinner, 
and came up to him after a few blocks, 
where he stood before a cake-stand eat- 
ing a sandwich. He started when he 
saw me and tried to hide it behind his 
back, pretending to examine a glaring 
handbill on a wall near by. I humored 
the poor fellow’s ruse. 

“Why, Pinsing,” I said, “I have been 
looking for you. Come and dine with 
me. I haven’t half the appetite I had 
when you sat opposite to me.” 

He accepted half unwillingly, but I 
could not persuade him to come again. 

Mrs. Ellis looked at me so earnestly 
one day, as I passed through the shop 
on my way out, that I stopped and asked 
her if she had spoken. 

She blushed slightly. “Oh, no sir!” 
she said. Then she added, “Mr. Pin- 
sing ”—she paused. 

“Yes,” I said, encouragingly. 

“He looks sick.” 

“Yes, he does, Mrs. Ellis.” 

“Can’t I do anything?” She laid the 
slightest emphasis on the pronoun. 

“Try,” I suggested, still more encour- 


agingly. 
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I do not know what her efforts were, 
but they were not successful in improv- 
ing our friend’s appearance. He became 
perceptibly more haggard. Once, when 
I attempted to hint gently that it would 
be well for him to find some employ- 
ment, he waved me aside grandly, say- 
ing : “Do not distress yourself. I have 
some views for the future that preclude 
the necessity for any such arrangement.” 
All this time he looked curiously happy. 
His devotion to his violin was intensi- 
fied ; I caught glimpses of his rapt face 
as I passed his room when he was play- 
ing, and envied him his Fool’s Paradise. 
One evening, about seven o’clock, I was 
startled by his appearance at my door 
in a dress-suit of extraordinary shabbi- 
ness and age. He had his violin-case 
under his arm, and was trembling with 
excitement. 


“T can tell you at last,” he said. “I 


have wished to tell you before, but I 
waited until it was decided. The mo- 
ment of my life has come.” 

He gave me a crumpled programme, 
printed on coarse white paper. 

At the top was printed : 


ORPHEUS HALL, 
Eieuta Street anD THirp AVENUE, 
Thursday Evening, May 12, 188-, 
AT 8 O'CLOCK. 

Granp Concert. 


Then followed the programme. After 
a performance by the orchestra, a so- 
prano solo, and a solo on the guitar, 
came the announcement that a violin 
obligato would be performed by Mr. 
Albert Pinsing. 

Pinsing’s solemn exultation was a 
great deal too deep for words. In an- 
swer to my questions, I learned that if 
he made a good impression he was to 
be engaged to play at a series of con- 
certs to be given at the hall during the 
summer. He gave me a ticket and left, 
hardly waiting for my congratulations. 
Before I went out I tried to find Mrs. 
Ellis, to tell her of Pinsing’s success, but 
she was not to be found. My seat in 
the concert-hall was not far from the 
front ; and almost the first people I no- 
ticed were the missing widow and Pierre, 
seated beside each other in their finest 
attire. Mrs. Ellis’s face was full of ex- 
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cited interest. Pierre was evidently too 
happy to be with her, on any terms, for 
any other feeling but pleasure. 

I glanced at the programme, and saw 
that beneath Pinsing’s name were the 
words: “His first appearance.” This 
announcement struck me as being sin- 
gularly inappropriate, and even satirical. 
The hall was gorgeously frescoed and 
brilliantiy lighted. The audience was 
what might have been expected—small 
tradespeople, and a mixture of a rougher 
element. A flashily dressed youth who 
sat near to me remarked audibly to a 
friend, “ All our set are here to-night.” 

“Our set” was in an appreciative 
mood, and received each performance 
with much good-humored applause. Af- 
ter the orchestra had played a stirring 
march, and a pretty young girl had sung 
a popular ballad, a snub-nosed little man 
made his appearance, carrying a guitar 
and a chair. His face looked as if it 
had been modelled by a child in put- 
ty, and then flattened against a wall. 
There was a deep, knowing twinkle 
in his eyes. He seated himself on a 
chair and made a feint of playing on 
his guitar, giving the while a rambling, 


comic speech, full of local hits and 


broad humor. Every sally was received 
with more uncontrollable laughter, and 
when he picked up his chair and left 
the stage he was recalled with energetic 
applause. He came back with an oblig- 
ing smile and seated himself again. 
Then, as if he had forgotten something, 
he rose hastily. 

“ Just excuse me for a moment, will 
you?” he said, colloquially. He left the 
stage, and the audience waited breath- 
lessly for several minutes. Then, as he 
did not return, the joke dawned on 
them with a crushing completeness. It 
was in the midst of the peals of laughter 
that followed this stroke of comedy that 
Pinsing made his appearance. 

His shabby, antiquated figure and 
wistful, moon-struck eyes were strange- 
ly out of keeping with the tone of the 
place and the mood of the audience. 
The laughter gradually died away, now 
and then bursting forth in little jets of 
remembered amusement. As he began 
to play they eyed him with unrepressed 
disapproval. I thought that I had re- 
alized the thinness and poverty of his 
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playing, but it never struck me as keen- 
ly as in that large, echoing space. By a 
fatal predilection he had selected the 
Beethoven concerto. At its best ren- 
dering it would have been far above the 
heads of his listeners. As he played it, 
it lost almost all of its own beauty. He 
was wretchedly accompanied by a small 
orchestra, and the length of the piece 
seemed interminable. The audience be- 
came restless, but Pinsing was uncon- 
scious of everything but his music. He 
was filled with the dignity and beauty 
of the music itself. It was plain that 
the possibility that his listeners were 
not in sympathy with him had not en- 
tered his consciousness. 

At length he came to the end, and 
stood motionless in a sort of dream. I 
began to applaud ; but I was the only 
person who did so, and several loud 
hisses warned me to be silent. A mem- 
ber of the orchestra, in passing him, 
touched him on the shoulder to remind 
him that it was time to go. He started, 
and after a puzzled stare bowed and 
hurried off the stage. It is a slight 
thing to say that he bowed, but a diffi- 
cult thing to describe. He held his vio- 
lin and bow above his head as far as 
he could reach and bent almost double, 
with an extraordinary scrape of his foot. 
The audience was ready either to hiss or 
to laugh, and his bow turned the scale. 
They laughed and applauded vocifer- 
ously, finally stamping on the floor in 
a kind of rhythm. Pinsing reappeared 
with a glowing, transfigured face. The 
applause, of which he missed the ridi- 
cule, intoxicated him like fine wine. 
Beneath his excitement I saw that he 
was unnerved by the strain of his emo- 
tion. He raised his violin and began 
to play. Instantly a chorus of shouts 
and hisses arose. 

“Don’t give us any more of that 
scraping !” 

“ Put up your fiddle! Let’s have that 
bow again !” 

The rough element in the audience, 
roused by the comic speech before Pin- 
sing’s performance, now broke forth. 
Pinsing stopped playing and stood in 
dazed bewilderment. The shouts were 
redoubled, and as their full meaning 
broke on him, he lingered a moment in 
a sorrow-stricken stupor. Then, turn- 
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ing suddenly, he left the stage witha 
stumbling, wavering step. At the thresh- 
old of the stage-door he fell, dropping 
his violin. Someone within helped him 
to his feet and picked up the violin, and 
the door was shut. 

Tleft my seat, and, in spite of the prot- 
estations of one of the ushers, made my 
way through one of the side passages to 
the green-room. Quick as I was, some- 
one else had been quicker. VPinsing sat 
in a chair, his gray head dropped in his 
hands, a picture of broken, helpless 
misery. Mrs. Ellis stood by him, her 
hand on his shoulder, and tears of the 
tenderest sympathy in her eyes. Pierre 
was in the doorway, in his face a mixt- 
ure of jealousy and pity. Pinsing raised 
his head and spoke convulsively, as if in 
answer to Mrs. Ellis. 

“Go home!” he exclaimed. “TI can’t. 
Thaven’t any home! Ihave owed you 
for my lodging for months. I haven’t 
a cent in the world. I thought I could 
pay you after this; but do you think 
they would take me here now?” 

He stopped, and sank back in his 
former despairing attitude. 

“You're welcome to a place in my 
house as long as you want to stay,” said 
Mrs. Ellis. 

Her deep blush and the tremor in her 
voice made her meaning, however un- 
conscious, unmistakable. Here was hap- 
piness—prosaic, it is true, but none the 
less actual—knocking at Pinsing’s door. 
I think a glimmer of it dawned on him. 
He staggered to his feet. 

“You are a good, kind woman,” he 
said, brokenly, “but how can I accept 
so much from you?” 

* All in time,” I broke in, with a sud- 
den inspiration. “Mrs. Ellis is right ; 
you ought to go home now.” 

His violin lay on the floor beside him. 
I handed it to him, and as he took it I 
saw that the violence of his fall had 
broken both the strings and the sound- 
ing-board. He examined it in silence. 

“Tt’s too bad it’s broke,” murmured 
Mrs. Ellis. 

“Tt makes no difference,” he answered, 
with dead quietness. ‘“Ishall never play 
again.” 

The manager came up with some 
grudging apologies for the. disturbance 
in the house ; said he guessed such high 
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art wasn’t exactly in their line. “ About 
that engagement,” he added, in an un- 
dertone to Pinsing. “To tell the truth, 
your style of playing don’t exactly suit 
here. We won't do anything more about 
the matter now.” 

Our way home led through Washing- 
ton Square, and although I had helped 
Pinsing, his weakness began to seem 
alarming. He made no answer to my 
remarks, but seemed to be lost in a pro- 
found reverie. We left the street and 
came into the strange, shadowy region 
of the square, where the electric lights 
and the moonlight blended in a white, 
unearthly radiance and cast exquisite 
traceries of leaf and branch on the pave- 
ment. Pinsing suddenly swerved aside, 
and sank on one of the benches. 

“Let me rest here for a moment,” he 
said, tremulously. “I can’t go any far- 
ther now.” 

I could not persuade him to go on; 
Mrs. Ellis and Pierre were walking slow- 
ly before us, but as we stopped they 
turned back. 

“Come home soon, Mr. Pinsing,” said 
Mrs. Ellis, “and we'll have some supper 
together.” 

The moonlight gave her blooming 
beauty a certain grace and refinement. 
Pinsing thanked her with something of 
his old manner; after they left us he 
was silent again, and this silence became 
so oppressive that I broke it in self-de- 
fence. 

“Come, Pinsing,” I ventured to say, 
“don’t make it worse than it is. You 
began in the wrong place. The best 
musicians have had poor receptions. 
Wagner's operas were hissed off the stage 
in Paris.” 

He looked at me for a moment in si- 
lence. It seemed to me that the un- 
worldly, visionary enthusiasm of his ex- 
pression was gone, and that a hard, 
desperate common-sense had taken its 
place. 

“Don’t try and blind me any more,” 
he said, coldly. “Myeyesare open. It 
is not long since I left that place, but I 
have thought—I have thought. Isee my- 
self as Tam.” He emphasized these words 
in a way that made me uncomfortable. 
“Tam a fool, and an old one,too. Ihave 
no life to live over again. I have had 
my life, and wasted it. Ihave dreamed, 
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but now I am awake—awake—awake.” 
He spoke with fierce energy. 

The wind stirred the branches of the 
trees, and the tracery on the silver 
flooring at our feet wavered and dis- 
solved and formed silently into a million 
new shapes. There was all of the mys- 
tery of ideal beauty in it, and the bitter 
realism of his words had a sad inconse- 
quence. 

* You have worked too long and too 
patiently not to have some reward,” I 
cried, with a futile desire to console 
him. “In time # 

Pinsing interrupted me quickly. “In 
time! Itis too late. I am not a mu- 
sician. I shall never be. I might have 
been a good cobbler. My cursed vani- 
ty had led me all my life, but it is dead 
now. It will never cheat me again.” 
He rose with nervous energy. ‘Come, 
we are wasting words. The thing is 
over.” 

He walked briskly for a couple of 
blocks, but when we reached our door 
his strength gave out suddenly. 

“Come in,” I urged. “Rest, and eat 


something, and you will feel like a dif- 


ferent man.” 

“Kat!” he repeated, bitterly. “I 
have starved for a month ; why should 
I begin to eat now? I can’t pay for it.” 

“Tt isn’t a question of paying,” I 
said. “It’s a question of pleasing your 
friends.” 

Mrs. Ellis met us in the door, her 
face full of sound womanly tenderness. 
She announced that supper would be 
ready in a few minutes, and that Mr. 
Lepont had gone over for a bottle of 
wine. Pinsing said that he would leave 


his violin in his room and come down’ 


in a few minutes. I watched him go 
feebly up the stairs, and heard the door 
of his room shut. Mrs. Ellis invited 
me into her little parlor behind the 
shop, and I watched her as she set the 
table for our supper. She was certain- 
ly kind and pretty. Why was not Pin- 
sing a lucky fellow? Why should not 
he be happy with her? She had no ed- 
ucation, and he had; but that was not 
an obstacle to their happiness. When 
supper was ready, and Pierre had re- 
turned with the wine, I went up-stairs, 
at Mrs. Ellis’s request, to call Pinsing. 
I knocked at his door, but he did not 
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answer. I felt alarmed, and reproached 
myself that I had not gone up with him. 
I knocked again, and then, as there was 
no reply, I opened the door and went in. 

faint smell of burning -varnish 
greeted me. A hot fire burned in the 
little grate. Pinsing stood before it. 
I looked involuntarily into the flames. 
There I saw burning his violin and the 
picture and autograph of Beethoven. 
He had imbued me with his fantastic 
awe of these relics. 

“What are you doing, Pinsing?” I 
cried. ‘“ You will regret this.” 

He turned to me with a ghastly face. 

“Let them alone!” he said. “They 
have cheated me long enough.” 

I stood by him while the fire burned 
hotter. I felt as though I were attend- 
ing a veritable auto da fé, as the violin 
and picture blazed up and smouldered 
into red ashes. 

Our landlady’s voice rang up the 
stairs. 

“Come down to supper, gentlemen ! ” 

Pinsing straightened like a soldier. 

“Come,” he said to me, “I am old; 
but if Iam worth anything, I can take 
my chance for a new life.” 

I remember that hedrank a great 
deal of Pierre’s wine that night, and as 
he grew excited he seemed merry. For 
the first time he seemed conscious of 
the widow’s devotion, and I consoled 
myself, when the recollection of his dis- 
appointment returned, that he had, 
doubtless, a comfortable future before 
him. 

At the end of three or four days my 
surmise became a fact, and Pinsing in- 
formed me that he was to be married 
in a week to Mrs. Ellis, at the nearest 
Protestant chapel. During the inter- 
vening time Mrs. Ellis was filled with 
proud happiness; Pinsing treated her 
with subdued gratitude, and helped her 
in the shop, as salesman, with a fidelity 
that was almost ludicrous. But if his 
former failure had been lamentable, his 
present success was pitiable. In the af- 
ternoon, when his duties were over, he 
used to go up and sit in his room, with 
his feet on the hearth, gazing blankly 
into the fire-place, where his treasures 
had disappeared. He took no interest 
in the ordinary events of life, and si- 
lenced the widow's inquiries about his 
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violin by saying that he no longer pos- 
sessed it. His health failed rapidly, 
and by the time the day for his mar- 
riage arrived he was ill in bed. 

It was not strange that the mental 
and physical strain he had borne for so 
long a time should have its inevitable 
result. Between Mrs. Ellis and myself 
he was faithfully cared for, but he grew 
rapidly worse. It was more a failure of 
his powers than an illness, although 
there were organic troubles that made 
his rallying uncertain. Toward the 
middle of each day he was dressed, and 
would sit in a chair near the window 
by the hour. The presence of a beautiful 
young woman wonderfully freshened the 
atmosphere of his musty room, but he 
did not seem to notice the change. He 
accepted the widow’s devotion with gen- 
tle gratitude, but his depression was not 
lightened. Once, as he sat in his usual 
place by the window, I spoke to him of 
her. She had just left the room, after 
silently placing a little vase of flowers 
beside him on the window-sill. 

“She is very kind to you, Pinsing,” 
I said. 

He was moving the fingers of his left 
hand rapidly, as though he were once 
more playing on his beloved violin. He 
gave me an absent, dubious look. 

“Yes,” he said, “very kind ;” he hesi- 
tated fora moment. “TI think she likes 
me,” he added, deprecatingly. 

“Certainly,” I said, laughing. 

“Even loves me—perhaps?” he went 
on, looking at me with humble ques- 
tioning. 

“Undoubtedly,” I answered. A faint 
satisfaction appeared in his face; he 
lifted the little vase of flowers and drew 
a long breath’of their sweetness. 

“Tt’s very strange,” he murmured. “TI 
don’t understand it; I don’t deserve it.” 

Then his look of absent misery re- 
turned, and he fell to poring over the 
pages of a sheet of music that lay on 
his knees. 

One day, Pierre, who had been in 
eclipse since the announcement of the 
widow’s approaching marriage, made his 
appearance in Pinsing’s room. He had 
brought a little red wine for Monsieur 
Pinsing. He presented it with large, 
easy grace. His broad, handsome face 
beamed with generous cordiality. Pin- 
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sing seemed quite overwhelmed with a 
sense of his kindness. After the short 
visit was over, he sat thinking pro- 
foundly for a moment. Then he spoke 
with an acuteness that I had never seen 
in him, except upon the evening of his 
performance at the concert : 

“Pierre would like to marry Mrs. 
Ellis.” 

I tried to contradict him, but he si- 
lenced me. 

“He is a good man. 
very happy with him.” 

This idea seemed to give him a curi- 
ous satisfaction. 

“Not as happy as with you,” I said. 

“That is not true,” he answered, 
sharply. “I am an old and broken- 
down man; he is far younger than I, 
and a strong, honest fellow.” 

Apparently he brooded over this idea, 
for several times during the next few 
days he referred to it. After this he 
became weaker and more silent than 
ever. One day, when I came in, after 
having been out for two or three hours, 
Mrs. Ellis asked me to go and sit with 
him ; she said that she had some work 
to do, and that he had already been 
alone half an hour. I ran up-stairs ; 
the door of his room stood open. The 
summer heat was upon us at last, and the 
room was flooded with the burning sun- 
shine. In its rays the faded red-ingrain 
carpet and the shabby hair-cloth furni- 
ture showed with a certain obtrusiveness. 
The bit of faded chintz that served as a 
window-curtain flapped with a dull re- 
port against the sash, as little puffs of 
hot wind blew in at the window. I saw 
Pinsing lying on the floor near the fire- 
place. I thought he had fainted ; but 
when I leaned over him, and looked at 
his wasted face, I saw, with a shock that 
was not all surprise, that he was dead. 
One hand was flung out toward the 
grate, where his treasures had been de- 
stroyed, as though in death he sought 
to renew the allegiance he had tried so 
hard to break. 


She could be 


Not long after Pinsing’s death, as I 
was coming down-stairs from my room, 
I heard Pierre’s voice in the shop. He 
was speaking in a tone of urgent en- 
treaty, although I could not hear his 
words. 
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“Yes, Mr. Lepont,” I heard Mrs. 
Ellis say. ‘ But poor Pinsing r 

“Ah! cest vrai,” said Pierre. ‘“ Poor 
Pinsing! But enfin, madame, he is dead, 
dead, and I am alive.” 

He spoke not cynically, but with 
hearty practicality. Mrs. Ellis made no 
reply, and I passed through the shop, 
leaving her standing meditatively in the 
doorway. 

Not long after this the wheel of fort- 
une turned again, and took me away 
from the region where Pinsing had lived 
and died. I was not sorry to leave be- 
fore the consummation of Pierre’s ardent 
courtship, which was continued in spite 
of the widow’s unwillingness. 

Before I went away Pierre told me, 
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with a beaming face, that he was to 
marry Mrs. Ellis. I congratulated him, 
and then, almost mechanically, echoed 
the words I had heard the widow speak : 
* Poor Pinsing!” 

“Yes; but he had his chances,” said 
Pierre. 

“ How hard he worked, poor fellow!” 
I continued. 

“He could not play,” replied Pierre. 
“He should have found it out, and 
worked at something he could do. When 
I was young I wished to be a great actor ; 
but, my faith! I soon found I could not 
act, and so—I kept a restaurant. At 
present,” he ended, complacently, “1 
have enough. In this world it is a mis. 
take to be too ideal!” 
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Subscription, $1.50. Sample on 

receipt of 6c, in stamps. 

Any one sending us $1.50 
before Feb. 1, 1887, for one 
new ere A su re a may 
select $1.06 worth of books 
from our catalogue, which 
will be sent post-paid to your 
address. 


THREE OF THE BEST MAGAZINES PUBLISHED. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
PROSPECTUS AND CATALOGUE OF OVER {200 PUBLICATIONS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, 739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 


—— SCRIBNER have just issued a new 

illustrated list of their Books for Youny 
People, which include the most popular stories 
of Frances Hodgson Burnett, Frank R. Stock- 
ton, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Howard Pyle, Daniel 
C. Beard, Jules Verne, Frederic E. Weatherly, 
G. A. Hanty, Henrietta C. Wright, C. F. Holder, 
and others. Jt will be sent free upon application. 





ANICE HOLIDAY PRESENT 


Your Monogram Rubber Stamp, with pads 
and indelible ink, 3 letter designs, $1.00; 2 
8 | y letter designs, 50 cents. Three Blade Knife, 
aizZ7a novelty combined with your name, for 
marking linen, $1.00 by mail. Agents send 

Bh 10 cents for 80- - catalogue. 
Fr. P. HAM OND & CO., Aurora, Ill, 





DONT BE A CLAM 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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apouT THE HEALTH BRAIDED WIRE BUSTLES 


MADE ONLY 
BY THE 


WESTON & WELLS MANUFACTURING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Dealers who keep the following 
styles of Bustles are sure to suit every customer, 
because they are made to conform to 
all prevailing styles and tastes in dress. They are 
the lightest, strongest, and most pliable 
bustles made. They yield to the slightest pressure, 
yet immediately return to their proper 
shape after the severest usage, and they properly 
sustain the heaviest drapery, so that 
the wearers are never mortified by their being 
crushed or bent into ridiculous shapes, This 
means a great deal to sensitive ladies who desire 
to be able to rise, in a car or church, without that 
furtive anet at “re- -arrangement,” which is so 

preeably noticed. 


Patented Aug. 25, 188; Jan. 19 and Feb. 23, 1886. 
THE LADY WASHINCTON. 

This Bustle is made of plated steel 
wire of fine quality, braided into a torsion spring, 
which gives it great strength and 
elasticity. It can be so arranged by the wearer, 
that the drapery will hang in narrow or wide 
folds, or high in the back. Price, 75 cents. 


THE HEALTH azine WIRE 
BUSTLE, No. 3. 

This is the “old reliable.” 
fect fitting; light and durable, made of blue 


tempered watch-spring steel, and also 


It is per- 


of fine steel wire plated. Its popularity is shown 
by its large sale during the past year, being more 
than twenty times that of any other bustle in the 


market. Price, 75 cents. 


The same Bustle is made with two 
rolls (No. 2), a little smaller, and lower in price, 


65 cents. 


Patented Aug. 25, 1885, 
THE PLATED BRAIDED WIRE 
BUSTLE, No. A. 

This is an elegant Bustle, made in 
one braid. It is of good medium size, and the 
best that can be made for the money, 
50 cents, It is reversible, making a different 
style, narrower, by simply turning it inside out. 


Patented Aug. 25, 1885. 
THE CINDERELLA BUSTLE. 

This is something very nice for little 
misses, or for ladies who do not want the extreme 
of fashion, and yet like to dress some- 
where near as others do. It is a very nice little 
bustle, just little enough—not too little—made of 
white wire; very durable, and sells everywhere, 
at 25 cents. 

There are other special styles, 
but these are the leading ones. They are re- 
modelled frequently from the best 
shapes adopted in the fashionable world, and 
ladies wearing them can be sure that 
while preserving health they are wearing the latest 
and most tasteful styles. 

Price lists sent to the trade on application. 

Goods sent on receipt of retail price if you do 
not find them where you trade. 





7 
WESTON & WELLS M’F’C CO. 1017 inten St., Phila., Pa. 


We also manufacture at 64 Church St., Shoreditch, London, England, and 12 Bue L’Echiquier, Paris, France. 
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Johnson heat-Regulating pparatus 


CONTROLLED BY 


THE NATIONAL ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY. 


By the use of this invention the heating of buildings to an exact and 
uniform temperature is accomplished. Rooms and Auditoriums may be kept 
at any temperature desired, thereby saving fuel, discomfort, ill-health, the 
cracking of wood-work, furniture, pictures, ée. 

This apparatus applies equally well to all forms of heating and ventilating 
devices, the thermometer in the room automatically governing the temperature. 
It is invaluable in Public Buildings, Private Residences, Churches, aga, 
Schools, Conservatories, Factories, éc. 














From WHITELAW REID, Hiitor of N. Y. Tribune. 
New York, April 7th, 1886. 
Gentlemen,—The Johnson Heat-Regulating Apparatus has been in use in my office 


in the ninth story of the Tribune building during the past winter. . It has worked 
so much to mf satisfaction that I have now given an order to have it introduced in my 


house. Yours, = 
WHITELAW REID. 


From the President of the EDISON ELECTRIC LIGHT CO., New York. 
New York, March 30th, 1886. 


(entlemen,—During the past winter Ihave had your system of Electro-Pneumatic 
heat regulation in use in my residence, and am glad to testify to its efficacy in main- 
taining a constant temperature, despite the violent out-door changes to which we are 


subjec ted. Yours truly, 
EDWARD H. JOHNSON. 


From Prof. GRAY, of Telephone Fame. 
CHICAGO, March 24th, 1886. 
Gentlemen,—I take pleasure in saying that I have tried for some time your heat- 
regulating apparatus in my house at Highland Park, and I would not be without it for 


many times its cost. The system is simple and sure in its action. 
Yours very truly, ELISHA GRAY. 











From the Owner cf ‘‘TAY-EYE-SEE.” 
RACINE, Wis., March 24th, 1886. 
Gentlemen,—Your heat-regulating apparatus placed in my residence last fall has 
given entire satisfaction, closing off heat at the temperature at which it is set, and thus 


meeting your guarantee in every particular, besides saving a great deal in amount of 
coal used. J. I. CASE. 


From Proprietor of “NORTHWESTERN LUMBERMAN,” Chicago. 

Dear Sirs,—It has positively regulated and controlled the heat in my house at any desired temperature, and 
has so rooted itself in the esteem of my family that you could not have it back again for all the money you 
can ever make out of it, should the transfer condemn us to live in the house another winter without the electric 
valve. Sincerely yours, W. B. JUDSON. 


From Dr. WM. H. MASON, of Norwich, Connecticut. 
; I consider your ‘‘ Service ” one of the greatest ‘achievements of the nineteenth century. It is what 
we have long endeavored to find—a reliable, faithful, and silent servant. Yoursvery truly, WM. H. MASON. 





Please send for Catalogue “8S.” 





THE NATIONAL ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., 


686 Broadway, NEW YORK. 611 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
195 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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RIDGES FOOD 
iS especially \ [ 
ee 





adapted for the 
INFANT and 
Growing 
CHILD. 


ee “yy »S ' lt ts with- | 
pampnict oe 3 out doubt the | 
‘Healthful Hints’ ~\ very best of the man- 
free for Stamp =<— Y foods now tn the market. 


Adtess Woolrich & Co. Palm@r, Mass. 


PRICE IN CANS: 35 Cents, 65 Cents, $1.25, $1.75. 














THESE ARE SOLID FACTS: 


BROOKFIELD, MASS., BOSTON, MASs.. 

Feb. 12, 1884. July 2, 1883. 
4 little grand-daughter, now about ten months old, weighed at Nine years ago, a puny infant niece of mine was taken from the 
but arms of its consumptive mother to be cared for temporarily in my 
THREE POUNDS. family. My wife put it immediately upon a diet of Ridge’s Food 


Neither doctor nor nurse had any expectation of her living to be a exclusively. ‘The healthful growth of the chiid was very remarkable 
month old. She was fed on cow's milk about a month, and the gain At the end of three months, when returned to its home, it had becom 


was hardly perceptible. Then, by the advice of the physician, she such a plump, rosy-cheeked child as to be hardl 


recognizable evei: 


was fed on Ridge’s Food, prepared according to directions, and to its mother. The child has ever since enjo: red perfect health. | 
gained five ounces the first week. She has used no other food since, have known of several other cases of the use of Ridge’s Food among 
and now we are proud to tell you she is_as hearty and as fine a child my neighbors and friends, and always with the same satisfactory 
of her age as can be seen anywhere. Yours traly, P results, : 





HETTEPLACE. DAN’L LL. MILLIKEN. 
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PR’ SCCR & Ce 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


High-Glass-Wall-Papers 


Request an Examination of their Manufactures and Importations for the Season of 1886 and 87, 
embracing the 


# PEWEST # DESIGNS # AND #COLORINGS b# 


In English, French, German and Japanese Goods. REAL SILK and TAPESTRY WALL. HANGINGS. 
Also, REAL SILK HANGINGS READY FOR APPLYING DIRECT TO THE WALLS. ‘A NOVELTY.” 
The exhibition exceeding in variety, extent and art development any heretofore made. 








Also ONLY Manufacturers in the United States 
of The Great Sanitary Wall Covering. 


Estimates and Special Designs 
Furnished for Entire In- 
terior Decoration. 


(ee 


Awarded the GOLD MEDAL at the 
International Health Exhibi- 
tion, London, 1884. 


Specially Prepared Designs 
at Reduced Prices. 


PROTECTED BY PATENTS. 
We positively guarantee all goods of our manufacture free from Arsenic or any other poisonous matter. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom: 


Cor 7th Ave. and 29th Street. 


Branch Show Rooms: 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th Street. 





OUR AMERICAN HOMES, 
And How to Furnish Them. 


FURNITURE 


IN THE NEW AND SPACIOUS 
SALESROOMS OF 


R. J. Horner & Co. 


61-63-65 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Will be found the very latest productions 
of the furniture maker’s art, both home 
and foreign, all marked on the most reason= 
able basis of profit, and beyond competition. 
DRAWINC-ROOM FURNITURE, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
DININC-ROOM FURNITURE, 
LIBRARY FURNITURE, 
HALL FURNITURE, 
MANTELS, VASES, 
OAK CLOCK-CASES, ETC. 


Ten Large and Well-lighted Salesrooms. 
in any room. 





No two Articles alike 

Inspection respectfully invited. 

P&SPECIAL ATTENTION given to INQUIRIES from 
ANY PART of the COUNTRY. 





We Want Active Acents: 


TO SELL THE 
RENNER COMBINED ALARM AND DOOR BELL 

in every county in the United States and Canada. George C. 
Owens, Modesta, Cal., says: ‘“‘I have canvassed one day and 
took 22 orders.” In same letter he ordered two gross. Wm. 
McKim of Grand Haven, . ? Says ‘‘he took 13 orders in 10 
hours.” Profit on Bell, $2.50. In our EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 
to Agents we agree to take back all Bells unsold, if the Agent 
fails to clear $125.00 in 30 days. Illustrated Circulars sent 
free. Address, Renner M°f’g. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


ADAMS, RICHTER & CO., 
371 CANAL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Sole Manufacturers of the 


NEW YORK CAMBRIC WINDOW SHADES. 


These goods are made in all the fashionable colors, and will 
not crack, curl or fade. 

We are also importers and manufacturers of 
1OTCH HOLLAND SHADES, 
in all colors. STORE SHADES made to order in Plain, Opaque, 
Dadoed, Striped, and Plaid Cloths. Samples free. 


Tanned Beaded Buckskin Purses. 
Made double for silver. Sent per 
mail — i = paid. Plain, 
onl A. ERY, Denver, Colo. 
Re panes: Ye Bank. 


KEEP WARM 


With one of HALSTED’S FOOT-WARMERS. 
Heated with chemical fuel. Burns 10 to15 hours. No 
flame or smoke. Good for the boudoir, the sewing-room, the 
bedroom, the carriage, the R. R. car. Cheap, safe, handy, 
and ‘‘Oh! sonice.” See circulars. 
CENTENNIAL YDE°G CO., 

RYE, N. ¥. 


PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS! 
Press, $3.00. Circular size, $8.00. Newspaper 
size, $44.00. Type-setting a: printed directions. 
Send two stenne Lape List of Presses, Type, Cards, 
ete., to factory. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 











Box 450. 
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Mrs. James Brown Potter, 
to Mrs. HARRIET HUBBARD AYER: 


aon 


Tuxcoo Pana New Youn 


Mrs. Lily Langtry writes to Mrs. Ayer: 
‘T use ‘ Recamier’ religiously. LILY LANGTRY.” 


Mrs. Langtry’s mother, Mrs. le Breton, writes to 
Mrs. Ayer: 
“Mrs. Langtry is delighted with the Recamier preparations. 
Please send her six jars of Recamier Cream, with bill, she 
wishes to send it to friends. M. LE BRETON.” 


Recamier Cream and Recamier Balm 


are, as the above letters attest, invaluable articles of toilet for 
every woman. They are guaranteed, if used according to 
direction, to remove all spots and blotches, and to make the 
skin clear and beautiful. Positively made from a recipe used 
by Mme. de Recamier, and never before manufactured for sale. 
Your druggist should have both preparations. He or you 
can easily obtain them from the manufacturer and sole 
proprietor, 
- HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 
Wholesale and Retail, 
27 Union Square, - - - New York City. 








CONNOISSEUR 


Now Ready 
NEW ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
Published by BarLey, Banks & BIDDLE, Jewelers, 


ONLY 50 CTS. A YEAR. Philadelphia 
Copies, 15 cts. 4@-Fills a special field, with no riya} 


LYMAN’S 


Patent Gun Sights 
make Hunting and 
TargetRifies perfect. 
Send for circulars, 
WM. LYMAN, 
Middlefield, Conn, 





ey “i FOR COPY OF 
Meetos — F/ ¥.00 
FOR-ONE: YEARS 


BROADWAY: NEW-YORK: 
‘The best aid to qood writing published: 


London Trouser - Stretcher. 


Takes bagging out of knees and restores 
antaloons to origine nape Price, 
2.50. AGENTS WANTED. Send 
for Circular. The best Present you can 


make to any gentleman. Sole Wholesale 
Agents in the United States, 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


32 North Street. Bosion, Mass 











° .- LAMBIE 
Cg ee ee ede ot 
BOOK LDERS. 
Send for Illustrated Catal e. 
The Most Perfect Dict’ry Holder, 
136 EAST 13TH ST., NEW YORK. 





“ HOME EXERCISER” for Brain Worker and 

Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, and Youths; the 

Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. Takes up 

but 6 inches square floor-room ; something new, scientific, 

durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. “ Homs 
Scuoots ror Puysicat Cutturs,” 16 East 
14th St and 713 5th Ave., N. Y. City. Prof. 
D. L. Dowv. Wm. Blaikie, author of “How 
to Get Strong,’ says of it. “I never saw any 
other I liked sites well.” 


PHONOCRAPHY Sir fant 

Short Hand 
Works for self-instruction, by Benn Pitman ana 
Jerome B. Howard, for sale by all book-sellers. Cat- 
open alphabet and illustrations sent free. Address 
'HONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, 0. 





TELL YOUR WIFE 


That the serial now running in Good Housekeeping entitled 
“Progressive Housekeeping, or Trying to Keep House with- 
out Knowing How, and Knowing How to Keep House Well,” 
by CATHERINE OWEN, author of the valuable and much ad- 
mired serial, ‘‘ Ten Dollars Enough; Keeping House Well on 
Ten Dollars a Week—How it has been done and how it may 
be done again,” should be read by both mistress and ser- 
vant in every Home of the World. 


Send 10 cents for Sample Copy of 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 


THE BEST HOME MAGAZINE PUBLISHED. 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


N. Y. Office, 239 Broadway, New York. 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING IS ISSUED EVERY OTHER 
SATURDAY. 
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Interchangeable Rubber Type, 15 styles of type, $1.00 per 
font, in English; also Greek, Thalion, Norweelan. Swed, 
French, Spanish, Russian, Armenian, etc. 

“The only perfect writing-machine made.” 
J. E. CROWELL, Paterson, N. J. 
send six cents in stamps for forty-page Illustrated Catalogue. 


HALL TYPE-WRITER CoO., 
SALEM, MASS. 


Hotchkin Carriage Works. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








WARRANTED. 
S8dlig MO] 


_ Before you buy a Wagon or Buggy, write for our Illustrated 

Catalogue of different styles. Free to those who mention this 

magazine. 

THE GREAT MOON HOAX SaoRra AND, 
.$1,50. Manual for Self-Instruction, $1.50. Epitome, 25 cents. 

Special Instruction by Mail, $6. Send S for Specimen Pages, &c. 


. Sen tame 
W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, 
348 Monroe Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 








Opposite Grand Central Depot, 


Mwiw TORE Cs. 


VES. | 


Over 600 handsomely furnished rooms at $1.00 per 
day and upwards, European Plan. 

First-class Restaurant, Dining Rooms, Café and 
Lunch Counter, a la carte, at moderate prices. 

* GuEsTs’ BAGGAGE TO AND FROM GRAND CENTRAL 
DEPOT FREE. 

Travelers arriving va Grand Central Depot save 
Carriage-hire and Baggage Express by stopping at 
the Grand Union. 

Travelers can live well at the Grand Union for less 
money than at any other first-class hotel in New York. 


W. D. GARRISON, Manager. 








¥ 
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“MONARCH OF THE MONTHLIES.” 


THE LARGEST, CHEAPEST, AND’ BEST MAGAZINE. 
OVER 1,000,000 READERS; OVER 1,600 PAGES; OVER 1,000 PICTURES EACH YEAR. 


FRANK LESLIE'S POPULAR MONTHLY 


Continues to hold its place unchallenged at the head of the great magazines for the people. It 
prints more matter, more pictures, and has more readers than any other. Its success has been 
wholly unprecedented, and is due solely to sterling and positive merit. It contains 128 

each month, and meets the wants of everybody. Each number presents a beautiful pietyre in 
color, a gem of art, and worth more than the entire price of the magazine. 

















Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for 1887. 


This old favorite, ‘‘The Monarch of the  Qutdoor Amusements of the American People on 
Monthlies,” will, in the coming year, be more Land and Water. 
attractive than ever. Among its features will be : | Modern War Material. 


Subjects of the Day, in the Old World or the New. , sovereigns 
always treated with illustrations to bring the whole , anne “e eee ot Saaapa. 
vividly before the mind of the reader. Articles and Stories by General Lew Wallace, Etta W. 
P Rar Ses nouns d skilful write Pierce, Lucy H. Hooper, Walter E. McCann, Zlizabeth 
ee ry Oy ee ee eee SEN, Taylor, A. V. Abbott, Col. Chaille Long, Hon. Clarence 
Papers on our National Capital, the Great Sea- Pullen, Ausburn Towner, Fay Adams, Amelia A. 
ports and Manufacturing Cities. Barr, and other talented and popular writers. 


All the other publications of this house will be kept up to their well-known high standard of merit, and fully abreast the 
demands of the times. Specimen copies of each monthly forwarded, post-paid, for 15 cents, or the entire list of weeklies and 
monthlies (six in all) for 30 cents. 


The POPULAR MONTHLY is for sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent, post-paid, to any address on receipt of subscrip- 
tion. $3.00. Specimen copies, 15 cents each, post-paid. Address, and send post-office order or check to 


Ma 
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53, 55, and 57 Park Place, New York. 
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: Mount + Hope-+ Nurseries 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ihese nurseries, established nearly half a 
century ago and still under the same manage- 
ment, offer for Spring planting, the largest, 
most complete, and carefully cultivated collec- 
tions in the United States of 
Fruit Trees, Standard and Dwarf. 

(irapes, all the best new and old sorts. 

Small Fruits, all the best, including the 
famous new Gooseberry “Industry.” 

Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, and 

Shrubs. 

Roses, of every class, the finest in cultivation. 
Hardy Plants in great variety. 

Catalogues sent to all regular customers 
free. To others: No. 1, Fruits, 10c.; No. 2, 
Ornamental Trees, &c., illustrated, 15c.; No. 3, 
Strawberries, No. 4, Wholesale, No. 5, Roses, 
free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY. 





Warranted “'S, 
& W." Model 
Ball Dog $2.50 BULL 








THE ALFORD & BERKELE CO.(_} 


77 Chambers St., N. Y. 


P.O BOX 2002, 38 Cal. $3.50 


Books & Cents Hae. 


The following books, each one of which contains a complete 
first-class novel by a celebrated author, are published in neat 
pamphlet form, many of them handsomely illustrated, and 
printed from clear, readable type, on good paper: The Mystery 
at Blackwood Grange, by Mrs, May Agnes Fleming; The £vit 
Genius, by M. T. Caldor; The Story of a Storm, by Mrs. Jane 
G. Austin; Out of the Sea, by Clara Augusta; ager ee History, 
by Margaret Blount; Afore Bitter than Death, by the author of 
“Dora Thorne’; Out of the Depths, by Hugh Conway; The 
Romantic Adventures of @ Milkmaid, by Thomas Hardy; The 
Curse of Carew, by the author of * Dora Thorne”; The Last of 
the Ruthvens, by Miss Mulock; Afiss or Mrs.? by Wilkie Collins; 
A Queen Amongst Women, by the author of “Dora Thorne”; 
Carriston’s Gift, by Hugh Conway; The Heir to Ashley, by Mrs. 
Henry Wood; A Dead Heart, by the author of * Dora Thorne'’; 
A Shadow on the Threshold, by Mary Cecil Hay; The Knights- 
bridge Mystery, by Charles Reade; Ingledew House, by the author 
of “Dora Thorne”; A‘ Passive Crime, by “The Duchess’; The 
Morwick Farm Mystery, by Wilkie Collins; The Fatat Lities, 
by the author of “Dora Thorne’; The Blatchford Bequest, by 
Hugh Conway; A Tale of Sin, by Mrs. Henry Wood; The Fatal 
Marriage, by Miss M. E. Braddon; A Bridge of Love, by the 
author of “ Dora Thorne’; In the Holidays, by Mary Cecil Hay. 
We will send any Four of the above books by mail, post-paid, 
for 12 Cents; any Ten for 25 Centss the entire number 
(26 books) for 60 Centea$ the entire number, bound in boards, 
with cloth back, for 75 Cents. Postage stamps taken. These 
are the cheapest books ever published, and guaranteed worth 
three times the money asked for them. This offer is made to 
introduce our popular publications, Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Address F. M. LUPTON, Publisher, 
No. 8 Park Place, New York. 








BUTTON’S 


RAVEN 
GLOSS 


SHOE DRESSING. 


Positively contains oil. Softens and preserves 
leather. Is economical. Makes Ladies’ shoes look 
new and natural, not varnished, Beware of imi- 
tations and of false and misleading statements. 
Do not be persuaded by interested dealers to take 
anything else. Shop elsewhere if necessary. 
BUTTON & OTTLEY, Mfrs., N. Y. 





LYON & HEALY 
Srare 3 Monror Srs.. Cuicaco, @ 
will mail, free, their newly enlarged 4 

Catalogue of Band Instruments, = 
Uniforms and ulpments, 400 / 













article required by Bands or Drum 
Corps, including Repairing Mate- 
rials, Trimmings, etc. 

Contains Instructions for 
,Amateur Bands, Exercises and Scales, 
Drum Major’s Tactics, By-Laws, and a 
Selected List of Band Music. 










Fd —— _ corrode Tike tin or iron, nor 
or tar com ons, 
and durable at half the eoskiaf tae to apply, 


SUBSTITUTE for PEA 

: for PLASTER 

t. C ‘ 

the wenr of all clothe Cnt res 3 
W. H. FAY & CO. CAMDEN. Ne J, 








M A ic Stereopticons and the Best 
Views tor Public, Church 

LANT N and Home Exhibitions, A 
. ’ very profitable business for 

aman with small capital. Best apparatus, new views, 
MSS. lectures. Reduced prices, 23 Years’ Practical Ex- 
perfence, Ills, Catalogue Free. GEO. H. PIERCE, 
136 Ss. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only a 
common pen needed. Estab- 
lished 50 Years. Supe- 
rior and popular for decorative work on linen, Rec'd 
Centennial Medal & Diploma. Sold everywhere. 
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THE DINCEE & CONARD Co’s 


0 at, Ss ecialty is and 
Towin. Ww ° hhave ne fet bene 


wants, ong 
rend strong 


150 ‘choicest 

Durchasor's chotoe of @ of ct 2? PLANTS $i, “60 
S8to $15 4. as 

=~ Surkwett Dn saben E& slag Se eee 
rowers, West Grove, Chester Co., Penna. 


COMMON SENSE CHAIRS, SETTEES and ROCKERS. 


Strong, durable and comfortable. No light, trashy stuff, but 
ood, honest home comforts. Special discount to clergymen. 
nd stamp for Catalogue to 


F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, yews Co., New York. 


Daeg - 
— os 9 








Gen. Grant Dining Chair. Cottage Table. 

“The Common Sense chairs and settees of Mr. Sinclair are 
not surpassed by any other class of goods, and parties furnish- 
ing country houses, and desiring inexpensive, comfortable and 
durable furniture, will do well to write to Mr. F A. Sinclair, 
at Mottville, N. Y., for a copy of his hand-book, which contains 
illustrations of the various articles he manufactures, with a 
schedule of prices.”—Scientijic American. 

My address is stamped on all of my chairs; please find it 
before purchasing. a4 F. A. SINCLAIR, 





THE HOUSEHOLD 
EMERY WHEEL 


KNIFE SHARPENER 


Is a practicaland inexpensive ar- 
ticle for sharpening Knives, 
Scissors, and other cutting 
implements. It does its work 
uickly and effectively. The 
Aajustabie Table, with 
Scissors-Guide, enables 
any one to sharpen Knives 
or Scissors properly. 
It can be raised or lowered as 
desired. The wheel is 6 x 1, 
with rim of Solid Emer 
and WARRANTED DURABLE, The 
machine is fastened to a table 
or shelf by turning a thumb- 
screw. Sent on receipt of price, 
$1.50, by express or mail, prepaid, to any shen: Liberal 
terms to the trade and canvassing agents. Patented 
March 16, 1880. Other patents pending. Address, 


CRYSTAL EMERY WHEEL CO., 


Northampton, Mass. 


OFFICE OF Dr. B. F. BEARDSLEY, . 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., April 19, 1886. 

Cuas. E. STEVENS, Treas. DEAR SIR: You ‘ask how T like the 
Patent ‘* Household ” Emery Wheel Knife Sharpener sent me. I 
reply, I am delighted with it in thefullest sense. It is all you claim 
for itand more. I am sure you must meet with a ready sale for 
them. Every one who has seen mine asks, ‘‘ Where did you get 
it?” “I must haveone,” etc. I would not sell mine for five times 
its cost if I could not get another. You are at liberty to use this 
if it is of any use to you. Most truly yours, 


To those who are using the ESTE WY ORGAN 00 word of 
praise or commendation is needed. The ESTEY PIANO 
is just as thoroughly made, and is guaranteed to 
give as good satisfaction as the Organ has. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt, 


POLYGRAPH 


GREATEST DRAWING INSTRUMENT 
9 Mail snd Invented. 
ource of endless 
instruction and 
amusement. 
POLISHED BRASS, 
Every boy and girl 
should have one, 
A Wonderful Help to 
3) |LADIES in MAKING 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
Hof all kinds. A revo- 
lution in Drawing. 
i ° 
































MUSICAL. jar ogue 
ELECTRICAL, ,éc }) FREE 

es,&7. Magic Lant. Outfits @1 50. 

HARBACH ¢ & cc0- ‘809 Filbert St., Philada., Pa. 




















6 PIECES SILVERWARE sini 


will Aree ney or help make a. yoo 
NORTHFORD SILVE PLATE CO., Northford, Conn, 





THE. STORRS & HARR 


PAINESVILLE, LAKE C@., 








B. F. BEARDSLEY, M.D. 


An Old and World-Renowned 
Remedy for the 


RELIEF AND CURE OF 


Coughs, 
Hoarseness, 


AND ALL 


Indispensable to Speakers 
and Singers. 


For sale, only in boxes, by all 
Medicine dealers. 


(Boynton’s New Gas-Tight Furnace.) 
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BOYNTON FURNAGE CO. 


94 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
75 and 77 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers of 


Boynton’s Celebrated Furnaces, 


Ranges, Baltimore Heaters, &c. 
With 1883-4-5-6 Improvements. 


N. A. Boynton, President, Inventor of all “Boynton” Furnaces, which 
have been on the market for “— 34 years. 
C. B. Boynton, Vice-President. H. C. Boynton, Sec. & Treas. 


40 YEARS IN THIS LINE OF BUSINESS. 


Send for Circulars and Prices. 
Over 50,000 ‘*‘ Boynton” Furnaces now in use. 


4 Artists « and « Amateurs 


Will ind WEST'S SICCATIVE the best medium to mix with Oil Colors, for painting | 








TN 


Se ace i eR a OEP Ca LONE 5 BO PEAS A ING A IER 


Bey 


(Boynton’s New Gas-Tight Furnace.) 
eS <a 















on BRASS, CHINA, GLASS, TERRALINE, ENAMELED PANELS, etc. p 
It is a perfect DRYING MEDIUM for painting on CANVAS, etc. As a FINISHING yy I 
MEDIUM ffor oiling out paintings it is unequalled. oa 
It is nearly colorless, and possesses other valuable properties which render it much supe- 4 P 





rior to Poppy Oil, Siccatif Courtray, Siccatif de Harlem, or Drying Oils. ; 
Sold by Dealers in Artists’ Materials at 25 cents a bottle. Siccative is not mailable. y 


Directions for my new method of painting with OIL COLORS and WES’I’S SICCA- 
TIVE (by which most delicate and charming results are obtained) on GLAZED WHITE | 
CHINA TILES, VASES, etc., will be mailed on receipt of four cents in stamps. W 

THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY LEADING WHOLESALE HOUSES AND BY THE MAKER, { 







J. J. WEST, 318 Wabash Avenue, 


| 

] 

H 

THIS IS OUR CELEBRATED 


Chicago. 














‘English Grain Creedmoor,’ 


DOUBLE SOLE AND TAP, HAND NAILED, AND GOTTEN UP, 
ALL OVER, ON HONOR. 
The ‘“‘Ne Plus Ultra’’ for Winter Wear, sent to all parts of the 
Country by Registered Mail, on receipt of $5.50. 
Remittances can be made by registered mail, money order, postal note, 
express order, or postage stamps. 
his shoe has become so well known since its introduction through the 
columns of The Century and other first-class publications, that further enco- 
miums are useless. ALSO 
Boots and Shoes for family use (from ‘‘ Baby’ up to Papa), sent by 
mail, on receipt of price and postage. 
Send two-cent stamp for illustrated catalogue. 


F. P. WEBSTER, (Successor to E. BRapsHaw,) 4 
277 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

























WIDOW BEDOTT PAPERS FREE! rn N Doc BUYERS’ GUIDE. J 
We will send Taz Wivow Brporr Papers, in neat pamphlet oy ’ 


fferent breeds, prices ~ —_ 
\ form, the book over which your grandmothers laughed till they worth, a where to buy ti i 
cried, alsoasample copy of THE PEoPLE’s Home JouRNAL, alarge 


16-page, 64-col illustrated lit i » te r 15 Cents. 
ardainga two-cent stamp for postafe.: Address FY MM. LUE= ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 4 
TON, Publisher, No. 8 Park Place, New Yorke 987 8. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 9 

























Why suffer from Brain Weariness, Lassitude, or Sleeplessness, when 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


will give you perfect relief? For 15 years it has been used by all 
Physicians who successfully treat Nervous or Mental Disorders. 
56 W. 25th St., N.Y. Druggists or by Mail, $1.00. 
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BEAUTIFUL WOMENii0 


moe UNITED EATS FERRIS’ ee 


9 CANADA, 


oo "CORSET 

WAISTS 

FOR HEALTH, COMFORT, AND BEAUTY. 

THOUSANDS | BUTTONS AT FRONT 

NOW IN USE. INSTEAD OF CLASPS. 

for Ladies, Misses and Children. 

oa | PERFECT in | Made of the Best Materials throughout. 
=) if youare A SENSIBLE WOMAN, and believe in Health and Clean- 
liness, buy only Corsets stamped **G ood Sense”? for yourself and children, 


’ “GOOD SENSE” Corsets CAN 
By bn t Wear Dirty Corsets. REWAsHED, without injury. 
Sold at leading retail stores everywhere. Send for Circular. 


== FERRIS BROS, s: wire sr. NEW YORK. 


























THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


which for a half a century has been the recognized leading periodical of its character, which now contains 
far more illustrations, is larger, and in every way better than ever—wants 100,000 more subscribers for 
1887, and offers special inducements. Every number contains 100 original illustrations and contributions from 
nearly fifty different writers on subjects pertaining to the Farm, Garden, Hearth and Household. 


SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS FREE!!! 
HOMES OF OUR FARMER PRESIDENTS. — — It ia noteworthy that » majority of 


or retired from public life to rura! RICAN AGRICULTURIST is now publishing and sending 
free toall subscribers, at an poe tae over a IN 000, superb Engravings (18 by 24 inches 1n size) of these 
Homes, together with special descriptive papers by James Parton, Donald G. Mitchell and other eminent 
living American authors. These Engravings constitute a magnificent portfolio collection of ornaments for 
the ley of a prince = —— home, Subscriptions for 1887 immediately forwarded are entitled to all the 
serie: inning in Ma ——— 


| 000 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, ___Every issue of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
contains nearly 100 original illustrations of ani 
plants, new farm and household conveniences and appliances, out-door scenes, etc. 
THE A. B. C. OF AGRICULT RE.- __We begin the year with a series of paperson thissub 
~ ject by well known practical writers, which will fur 
nish invaluable i information to every professional man, merchant and mechanic. who looks forward to being 
the happy possessor of an acre or more of land—to every body wishing to learn practical Agriculture, etc. 
R RA A CHITE TU E isa special feature: every number furnishing original designs and 
specifications for houses, barns and outbuildings, combining utility, 
ch orpness and taste in their structure, andfully meeting the wants and desires of every class of Rural Home 


i 
iS 
rs 
i 








Endorsed hy the Government. Vol. 8th, Tenth Census, U.S.,says: 


“The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is especially worthy of mention, because of the remarkable success 
that has attended the unique and untiring efforts of its proprietors to increase and extend its circulation. 
Its contents are duplicé nated every month for a German Edition, which also circulates widely.” 
Price, $1.50 a year; Single Numbers, 15 cents. 
Balance of this year FREE to all subscribing immediately. 
Send Six Cents for mailing you Double Number, just out, 
Premium List, and Sample Proof of Engravings of ** Homes of 
our Farmer Presidents,” together with Description by Parton. 


ie CANVASSERS WANTED EVERYWHERE. #1 


Address, PUBLISHERS AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


DAVID W. JUDD, President. 751 Broadway, New York. 
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on James River, Va., in Claremont 
t A 4 vi S colony. Illustrated Circular Free. 
J.F.MANCHA,Claremont,Va,. 


HABIT cured without suffering, at a 
rivate home. 
oO pay unless cured. Indorsed by Phy- 
sicians. Can refer to patients cured. 


0. 8. SARGENT, M.D., No. 22 Cleremont Park, Boston, Mass. 


PATTERNS FOR SCROLL SAWING. 


Scroll Saw Machines, Woods, Tools, and all materials used by the 
Scroll Sawyer. Carving and Engraving Tools, fine tools for wood 
and metal workers. We have the largest and finest stock in the 
U.S. New goods and low prices. Send 4 cts. in stamps for large 
illustrated price-list of Saw Tools, etc., or 10 cts. in stamps for 
Price-List of Saws, Tools, 5 

A HANDSOME 10 cent PATTERN, AND 11 Coupon OFFERS. 

It will pay you to send the ten cents and receive all. 

JOHN WILKINSON CO., 
76 & 77 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


IBLEY’S TESTED SEED 


Catalogue free on application. Send for it. 
HIRAM SIBLEY &€ CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. AND CHICAGO, ILL. 


HOTOGRAPHIC= 


OUTFIT FOR AMATEURS. 


Opera Glasses, Microscopes, 
Telescopes, Spectacles, Barometers, Thermometers, etc. 
W. H. WALMSLEY & CoO., 


Successors to R. & J. BECK, Philada., Pa. Illustrated price- 
list free to any address. Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


§-T-A-M-M-E-R-I-N-G 
Treated. Send stamp for circular. 
WALTER K. FOBES, 18 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 




















The Favorite. 
A grand gift. Pleases every y 
model of luxury and conyeni 
sickness or in health. 50 
of position, Simple, elegant, 
able. Unlike other chairs, sing om 
> it can be adjusted by thej 
one sitting in it. We also manufact- 
ure Wheel and Physicians’ Chairs. 
Catalogue free. Mention this 
paper. g 
Stevens Chair Co., 
0, " 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





JAMES [O(!REERY & (‘0. 


; | RICH SILKS, VELVETS, | 
| PLUSHES, DRESS GOODS, | 


| Laces, India Shawls, | 
| FURS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, | 
| UPHOLSTERY GOODS, | : 
| Si.its & Wraps, | 
| Housekeeping Goods, Etc. | ines 





























Highest Grade of Goods Manufactured. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAIL AND EXPRESS ORDERS, 


BROADWAY & 11TH ST. 
NEW YORK. 





oO D A SEVILLE, on the high pine 
eridge, a district unexcelled for 
fruit and vegetables, with delightful climate, is a fast-mail 
station on the North and South Railway Trunk 
Line, 80 miles south of Jacksonville, and has a complete 
system of water works and sewerage, An excellent hotel is 
now open. Lots for sale on reasonable terms. Address, 
SEVILLE C@O., Seville, Fla. 
MASON YOUNG, PRESIDENT, 35 Wall St., N. Y. 
R. H. MASON, SEc’y and TrREAs., Seville, Fla. 





BOYS’ OWN POULTRY PAPER. 50c. per year, 6c. 
sample copy. G. M. T. JOHNSON, Binghamton, N. Y. 


ge 





THE BRADLEY TWO-WHEELER. 


—— 
———— 


ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM HORSE MOTION. 
Send for Free Circular “‘ How to purchase direct from the manufacturer.’’ Address 


wuton sous moe BRADLEY & CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


What can be more desirable to give a friend for a Christ- 
mas present than some of our fine paper and envelopes. All 
our papers are sold by the pound from 15c. upwards. For 4c. 
(to pay postage) we will send FREE, our complete set of 
samples of paper representing in the various styles and sizes, 
more than 250 varieties of the finest Foreign and American 
papers, giving number of sheets to pound and cost of envelopes 
to match, also our Illustrated Catalogue of Stationery, con- 
taining a large variety of articles which are very desirable for 
Christmas presents. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 


OLD STAND, WaRD & Gay, 


‘Stationers, Engravers, and Blank Book Man’f’s. 


178 to 184 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 








Type, Presses and Printers’ Requisites. 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
Printers’ and Engravers’ Warehouse, 
16 and 18 Dutch, cor. Fulton St., N. Y. 
Engravers’ Turkey Boxwood, etc. - Machinists’ Pattern Letters. 





A HANDSOME GIFT. 
A CASH OR DEED BOX 
secured by our “Champion” Keyless Lock. 
rom 7to10 inches long can be 
. Any size sent on receipt of price. 
Ask your Stationer for them. Send 2c. 
stamp for CATALOGUE a a Tool. 

(Mention SCRIBNER’S MAG 

Miller Lock Co., 821 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





Contractors and Builders, Cabinet Makers 
and Metal Workers, by using outfits of 
BARNES? PATENT 
FOOT-POWER MACHINERY 


Can bid lower amp save more money from 
their jobs than ‘id any other means for doing 
their work. Full illustrated catalogue free. 


Address, 
W.F.& JOHN BARNES CO., 
528 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill- 





BLACK - STOCKINGS 


THAT POSITIVELY 
WILL NOT CROCK! 


GENTLEMEN'S § HALF H 
MISSES’ RIBBED HOSE” 
LADIES FINE LISLE OSE, 


Send for Price-List. 


UNBLEACHED STOCKINGS 
DYED FOR 25c. PER PAIR, 


We GUARANTEE these goods, after 

being dyed by us, not to soil the feet or 

underclothing, that they are equally as clean as white hose, 

and the color and gloss will improve by washing. Try a few 

= and you will be convinced. ‘Silk finish” on all goads, 

erms strictly cash. Goods by mail must be accompanied by 
postal note or money order. 

THE F. P. ROBINSON COMPANY, 49 West St., Boston, Mass, 

E. W. PECK & €0., 927 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


INDIAN TAN BUCK MOCCASINS! 


Heavy, made like cut. Just the thing 
for Base Ball Games, Hunting, Fish- 
ing, or any use where stillness is re- 
quired. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
the following prices: Sizes, No. 7 
and upwards, $2.00; No. 4 to 6 inclu- 
sive, $1.50; No.3 and under, $1.00, 
Beaded Moccasins, made from lighter Buckskin, 50c. extra, 
Reference, Union Bank, Denver. 
A. AVERY, Denver, Colo. 


THE IMPROVED PAPYROGRAPH. 


Best duplicating process in use. Over 1,000 perfect fac- 
similes of any writing or drawing, executed with an ordinary 
steel pen, may be printed in Black or colors, at the rate of 500 

rhour. Solid lines, no dots, no roller, no wheels, no inking 

ow used by thousands of leading firms. Prices reduced. 
Competition defied. Send for Price-List, Testimonials, and 
Specimens of work. 
8. Cc. ANDERSON, General Agent, 
93 Duane Street, New York. 














any address, ten cents. LINGLE’S COLLEGE, 1431] 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAORT any aacr Pamphlet, and first 4 lessons, mailed to 





Acting Plays for Private Theatricals.— 
Dramas, Comedies, Comediettas, Farces, for 
dramatic clubs, church and school exhibitions, 
and parlor entertainments. Wigs, Beards, Make- 
up articles, Scenery, Colored fires, ete, Recita- 
tionsand Readings, Dialogues, Tableaux. Descrip- 
tive catalogue mailed Free to any address on 
application. Harotp Roorsacu, Dramatic 
Publisher and Bookseller, 9 Murray St., New York. 


THE STENOGRAPH, 


A SHORTHAND MACHINE. 


Mechanically Exact, Easily Used, 
Learned in One-half the Time of 
Other Systems, Speed as Great as 
any Other. Now in Use for All 
Kinds of SHORTHAND 
Work. 
In the hands of an in- 
teiligent operator it never 
fails Sasiemmaiie sent on trial, and full instructions 
by mail free. Address, 


M. M. BARTHOLOMEW, 36 East 44th St., New York. 





Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School,Club, & Parlor, Best out. Cat- 
alogue’ free. T.S. Denison,Chicago. 


WHILBUR’S 


OFnETA 


he finest Powdered Chocolate for family use, 
iaalans no 022-2 jnvaluable for Dys peptics 
ren Wii your dealer, or sen stamps 
MS. 0. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 


HORTH AND Writing thoroughly taught 
ituetl dal by mall or —= 
u ons procured 4 AE 1g woen competent, 

end for Sireular, W. CG. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. ¥. 


For BEST FOOT LATHE 


made (Worth Thirty Dollars and upwards), write 
B. Cc. MACHINERY CO., Battle Creek, Mich, 














WEAVER ORGANS, York, Pa. 
WEAVER ORGANS, York, Pa. 
WEAVER ORGANS, York, Pa. 








MAGIC LANTERNS! 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


For PUBLIC, SUNDAYSCHOOL & HOME EXHIBITIONS 


VIEWS tisubjccts | 120 Beeaorus, FREE 
C.T. MILLIGAN FH Aserehk 
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The Sun Type-|jriter 


WILL DO PERFECT WORK. 


Can be used by ANY ONE for business purposes or 
private letter writing. 
Easy Action, Rapid Work, Durable, 
Complete. 
Weighs but 7 pounds, packed. 


Can be shipped to any part of the United States 
by express, C. O. D., with privilege of examination, 
and, if not satisfactory, can be returned by paying 
only express charges both ways. 


A Perfect Machine. Price, 812.00. 
SUN TYPE-WRITER CO., 


319 Broadway, New York City. 


HENNECKE’S 


FLORENTINE STATUARY. 


Sold by all first-class distributers 
of Art Goods. Should your dealer 
not be able to supply you, order 
direct from us. 


SE To protect the public from im- 
position, it has become necessary 
to mark our Statuary at side, or 
bottom of case, ‘‘Hennecke's Floren- 
tine Statuary,” it is all 80 marked. 


Catalogue No. 3. FLORENTINE 
STATUARY —W ASHABLE — Con- 
taining 345 Illustrations of Antique, 
Roman, Medizval and Modern Stat- 
uary, also 205 Busts of celebrated 
personages from the earliest period 
up to the present time. Will be 
mailed on receipt of 10 cents in 
stamps to pay postage. 


Catalogue No.2. “ART STUD- 

IES”— PLASTER CASTS — FOR 

ARTISTS AND AMATEURS, 

Schools, Academies of Design, etc., contains 416 Illustrations 

of Antique Sculpture and parts of the Human Body from 

Nature, Busts, Anatomical Studies, Animal Forms, Geomet- 

rical Solids, Vases, etc. Will be mailed on receipt of 10 cents 
in stamps to pay postage. 


_C. HENNECKE & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





BOWER SEWER-GAS TRAP 


A Positive Valve Seal; A Sound Water Seal. 
Simple, Cheap, Effective, and Durable. 


With or Without the Valve, 


it is the best WATER SEAL TRAP 
in the market. There is no other 
Trap so sure of retaining its WATER 
SEAL. None that approximates it 
in the surety of the VALVE SEAL, 
The Valve keeps its seat by flotation, 
SS and, as compared with 
other Valves, Gates, or 
Partition Walls in Traps, 
it is little or no resistance 
to the outflow. The 
Valve assists in scouring 
the Trap. 

The Committee on Sci- 
ence and the Arts of the 
Franklin Institute, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in their re- 

port say . 
**Should anything occur to 
bring a pressure upward from 
, um the outlet of the Trap, the ball 
(already held in its place by flotation) is more firmly pressed into its 
seat, and prevents the e of liquids or gases through the Trap, 
from its outlet to its inlet. The advantage possessed by this device 
above others with check valves consists in the constant approxi- 


mation of the valve to its seat, and the ease and little force with which 
itis displaced and replaced when water has passed the Trap.” 


Illustrated and descriptive 48 page pamphlet sent free on 
application. 


B. P. BOWER & CO., Manufacturers, 
104 & 106 ST. CLAIR STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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10 Barclay Street, New York. 


Catalogue and Price List. 


DUPLEX STEAM HEATER CO,, 


Mention 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


Send for our NEW Illustrated 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Adapted to any climate and any kind of fuel. 
No Engineer or skilled labor is required. 


Ll 





PERFECT STEAM HEATING AT A LOW COST. 


eM 


er oan Siena 


gecapmere 
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the best skill 


years, 


14 distinct and separate combinations can be made on this Organ. 


THERE CELEBRATED 


not claim ours is the only good ing 
at twice our price equals it in variety of musical combinations or durability, 

We make no misrepresentations, 
money refunded and freight paid each way. 
Because we buy strictly for cash, have no expensive warerooms, and no 
Agents, selling to you direct at the price Agents have to pay the manufacturer, 
we can offer this magnificent Organ, alike an ornament and a companion, for 
only $68.75, including Instruction Book and Adjustable Stool, boxed and 
delivered on bard cars here. 
received. 



















LEADS THE WORLD for Beauty of Design, Quality of 
Workmanship, and Number of Combinations, 
we use is the very best that can be bought. 


The material 
This material is built into Organs py 
ed workmen aided by the most improved machinery; and while we qo 
Organ made, we assert that no Organ reta 





Every Organ is exactly what we represent, oy 
They are fully guaranteed for gix 


We fill all orders the day they are 
If you want a different style of Organ or a Piano, write for 
Illustrated Catalogue. We refer by permission to the following banks 
as to our responsibility; First National Bank, Washington, N. J; 
Second National Bank, Paterson, N. J.; Third National Bank, Pater. 
son, N.J.; National Shoe and Leather Bank, N.Y. City; Thirg 
National Bank, N. Y. City; Brooklyn Bank; U.S. Bank, N. Y. City, 
Send us your order before the Holiday rush. ; 
The Case is solid kiln-dried Black Walnut, handsomely carved and 
ornamented, and has all modern improvements. The cut herewith was 
taken from a Photograph, and is correct in every particular. Bellows 
finest rubber, treble upright pattern, 4 Bessemer steel springs, 5-octave 
Manual of Keys, 9sets 14-octave, 172 Golden Tongue Reeds, as follows: 


ONE SET. 1 Octaves, 13 Reeds in Vidlina, 
2 Octaves, 24 Reeds in Cello. 1 - 13 =“ French Horn, 
2 - aa Celeste. 1 - = Sub-bass, 
z $e _ = Saxaphone, 3 as oC Dulciana, 
1 - — (CU Piccolo, 2 i Fates! Diapasion, 

20 Stops and 2 Knee Swells. 

1 Cello. 8 Grand Expressione. 15 Vox Celleste. 
2 Manuel Sub-bass, 9 French Horn. 16 Violina, 
8 Bourdon. 10 Harp olian. 17 Vox Jubilate. 
4 Saxaphone. 11 Vox Humana. 18 Piccolo. 
5 Viol di Gamba. 12 Echo. 19 Coupler 


6 Diapasion. 13 Dulciana. Harmonique. 

@ Viola Dulce, 14 Clarionett. 20 Orchestral Forte, 
Remit by registered Letter, Money Order, or Draft, and address al 

communications tt BEETHOVEN PIANO ORGAN CO, 


Washington, Warren. Co., N. J. 





A. H. ANDREWS & Co., 


Manufacturers of 


Fine fommercial Furniture 


BANK, OFFICE, and LIBRARY FITTINGS, 
» Office Desks, 


: (200 kinds, ) 

| Revolving Chairs, 
Library Tables, 

Bank Counters, 


|) Screens and Railings 
of best kiln-dried lumber. 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


ANDREWS’ NEW UPRIGHT 
CABINET FOLDING BED. 


THE MOST POPULAR BED. 
Dieu; Simple! Noiseless! Perfect! 
=— All Styles. All Prices. 






Catalogues on application. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


686 BROADWAY, N.Y. CITY. 
195 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 


HOME AMUSEMENT. 


B casmvers. 80 


Their first inquiries 
are in regard to the attractive objects of nature around 
them; and their future mental activity—or stupidity— 
depends largely upon the answers they receive. 

ES aid in this, and to afford abundant entertainment 
far cheaper and more instructive 
offer for S5cts., delivered free 


INET. 


o4AzmoO 


i 


"S JUVENILE ROCKY MOUNTAIN CAB 
SAMMEN'S — pe | Sa ea 


3 


more pleasing than toys 
than mere amusement, 


















































of cost to any home my Juvenile Cabinet, size 8 1-2 by 61-2 
inches, containing a set of Mineral Specimens. The 
Minerals consist of Gold, Silver, Zinc, Copper, Iron Ores, 
Topaz, Amazon Stone, Feldspar, Quartz, Cuprite, Iceland 
and Satin Spars, Cornelian, Selenite, Variscite, Ma netite, 
Fluorspar, Chalcedony, Petrified and Sillicified Woods, 
and 21 others equally rare and desirable. The specimens 
are contained in a strong paste-board box, divided into 40 
sections (see illustration). A descriptive manual is sent 
with each Cabinet, giving the history, properties and uses 
of the different apnoea and gems, frade poe this 
Upon receipt 0: ew 7 
haniisome collec 8 5) cts. tion, post-paid, same 
day order is received. Address, 


H, H. TAMMEN, Mineralogist, Box N.N., Denver, Colo, 
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Announcements for 1887. 






The Companion has now reached a weekly circulation of nearly 
400,000 copies. The position that it holds as a family paper is due to the 
fact that it exemplifies and exalts all that is best in life, and while it seeks 
to entertain, its pages are dignified and enriched by the contributions of the 
most illustrious living authors. The full announcement will be sent upon application. 


; Special Contributors. 

: W. D. Howells, Prof. T. H. Huxley, James Payn, 

: The Duke of Argyle, 4H. Taine, Francis Parkman, 
J. T. Trowbridge, Rev. E. E. Hale, Archdeacon Farrar, 


The Marquis of Lorne and The Princess Louise. 


$5000 Prize Stories. Illustrated. 


Wishing to attract to its columns new and untried writers, as well as experienced authors, the COMPANION 
| offered last December $5,000 in Prizes for the best original Serial and Short Stories. About five thousand Stories were 
, received in response to this offer. The awards made have been as follows: 


$1,500, First Prize, for “BLIND BROTHER,” to begin in Jan., 1887. 
$750, Second Prize, for “ DOLLIKINS AND THE MISER.” 

$500, Third Prize, for “BET AND HER FAMILY.” 

$2,250, For the six best Short Stories, to be Published in 1887. 


The Features for 1887 Include 














Tales of Adventure, 200 Short Stories, Home Arts, é | 
Letters of Travel, 1000 Anecdotes, Practical Advice, se | 
Health and Hygiene, Games and Puzzles, Education and Science, 
Biographical Sketches, Outdoor Sports, Music and Art, 
Religious Articles, Humorous Articles, Natural History, 
Farm and Garden, Articles on Etiquette, Wit and Pathos. 
A Prominent Feature of the COMPANION is its Editorial page, in which leading current 
events are reviewed, the treatment of all subjects being wholly without political or sectarian bias. 
An Entire Page is devoted to very young readers, for whom humorous pictures, 
puzzles and stories are especially provided. vaaaTs 
* H79LB0x 











To any one who subscribes now, and # r 
r ee (0 al remits $1.75, we will send the 
a Companion free to January 1, 1887, 15 


and a full year’s subscription from that date. 





Specimen Copies Free. Please mention this Magazine. Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. BRS an 
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is offered and 


CATALOGUE No. 14 OF “EVER 





escribed in our 


vod 
HING FOR THE GARDEN,” 


Which we will mail to any address on receipt of 8 cents (in stamps). This 1887 Catalogue, finely 
illustrated and containing 2 colored plates, is the best ever offered by us, and we believe is the 
most complete and handsome publication of its kind ever issued in this country 


PETER HENDERSON & GO, 5 & 31, Contaut st. 





J HODODENDRONS. 


Being the representatives in America for JOHN 
WATTERER & Sons, the famous English Rhododendron grow- 
ers, we can offer these splendid flowering Evergreens in any 
quantity, and at the lowest prices consistent with the well- 
known high quality of this firm’s productions. Prices $3 to $12 
per dozen; $15:to $75 per hundred, freight from England 
added. Standards and specimens, $2 to $15 each. Small 
orders filled from stock in our nursery. Orders of $25 and 
upwards may be selected from Messrs. WATTERER’S Catalogue, 
the largest and best collection in the world, and will be shipped 
in our care direct from England. Orders taken now for Spring 
delivery. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Full par- 
ticulars and our superb illustrated catalogue of Roses, Hardy 
Plants and Bulbs sent free. 


B. A. ELLIOTT CO., 
PITTSBURG, PA. 





EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a 
box—all good silk and good colors. 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 CrazyS 
in each package. Send Postal note or Stamps 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 469 Broadway, New York. 


A 
7. 





WRINKLES, BLACE-HEADS, 
Pimples,Freckles,Pittings, 

Molesand Superfluous Hair 
permanently removed. 

Flesh increased or reduced. 

‘omplexions beautified. « The 

Form developed. Hair, Brows and 

Lashes colored and restored. Interest- 
ing Book and (testimonials sent sealed), 4c. 
Madame Velaro, 249 W. 22d St, N.Y. City. 
di efi l. Mention this paper, 





’ - 


SENT FREE FOWLER & WELLS’ Phrenological 

e Journal, Aback number as Sample, 
and a list of books on Phrenoiogy, TPhysiognomy, etc. Send address 
on postal. 





Should read the AMERICAN KINDER- 
GARTEN, a magazine devoted to the care 
and culture of young children, with Supplement for the children, 
$1.00 a year; sample number, only 10 cents. AGENTS WANTED for 
our Boos * Address FOWLER & WELLS CO., 733 Broadway, N. Y. 


RICH—DELICIOUS—NUTRITIOUS. 
IF YOUR GROCER DoEs Not KEEP 
B O N D 5 READY-MIXED, SELF-RISING BOSTON 
BROWN BREAD and MUFFIN 
MEAL have him ordersome. Two lb. packages 10c. Recipes 
free. -Sold in New York City by Park & Tilford, Acker, Merrill 
& Condit ; Boston, Cobb, Bates & Yerxa; ppg Mitchell, 
Fletcher & Co.; Cincimmati, J. R. Peebles’ Sons; Chicago, C. H. 
Slack, C. Jevne, and by wholesale and retail grocers generally. 
HENRY W. BOND, M’f'r, Fort Wayne, Ind. P. 0. Box 1147, 





Floral Guide 


FOR 1887, 


Now ready, contains 2 Colored 

Plates, hundreds of Illustra- 

tions, and ey 200 pages—32 

ertaining to Gardening and 

‘lower Culture. and over 150 

containing an Illustrated List 

of nearly all the FLOWERS and 

VEGETABLES grown. with di- 

rections now to grow them. where the best SEEDS, 

PLANTS, AND BULBS can be procured, with 

prices of each. This book mailed free on receipt of 10 

cents. and the 10 cents may be deducted from the first 

order sentus. Every one interested in a garden, or who 

Gesires good. fresh seeds, should have this work. We 

refer to the millions of persons who have planted our 
seeds, Buy oNLY VICK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 





JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


eke it . ut 


FOR CLEANSING, PRESERVING AND 
WHITENING THE TEETH, 

This is by far the best known article for the pur- 
ose, and combines both the Liquid and 
‘owder,. 

Ask your Druggist for it. If he has’nt it, send four 

cents in stamps for sample bottle, or fifty cents for 
regular size bottle and we will send it to you prepaid, 


CLUSE BROTHERS, 16 East 28d St., New York city. : 


se GOOD NEWS 


GREATAMERICAN TO a ADIES 
es 
a c reatest in ucements ever of- 


E fered. Now’s your time to get 
orders for our celebrated 
as and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
J Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet’Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's RE AT Me Ree iculars address 
SAN EA CO, 
P. O. Box 289, 81 and 33 Vesey St.. New York. 


GomMPANY 








IGKINSON’S “Comp. Balsam of Boneset 


Horehound, Wild Cherry and Tar. 
(Label Registered in U.S. Patent Oftice.) 
The Great Cough and Consumption Cure. 

It will do it. ALL DRUGGISTS. 





locat 
No. 
3,694 
3,594 
3,582 
3,743 
3,555 
3,657 
3,652 
Th 
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~ EQUITABLE 
Jortgage Gompany. 


SIX AND SEVEN PER CENT. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES 


AND DEBENTURES. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 
CUARANTEED. 


Capital, . * « - - $600,000. 

Ladies, guardians, trustees, charitable institutions, colleges, 
religious societies, savings-banks, and capitalists have found 
these securities more desirable than any other because abso- 
lutely safe, free from care, and yet paying twice the dividend 
of a good railroad or Government bond. 


YOUR SAVINGS-BANK ACCOUNT OF $1,000 
WILL PAY YOU THE NEXT FIVE YEARS, 
AT 3 PER CENT., BUT $159.27, WHILE 

GUARANTEED FARM MORT- 
er] AT 6 PER CEN'T., WILL NET YOU 
$338.33. 


To give some idea of the loans, margin required, and where 
located, we add a few: 
No. Name. Amount. 
3,694 Rhodes, $300 
3,594 Brentes, 600 
3,582 Smart, 1,000 
3,743 Rhodes, 1,500 
3,555 Meyer, 2,000 
3,657 Dreisbach, 3,000 Livingston, Mo. 
3,652 Gray, 10,000 Sumner, Kan. 

There are statistics showing that during the last twenty- 
five years, in an investment of over $200,000,000, not a 
dollar of principal or interest has been lost. This record is 
without a parallel in the field of investments. We believe that 
a thorough investigation of the method and care which we 
observe in taking these securities will show that our business 
has reached a system as perfect and well defined as that of 
fire or life insurance. 


REASONS WHY OUR LOANS HAVE PROVED SO SATIS- 
FACTORY: 


Security. County. State. 
Butler, Kan. 
Greenwood, Kan. 
De Kalb, Mo. 

Anderson, Kan. 


Montgomery, Kan. 


ist. We invariably inspect the security before making a loan. 

2d, We rarely loan over one-third, and never exceed 40 per 
cent. of its present cash value. 

3d. We loan only on first mortgages. 

4th. We accept none but perfect titles, 

5th. We loan only to good borrowers. 

6th. We keep all insurance policies in force. 

ith. We see that all taxes are kept paid. 

8th. Our loans are made upon well improved and productive 
farms in the most prosperous portion of the United States, 
where values are constantly increasing. 

9th. Our loans net investors 6 per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually without charge or expense to them. 

10th. All money forwarded to us for investment begins to 
— interest upon the date of its receipt at any of our 
offices. 

llth. Interest coupons are cashed at maturity by the First 
National Bank of New York, OR UPON PRESEN- 
TATION AT ANY ONE OF OUR OFFICES, 

12th, We guarantee the prompt payment of all interest at 
maturity. 

lith. We guarantee the payment of principal within two years 
from maturity. 

Reference—First National Bank of New York City. 


Send for our ie giving full informa- 
tion. 


OFFICES: 

New York, 208 Broadway, Boston, 23 Court Stveet, 
Charles N. Fowler, V. P. H. H. Fitch, Manager. 
Philadelphia, 112South 4thSt., Kansas City, Mo., 
Chas. Benj. Wilkinson, Man. John C. Avery, Gen. Man. 





HALL CLOCK No. 21. 


VENEERED, MAHOGANY CASE. 


Beats Seconds. 


12 inch Metal Dial, Silvered. Hight, 94 inches. 


Chimes the Quarters on four Cup Bells. 
“padiazaid aq sem se ‘oq dng oie, & JO [[aq [BIpsTIVD B UO BINOY 9Yj ZuIyLYS 


8 Day, Weight, Quarter Strike. 


Price, ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS, 
SETH THOMAS CLOCK CoO., 


20 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


154 STATE ST., Chicago. 132 SUTTER ST., San Francisco. 
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THIS ENGLISH DINNER SERVICE, 


Quality Guaranteed, Richly Decorated in Brown, Black, and Red, the Dishes and Platters 
being of the new Square Shape, as shown in the sketch below. 








PRICE OF SET, $35. ff ie Sn 1 Small Platter. 
ComprIsING 120 P1gces, : : . , 4 Covered Dishes 

2 Vegetable Dishes, 
Soup Tureen. 
Sauce Tureen. 


12 Dinner Plates. 
12 Breakfast Plates. ) I 

12 Tea Plates. : ZZ ; I 

12 Sauce Plates. Kr / SS 1 Gravy Boat. 
12 Butter Plates. mre ae wp \ I Salad Bowl. 
a2 Soup Plates. 4% : A ? ia 2 Pickle Dishes. 
a Large Platter. 

x Medium Platter. 
xz Medium Platter. 


12 Tea Cups & Saucers, 


120 PIECES, $35, 





pSuribeu 
uv JUES SOTLDO]e4e7) 





NGTON BROTHERS, 
Fulton and Clark Sts. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


3 minutes from Brooklyn Bridge. Chicago Store, 145 Stato si. 


The Flynt Waist or True Corset. 


Pat. Jan. 6, 1874; Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 





‘uMOUX LASNOD JO LSIVM 
paper 


OIMILNAIOS  ysour 9y3y se sue 
-tsAyd juautura Aq pasiopur Ayyessaaqun sj 


See that Yatisi stamp 
ison inside of Corset. 


YIELDS TO EVERY MOVEMENT OF THE WEARER. 
Owimg tothe diagonal ye gee od = vo oog h our 
No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a low- | Patents cover exclusively) wi ey eee nee anc “Utter 
necked one, which admits of being high in the back, and low Htequires ‘no breakin [Meneses setarees by selicr 
front. No. 3 is to illustrate our mode of adjusting the “ Flynt PERFECT FITTING, HEALTHFUL 
Hose Support” each side of the hip, also, the most correct | and Comfortable Corset ever worn.” Sold by all fir-t-cla-s 
way to apply the waist-bands for the drawers, under and out- | dealers. Price by mail, prepaid. 81% and upwards. iW 
side petticoats and dress skirt. No. 4 shows the Flynt Sxten- CROTTY BROS., Chicago, Ill. 
sion and Nursing Waist, appreciated by mothers. No. 5, the 
Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attached. No. 6, how we 


dress very little people. No. 7 illustrates how the warp 

threads of the fabric cross at right angles in the back, insur- 5 Yy 

ing in every waist THE MOST SUCCESSFUL SHOULDER-BRACE a 
A 


EVER CONSTRUCTED. Beautiful Imported Birthdey bar pd oom’ 
t@- Our “ Manual,” containing 46 pages of reading matter, to aaes of tyoor more other Dables, a 
relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of Under-dressing, parents’ addresses, Also a handsome D 
mailed free to any physician or lady. mond Dye Sample Card to the mother and 
much valuable information. Wells, 


MRS. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. Richardson & Co., Burlington, Yt. 


WAIST or CORSET known. 


cians as the most SCIENTIFIC 
Mention this 


Is universally indorsed by eminent physi- 


4 
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Miss Rose Gleveland’s (ecit’) New Story 


IN JANUARY GODEY. 





FOR ONE YEAR. 


eersrere ee 04 89 
OT | sssssess ONLY 2:23:33] that offers a PREMIUM to 
H ® ADIE 5] EVERY SUBSCRIBER and 


E |: MACAZINE =| Extra Premiums 37 


Send 15 Cents for Specimen with Club Offers. 


GOBEY’S, at the present time is admitted by press Paper Patterns are one of the important fea- 
and people to de superior to any ladies’ magazine in tures of this magazine; each subscriber being allowed 
America, having the greatest variety of departments, to select their own pattern every month, an item alone 
The literary featuresare: Serials, Novelettes, more than covering the subscription price. 
Short Stories, Charades, Poems, etc. Practical Hints upon ressmaking show 
Popularauthors whocontributeare: J. Vv. Prichard, how garments can be made over by the patterns given. 
Miss Emily Reed, Jno. Churchill, William Practical Hints show young housekeepers how 
Miller Butler, Emily Lennox, and others. to manage with economy and skill. 
n 








OO e-em att RAINS PAE RN EEO LEI OE LG IIE 


Engravings appear in every namber, of subjects ashion Notes at Home and Abroad. 
by well-known artists. In its Colored Fashions The Colored and Black Work Designs give 
GopeEy’s leads in colors and styles, and is the only all the newest ideas for fancy work. 
Ladies’ Magazine that receives its Fashions IN AD- ooking Recipes by an expert housekeeper. 


from any fashion illustrated during 4887. 
‘SUASIVY GN19 OL TUVM WHATS INAMLAVAG 





VANCE direct from PARIS. Both modistes and home The Architectural Department is of practical 
dressmakers accord them the foremost position. utility, estimates being given with each plan. 
Remember, there is only one Godey’s, and you can have it for one year for $2.00. 


Address GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, Box HH 80, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jenny June’s Society Letters Sssvasx" GODEY. 


42 CUT PAPER PATTERNS TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 











ee 


Protect your magazines or pamphlets by using a 


“COMMON SENSE BINDER,” 


If you want a Scroll Saw only, with a Driling 200,000 in use in the U.S. 
Attachment, Rubber Blower and Lever Clamp, 
Ferg ager ah Log A the one el Le 4 Size for SCRIBNER’S, CENTURY, HARPER’S MONTHLY, 

you want the best Lathe in market, includ- oe : ne si 
ing Scroll Saw Attachment, with all Tools and ATLANTIC, and ST. NICHOLAS, 
improvements tothe very latest date, get the 
Goodell Machine for $12. We guarantee them 75 Cents each. 
to be better than any other kinds. We will for- 
ward either machine on receipt of the price, Twenty-six sizes kept in stock. Send for a list and mention 
or willsend a Catalogue with full description, this publication. 
if you order it. MILLERS FALLS CO, 


74 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. ASA L. SHIPMAN’S SONS, 
10 Murray St., New York. 
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“Relations in-Law” 


MARION HARLAND, 


In The Philadelphia 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


AND 
Practical Housekeeper. 





“‘Madam stood on a venerable and precious rug; 
the twins supported her on the right, Wilhelmina 
on the left. 

“As My Son’s wife you are welcome to his moth- 
er’s house,’ said the chest voice, rumbiing more 
deeply than usual by reason of the bronchial af- 
tection. ‘My daughters! kiss your sister.’ 

“Nellie, like the educated children of most ‘new 
people,’ had a profound veneration for old blood 
and thorough breeding. Her ideals of the perfect 
ease and fine courtesy that obtains in ‘our best 
circles’ broke and fell under the experiences of the 
next few hours.” 

A story of particular interest to 
young married people, or those con- 
templating matrimony, commences 
in November. 

“The Charity of the Jonesvillians,” 
by Josiah Allen’s Wife, full of humor 
and pathos—a rich story. 

“An Old-Fashioned Mother,” by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, a splendid 
story for girls. 

“‘Mother’s Corner,” “Artistic Nee- 
dle Work,” “ Home Cooking,” “ Eti- 
quette,” and “ Flower” a ay 
areallspecial features. THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL is elegantly illus- 
trated, employs the best writers, and 
has nearly 400,000 paid subscribers. 

&#~ Mailed to any address, 3 months on trial, on 
receipt of only 10 cents, in silver or stamps. 


ress: 
CURTIS PUB. CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNIQUE 


In Literature. Dickens’ Pickwick Papers for 
five cents. Just published in ‘‘ Simmons & Co.’s 
Five Cent Library.” 206 pages, octavo volume, 
twenty illustrations. Remit 10 cts. (five for 
book and five for postage). 

G. W. SIMMONS & CO.. Boston, Mass. 
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SETH THOMAS 


WATCHES 


STRONG, DURABLE and ACCURATE. 


AN 18 SIZE COMPENSATING BALANCE, 11 JEWELED, 
OPEN FACE, STEM WINDING WATCH. CASED 
IN A GREAT VARIETY OF STYLES. 


PLEASE ASK YOUR JEWELER TO SHOW YOU THE 


“Seth Thomas Watch’ 





The Shipman Automatic Steam Engine, 


KEROSENE OIL FOR FUEL. 


(pel Geeeneeenematers 9 § 


ee 


1, 2,3,4 and 5 Horse Power Engines, Automatic in their fue! 
and water supply. 
Specially adapted for use in boats. 
from six to ten miles per hour. No coal dust. 


Printers, Mechanics, Farmers, Carpenters and Manu- 
facturers use them. 

If you live in the States of N. Y., O., Ky., Va., West Va., please 
write to the Shipman Engine Mfg. Co. ‘f } 
live in the States of Iil., Mich., Ind., Wis., Ia. 
to the Pope Mfg. Co., 115 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. If 
in Pa., Del., Md., and N.J., write to C. D. Young & Bros., 4 
North 4th St., Phil., Pa. If you live in any other States address 


SHIPMAN ENGINE CO., 92 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


Speed 
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The Heto-Pork Times. 


THE: BEST: AMERICAN : NEVWSPAPER. 











THE TIMES is a newspaper for intelligent men and women. 

It concerns itself as little as possible with the froth or the dregs of life, and aims to 
give its readers something more attractive and profitable than a daily chronicle of human 
follies and frailties. 

The really important, wholesome and interesting news of the day, is presented with 
unsurpassed completeness and accuracy by THE TIMES. 

Voters, whatever their party or ‘their politics, will find THE TIMES of great value for 
the fullness of its information and the frankness of its comment upon public affairs. 

The WEEKLY edition of THE TIMES contains all the current news condensed from 
the dispatches and reports of the daily edition, besides literary matter, discussions upon 
agricultural topics by practical farmers, full and accurate market reports of prices for farm 
produce, live stock, etc., and a carefully prepared Werrxty Woot Marker. 

No other New York Newspaper so completely meets the want of country 
readers. 





TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS, POSTPAID. 


DAILY, exclusive of Sunday, per year, 
DAILY, including Sunday, per year, 
SUNDAY ONLY, per year, . 
DAILY, 6 months, with Sunday, .- 

DAILY, 6 months, without Sunday, 

DAILY, 1 month, with or without Sunday, . 


THE WEEKLY TIMES. 


SINGLE COPIES, one year, . : . , ‘ : ‘ P $1 00 
TEN COPIES, and one free for club, . : : : : , - 1000 


SUBSCRIPTION, for six months, . . . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 50° 


TERMS CASH IN ADVANCE. These prices are invariable. We have no travelling 
agents. Remit in drafts on New York, Postal Notes or Post Office Money Orders, if possible ; 
and where neither of these can be procured, send the money in a registered letter. Sample 
copies sent free. Address 


THH NEW YORK TIMES, 


NEW YORK CITY. 





The large circulation of THE TIMES makes it specially valuable as a medium 
for advertisers. 


i PSEA IES tS 


PT TREE cr I tt EEE TT, EMESIS OT 
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Keystone —_ are the Best 














Because they contain every feature essential to accurate time 
keeping found in any watch, and IN ADDITION, 
have important improvements for 
which we have patents. 


Our PATENT DUST-PROOF Movements 


are NOT subject to variations caused by DIRT AND DAMPNESS 
—ALL OTHER WATCHES ARE. Our Patent Compound Regulator 
is the only regulator which has absolutely No Lost Motion. 
Our PATENT STEM-WIND is the strongest and simplest made. 





#¢ EVERY # STYLE # OF # CASE }* 


Solid Gold, Gold Filled, Silver or Nickel. We invite com- 
parison of QUALITY AND PRICE. 


“ATKINSON®BROS. 
926 Chestnut Street, - Phila, Pa., 


—GENERAL AGENTS FOR— 


KEYSTONE STANDARD WANGH Go. 


For sale by leading Jewelers throughout the U. S. 
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CHRISTMAS-CARDS BY MAIL! 













sy OUR CARD PACKAGES for 1886 and 1887 are now ready. We assure customers that 
OES the high standard of our Cards is more than maintained this year. We advise early orders, as 
os : many will certainly desire to re-order. 
O98, No. 1.—FOR 50 CENTS and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 Paane’s, HILDESHEIMER & FAULK- 
% Pods f NER, and other fine Christmas and New-Year Cards, together with a HANDSOME DOUBLE- 
eer FRINGED CARD. 

SSS No. 2.—FOR 50 CENTS and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 large and finer Cards from the 

S29 S above publishers, with one FINE FROSTED CARD. 
oS 22 No. 3.—FOR $1.00 and 6 Cents for Postage, a choice selection of 25 BEAUTIFUL CARDS OF 


PrRaNG’s, HILDESHEIMER & FAULKNER, etc., including a HANDSOME ILLUMINATED FOLD- 
ING SOUVENIR containing Belis Across the Snow, Miss Havergal, or Ring Out, Wild 
Bells, Tennyson, or Xmas Bell, Longfellow, and a HAND-PAINTED CARD. 

No. 4.—FOR $1.00 and 8 Cents for Postage, a selection of 1Q LARGER AND FINER Carbs, 
together with an Il}Juminated Calendar for 1857. 

No. 5.—FOR $1.00 and 10 Cents for Postage, 10 Double-Fringed Cards (nct 
folded), each in a separate envelope, together with a Fine Satin Card. 

No. 6.—FOR 25 Cents and 2 Cents for Postage, 8 PRANG’s, Tuck’s, Warn's, and other 
beautiful Cards. 

No. 7.—FOR $1.00 and 4 Cents for Postage, 6 large and beautiful Satin Cards, 
with zilt edge, together with a Chromo Card of above cut and verse. 

No. 8.—FOR $1.00 and 8 Cents for Postage. 8 beautiful screen Folding-Cards, 
with verses on some by Miss Havergal, Longfellow, and Tennyson (retail prices from 15 to 75 
cents each), including Two Christmas Souvenir Books (retail price, 
50 cents each). 

BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 fine Cards of Prane’s or Tucn’s. 

SONDAY-SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 Cents, 20 Cards of Marcus 
Ward's, Prang’s Part Christmas Cards. 

: . Hand-Painted Cards, Pearl Cards, Cards Carved in Cork, and other 
ovelties, at 10, 15, 25, 50, 75 Cents, and $1.00 each, for Christmas, Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be 

selected with care for different tastes and ages as specified. 

Chromo Cards by Prang & Co. of above Cut and Verse (with Comp.), per doz., postpaid, $1.00. 

T0 TEACHERS ONLY 50 Makcvus WarpD’s, PRANG’s, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, $1 and § Cents for 

*Postage. Better assortment $2 and 10 Cents for Postage. A very choice select.on, no two alike, 
$3 and 20 Cents for Postage and Registering. 

EVERY PACKET WILL BE SENT IN PASTEBOARD PROTECTORS AND HEAVY ENVELOPE WRAPPERS, FOR SAFE TRANSMISSION. 
The above offers include our EastER CARD PACKETS FoR 1887. These will be ready about March 1st. HrAvy ENVELOPES 
rok MAILING, 12 CENTS FOR EacH PACKET. 

LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. STAMPS OR POSTAL-NOTES RECEIVED. 

PAPER BY THE POUND.—We are the New England Agents for the HuRLBuUT Paper Co. (established in 1822), and manu- 
facturers of the Beacon Hill Linen Paper (no better or more elegant paper can be made) ; selling direct from mills to the 
consumer, we are able always to give lowest possible prices. Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and number of 
sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 Cemts, and special prices to those taking orders for these papers with our card packets, 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 3 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 


See §6| HULL VAPOR COOK STOVE. 


FOR SIXTEEN YEARS 


The Vapor Cook Stove has proved to be 


a 


} 
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7h 
Se 











more thana 
efficient, gas stove, 
cleanly & coal stove, 
cheaper wood stove 


for all working purposes, 
winter or summer. 
By Important Improvements 
PERFECTLY SAFE. 
For catalogue and prices, address 
THE HULL VAPOR STOVE CO., 
CLEVELAND, 0. 





SOLID EMERY KNIFE SHARPENER. 





“THE CARVER’S FRIEND.” 


A few strokes will give the duilest knife a keen edge, which every 
housekeeper will appreciate, Handy for tabie or kitchen use. Made 
of best Turkish Emery, with steel wire in centre, and will last for 
years. Price, with fine Cocobola handle, 85 cents: Applewood 
handle, 60 cents. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Stamps taken. 


W. H. PARKIN, 9 SOUTH WATER STREET, CLEVELAND, 0. 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH Co. 


THE ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH can be used 
with or without boiling. Will not stick to the iron, 
gives an elegant gloss, and saves time, labor, and 
trouble. It is the best Laundry Starch in the world. 
Don’t try to get through washing day without it. For 
sale by grocers throughout the United States. 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO., 


54 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 








A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 


STOOD THE TEST 
FOR 50 YEARS. 








25 CENTS A BOTTLE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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THE # COSMOPOLITAD. 


The Best, Handsomest, and Most Entertaining Low Price Illustrated Family Magazine in the World, 


Each number, with its sixty-four large and beautifu!ly printed .pages, is brimful of the brightest short stories written by. the best American 
and foreign writers; also poems, sketches, travels and adventures; also short and interesting articles on history, biography, science, literature, 
— economy, etc. “The Young Folks” is filled with short stories, sketches, natural history articles, etc., for the children. “Th: 

ousehold” contains articles by competent writers on fashion, etiquette, cooking, the care of the house, the management of children, etc, 
Each number has one or more handsomely illustrated articles and several beautiful full-page engravings. 
Published by Schlicht & Field Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


See the Unrivalled Premiums Offered. 


A SHANNON LETTER AND BILL FILE, PRICE, $2.25, OR A SHANNON SHEET 
MUSIC BINDER, PRICE, $2.25, TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


This SHANNON LETTER AND BILL FILE 
(not the old $1.50 File, but the new $2.25 File with Perforator, 
Compressor Cover and Index (is the most perfect device ever 
invented for the preservation and classification (alphabetically 
and according to date) of letters, bills, receipts, etc., in such a 
way that any paper may be referred to or taken out without 
disarranging the others. All business, professional and 
literary men, farmers, housekeepers, in fact everybody hav- 
ing a piece of paper worth keeping, should have it. 

This SHANNON SHEET MUSIC BINDER is as 
vaiuable in its way as the Shannon File isin its way. It has 
no equal for keeping sheet music as neatly and securely as if 
bound ina book. But the Binder is better than a book; for 
it enables one to take out a discarded piece of music or insert 
anew piece without disarranging the other sheets. Every 
person having sheet music needsit. The Binder is a beautiful 
as well asa useful ornament. The cover is of strong cloth, 
tastefully embossed and lettered in gilt. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


Price, 20 Cents Per Copy or $2.50 Per Year 
with Premium. 


SOLD BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


HOME ART WORK. 


The Art Interchange gives these three colored 
studies: Study of Dogwooed (20x11 in.), by Matilda 
Brown; Marime (20x14 in.), by Edward Moran; Fisher 
Girl (13x10 in.), by Walter Satterlee, for 


ONE DOLLAR, 


together with Six issues of the Art Interchange an‘ 
six large working pattern supplements and instruction in em- 
broidery, painting, carving and brass hammering. 








‘*The best Magazine published.’’—Middleport (N. Y.) Mail. 


Peterson’s 
Magazine. 


EVERY WOMAN SHOULD TAKE IT. 


CREAT IMPROVEMENTS FOR 1887. 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE is the best and Cheapest of the 
lady’s books. It gives more for the money, combines greater 
merits &nd has, in consequence, a larger circulation than all 


the others combined. 

THE BEST STEEL ENGRAVINGS. BEST COLORED 
FASHIONS. BEST ORIGINAL STORIES. BEST 
AND LATEST DRESS PATTERNS. BEST 
WORK TABLE PATTERNS. BEST 
COOK-BOOK, MUSIC, ETC. 

Its immense circulation and long-established repui tion en- 


able its proprietor to distance all competition. Its stories, 
novelettes, etc., etc., are the best published anywhere. 


MAMMOTH COLORED FASHIONS! 

‘* PETERSON” is the only magazine that gives these. They 
are TWICE THE USUAL SIZE, and are unequalled for beauty, are 
= Paris styles, printed from steel plates and colored by 

and. 
TERMS (always in advance), $2.00 A YEAR. 
UNPARALLELED OFFERS TO CLUBS. 
q With lendidly illustrated gift 
. Copies for $3.50 (Nit. bocrot Beaty to the per. 
4.50 (son getting up the club. 


4 Copies for $6.40( With an extra copy of the Mag- 
6 * “ "9, B87, 


azine for 1887, as a premium for the 
? person getting up the club. 


For Larger Clubs Still Greater Inducements. 
Address, post-paid, 
CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
2 Specimens sent gratis, if written for in good faith, 





For One Dollar and 65 Cents, 


You can buy six colored studies, viz.: Peasant Girl 
(20x14 in.), by T. de Thulstrup; Study of Wellow Roses 
(14x11 in.); Study of Grapes; Fisher Girl (18x10 in. 

by Walter Satterlee; Miarime (20x14 in.), by Edward Moran : 
Study of Dogwood (20x14 in.), by Matilda Brown, an’ 
thirteen issues of the Art Interchange, giving thir- 
teen working design supplements, and two hundred and eigh- 
teen pages of designs and instruction in art work. Sample 


-copy with large colored plate 20 cents in stamps. Descrip- 


tive illustrated circular SENT FREE. 


Address, 
THE ART INTERCHANGE, 
37 West 22d St., N. Y. 
Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


Musical people everywhere should subscribe for the 


MUSICAL WORLD 


Published monthly, at $1.50 per annum. Established in 1564, 
and the oldest and best musical journal in the U.S. Send 
ten cents for sample containing $2.00 worth of New 
usic. Our catalogue of 20,000 musical publications 
sent FREE. Music-teachers should write us for terms 
Address, 
S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, Cleveland, O. 
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A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR GIFT 
Our 1887 New 


for yom friends, 
e satisfaction, 





in, 
5x6 inches 





Kitten, 33¢ in. high 
Fen theos Balsies 





[ alanlanlanlanlanlanienanl 


1 branch of Roses, vin. 
H large opr ay of Wheat) 5 
8 Sprigs Forget-me-not 1 for 
In addition to the above 136 PATTERNS ve include Book of Instructions, | Box White Powder, 
{ Box Black Powder, 2 Best Pads, | Piece Stamped Felt with Needle and Silk to work It, also 


5 DIFFERENT BOOKS OF FANCY WORK, ; plete Guide ¢ magn 
Artistic Fancy Work Book of Cretan titehess 
Fancy Brald Book; 500 ILLUSTRATIONS Knitting and_ Crocheting and 
Sample Book, with several hundred patterns, Teaches also HOW TO STAMP PLUSH, FELT, &c. Teaches the 
Kensington, Flush Ribbon, and other stitches. Also How to Do Kensington, Lustre Painting, &c. 
The patterns contained in this outfit are all useful and desirable for stamping Hatban: p and Table Mats, Tidies, 
Doylies, Towel Racks, &e. Plain and concise Waaseen for doing Kensington 
and Outline lh sty Artistic Needlework, Painting on Silk, Velvet and Satin, China De- 
corating, Darned Lace, Knitted Lace, Crazy Patchwork, Macreme Crochet, Java Canvas 
Wore! eather Work, Point Russe, Cross Pits sntiee Work, and Turkish Drapery, &c. 

de | em lt oe m4 ona Reh ho wi ig EY SAN MADE by iy selling the articles to 


Witt THe 8 OUT TFIt Yo YOU CAN LEAR HERAT OF THE “KENSINGTON E N EMBR SOIDERY. 


frie be “Stompt ing, and do vor own 
tiful articles of roidery. You — teach ch the art 0 of K 
= embroidery facet others, pons young ladies who begin business with our eaten ae ery Outfit are now doing a 
pretty and peeing best “BEAR I i nen our orden an are filled promptly, there is no delay in our Suablis 
nessin their own homes, N MIND! ment, cau disappoint press i 
aaa - Ag. = we have yetto hear of one cites fied customer. t mex dealers place Ron 

tfit represents a value of o cit ERY THI G coume rated al 
et by Fi VE : BO KS, by re) LLAI AR! ‘we Out: mee Te ee FOUR Outhes: tor 

at ey for t three of your 

Frends to is ead with you and get your own OUTFIT FREE, Sen eee oney ties or ewe bene red Letter. 


Send al orders to WORLD M’F’G CO., 122 Seseon St., New York. 


THIS LADIES’ SPLENDID 
SOLID GOLD HUNTING CASE 


WATCH FREE! 


to any person who will send us an order for 
Ladies’ Stamping Outfit; 
2 AT ONE —a EACH, 


sg person can readily secure ' gubscribers 
one or two hours, or in ——_ 26m If you 


/ want a good Soild Gold. Waroh, and want to Stamping Ou refrac 
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ou can easi! fora ety 
Jee how easily youe - es Sara of 26. If you Gon tesre to ge 
elsb, ourself will bye Gg to some Apron bg Say vie 
would like toget t ” onthe 


registered te World ie Go. {22 ‘Nassau St. N.Y 
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LEGS AND ARMS 


(ARTIFICIAL) 


WITH RUBBER FEET AND HANDS. 


Indorsed by the U. S. Government, the Industrial Exhibition 
Commissioners of New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, etc., the Most Eminent Surgeons in the 
Country, the Press, and Over 8,000 Men, 
Women, and Children who wear them 
residing in all parts of the World. 


The Rubber Foot and Hand posses- 
ses the most natural appearance, the 
greatest durability and the greatest 
degree of comfort of all artificial 
limbs. Vast numbers of mutilated 
men and women are, by the use of 
rubber feet and hands, enabled to 
mingle with the rest of the world 
without betraying their loss or exper- 
iencing great inconvenience. 

Farmers, mechanics, professionals, 
and even athletes who have lost one 
or more of their limbs are enabled to 
resume their vocations by the use of 
these remarkable inventions. 

The accompanying engraving rep- 
resents a sailor of the late rebellion 
who lost his leg and arm by the ex- 
plosion of a shell in a naval combat, 
he has been practically restored to 
his usefulness by the application of 
Marks’ Patent Artificial Limbs with 
rubber hands and feet 

Illustrated pamphlet of 160 pages, 
containing over 300 testimonials sent 
Jree. Also a copyright Formula from 
which artificial limbs can be made and 
sent to all parts of the world without 
the presence of the patient with guar- 
anteed success. 


A. A. MARKS, 701 Broadway, New York City, 


HUCKINS’ SOUPS. 


GREEN TURTLE, TOMATO, MOCK TURTLE, 
OX TAIL, CHICKEN, MULLAGATAWNEY, 
JULIENNE, OKRA OR GUMBO, PEA, 
BEEF, CONSOMME, MACARONI, 
VERMICELLI, SOUP AND 

BOUILLI, TERRAPIN. 

RICH AND PERFECTLY SEASONED. Require only to be 
heated, and are then ready to serve. Put up in quart cans 
only. These soups were first introduced to the public in 1355, 
and have always maintained their excellence and high repu- 
tation. Only the very best material is used in their prepara- 
tion. 

SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. 


J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO.,, 


Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 





CORTICELLI 
SILK 


PURSE. 


This cut is reduced in size 
nearly one-half from the orig- 
inal, which is one of many new 
engravings which illustrate 
the 1886 edition of 


“HOW TO USE 


FLORENCE 


KNITTING SILK,” 


96 pages, just published. ? 
Special prominence given to 
Crocheted Silk Bead 
Work, introducing a rare 
and choice alphabet engraved 
for this work. The book mail- 
ed to an, address for six cents. 


NONOTUCK SILK C0., 
FLORENCE, MASS, 


CAUTION.— Purchasers 
shouid notice carefu'ly the 
black spool with the name 
Corticelli Purse Twist 
on oneend. The genuine is 
pat up only in this way. Sold 
by enterprising dealers. 





The VALUE of 
A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


Is measured by its usefulness. 
EVERYBODY WRITES: 


Waterman’s 


Ideal Fountain Pen 


**¥s the best writing implement in the 
world.° - JuLIUs WILCOX, Journalist, New York. 
BECAUSE 


ist. °° It is always ready. 
—E. G. BLACKFORD, Fish Com’r, N. Y. 


2d. ** It isthe simplest.” 
—Michigan Christian Advocate, Detroit. 


3d. ** Never out of order in a year’s constant 
oe. W. L. Harris, D.D., Bishop M. E. Church 
m. X. 


4th. ** They do not dirty the fingers.” 
—Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE, Ed. London Truth, Eng. 

5th. ** itis by far the best for steady use.” 

—EDWARD CARY, New York Times. 

6th.—** It is worth a thousand dollars to 
me.”—J. S. HALSEY, Vice-Pres. Manhattan Life Ins. 
Co., [. 

It is made in four (4) styles and seven (7) sizes in cach, 
and you can have your choice, 

Buy it for a Christmas present to yourself or some friend 
It is sure to please, and will be kept and used for years. 


Send for an illustrated price-list at once, and get what you 
want early. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


L. E. WATERMAN, Sole M’f'r, 
155 Broadway, New York. 


The Ideal Pocket, for pens and pencils, 
Price of pocket with leather cover, 30 cents, 
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Dehli THN 


31 Somerset St., TF A 


Boston, Mass. 
A. P. W. Paprr Co. 





Gentlemen: Your “ 
° 8 ss - ‘PEINTED Paper, or that containing chemicals in- 
dicated Toilet Paper” is ; cident to i 16 ordinary rocess of man ufacture, 
* 8a emorrho e “STANDARD’ 
useful in the treatment Brand is not’ medicated, but 1 entirely free from 
f Anal di any deleterious substance. The division into sheets 
0 nal diseases, allay- by perforations secures econom unattainable in the 
° F 3 4 nperforated Roll or package, while the rapid dissolu- 
ing the intense itching, tion of the Paper in water prevents lose of health from 
1 e mpure air, due to stoppage of pipes an rains, W 
is a remedy easily ap- accompanying Physicians’ and Plumbers’ Bills. 


plied, and a trial is con- Special Express contracts now enable us to 


vincing of its merits. Deliver One Dozen 1000 Sheet Rolls 
and N 


« M,. , ICKEL Fixture, anywhere in the United States 
F M JOHNSON, M. D. accessible by Express, on rece! t of $3.00; or we can 
forward, as heretofore, Two Rolls and Nickel Fixture 
for $1.00, charges prepaid. 








OUR MEDICATED PAPER 


For sufferers from Hemorrhoids, has proved a most successful vehicle for 
emollient and astringent remedies, affording a means of securing for chronic 
cases that regular, persistent treatment without which the advice and reme- 
dies of the ablest physicians fail to relieve. 

This paper, heavily charged with an ointment approved by the profession, 
offers @ method of treatment free from the inconvenience and annoyance 
attending the use of other remedies. The itching typeof the disease quickly 
yields to its influence. 

Pocket Packet, 10 cts. Eight Packets and neat Pocket Case, $1. Price per 
roll of 1,000 sheets, securely wrapped in Tin Foil, 50cts. Two 1,000 Sheet 
Rolls, Nickel Fixture, $1.30, Delivered free anywhere in the United States 
on receipt of price. Address: 
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fi ONWEISS is a new q . [UXURIOUS: 
DENTAL CREAM. | © Feersap. 


Its cleansing ano pre- 


secvative properties, de- “PURE : 


ficious « flavoring - and 


| convenience of Use, place PERFECT ¢ 


| 4 far in advance of wl 
Previous « preparations in : 
for the Geeth. p PRICE 3 5 cts 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON i 




















Operative Chemists New York 
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Wat-er-bery nice watch fo’ all de boys, 
Said Gus to his chum one day, 

De cheap Swiss trash won't stand like dis, 
Kase why ? Dey ain’t built dat way. . 


I’m bettin’ a dime dat it’l] keep good time, 
An’ I heerd a gemman say, 
Dat de springs won’t break like de ’ported ones, 
Kase why ? Dey ain't built dat way,, 





Took free dollars and ’arf to buy this watch, 
Yes, that’s what I had to pay ! 

War’nt any odder stile so good for the money, 

Kase why ? Dey ain’t built dat way. 


-W’en I fast put it on wid a bran’ new chain, 
Yer can bet dat I looked just gay, 

Dar haint any kind so nice fur to wind, 
Kase why ? Dey ain’t built dat way. 


An’ I told yer, boys, dat the gemman sed, 
Dat dey makes more an er thousan’ a day, 
Oh dis watch is de boss, all odders back down, 
Kase why ? Dey ain’t built dat way. 











The only real American invention in the way 
of a watch, all others made in this country being 
modelled after the foreign calculations. — 








“Every Watch Warranted 





For Sale by all Dealers. + + + 


+ - + Ask to See it. +. 


THE WATERBURY WatTcH Co. 





New York, Waterbury, London, 
Brussels, Rotterdam, Paris, 
Bombay (India). 





























Trow's PRINQING AND BOOKEINDING COMPANY. 
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DECK ER MATCHLESS Prawe 3, 


BROTHERS’ 33 UNION SQUARE, Ny 


‘ONE MILLION cae 


in losses paid. None due and unpaid. 


$100,000 


» Accident Policy, 
granting $25 a 

| ivak inonse of 7 
(disabling injury, M 

; costs $13. « SB 

year. 
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$70,000 
at proportionate 
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BROADWAY 
new York 











BILITY. 


WAREROOMS: 
112 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 204 & 206 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


Unequalled in TONE, TOUCH, am 
WORKMANSHIP, and DURA+iie4 
PRET Oa _ 





